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To the Younc Lavits and Gryrlgukx of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


(However titled, or otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed) 


Labies and GENTLEMEN, 


HE neceſſity of the knowledge of the uſe 
of the Globes and Sphere, for an eaſy 
conception and due underſtanding of the princi - 
ples of Geography, Aftronomy, and other libe- 
ral Sciences, is known to every one, and 1s of 
the firſt conſideration among the qualities re- 
quiſite for forming the Scholar and Gentleman. 
The knowledge of the World, ard of its Inha- 
bitants, though not the ſublimeſt purſuit of man- 
kind, it muſt be allowed is that which moſt near- 
ly intereſts them, and to which their abilities are 
beſt adapted; and Books of Geography, which 
deſcribe the Situation, Extent, Climate, Air, 
Soil, Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Produc- 
tions; the Genius, Manners, and Cuſtoms of the 
Inhabitants; their Language, Learning, Arts, 
Sciences, Manufactures, and Commerce, pro- 
miſe the beſt affiſtance for attaining this know- 
ledge, both with pleaſure and delight. 


For as Dr. Watts obſerves, there is not a ſon 
or daughter of Adam, but has ſome concern in 
both Geography and Aſtronomy. 
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Therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen, this compen- 
dious Syſtem of Grography, a ſcience no longer 
eſteemed as a fine accompliſhment only, but a 
neceſſiry part wb Education, as it conveys ſuch 
a know. ledge of the Werkd, of which you are in!: 
bitents, as muſt render you not only agrecable 
companions, nd more ſerviceable to your coun- 7 
try in public life, but more happy in your ſmaller } 
circles of connection and private retirements, 
where you may fit and traverſe the whole Globe 
in a thert time with pleaſure and delight, is, with 
te profoundeſt reſpect, 


Dedicated and devoted | 
| \ 
To your ſervices ys 

i 
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P.-E FAG BE. 


HE uſefulneſs of Geography is too well 
known to need any recommendation here. 
It may indeed be called the ſcience of neceſſity, 
becauſe it is of the utmoſt importance in almoſt 
every condition of life; it is therefore no wonder 
thata great variety of books have been written on 
a ſubje ct ſo generally uſeful to mankind; they are 
almoſt all, however, calculated only for perfons 
who have made ſome progreſs in mathematical 
learning, or are at leaft zcquainted with the ele- 
ments of geometry. It was therefore imagined 
that a ſhort treatiſe, adapted more particularly to 
the inſtruction of youth, would be favourably re- 
ceived by the public. The utmoſt care has there- 
fore been taken throughout the whole work to 
render every thing as plain and eaſy as poſſible: 
nothing has been omitted to actain this valuable 
end; and elegance has been occaſionally facrificed 
to perſpicuity. 
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In the Introduction, which contains the ſcien- 
tifical part of Geography, and in which the 
whole difficulty conſiſts, the rudiments of the 
ſcience are laid down in ſo natural and eaſy a 
manner that an attentive peruſal will alone be 
found ſufficient for underſtanding the whole. 
The method which has been taken, and which it 
is apprehended will be found abundantly ſufficient 
for this purpoſe, is that of leading the reader ſtep 
by ſtep from the plaineſt and moſt evident priaci- 
ples to propoſitions that require a cloſer degree of 
attention, and which would perhaps have been 
found too abſtruſe for a learner, had net all the diffi- 
cuities been gradually removed as he advanced : 
each propoſitiun prepares the way for the next, 
by which means the whole 1s rendered equally 
plain and eaſy to be underſtood. For want of ob- 
ſerving this method, many treatiſes on the ſciences 
are rendered obſcure, and the ſubject itſelf is fre- 
quently conſidered as too difficult to be under- 

{tocd without a long and tedivus courte of ſtudy. 


In the body of the work care has been taken 
to give a ſuccinct account of the various parts of 


the terraqueuus globe, their climate and foll, - 


their mountains and rivers, their harbours and 
1 bays» 


1 


bays, their animals and vegetables, mines and mi- 
nerals: to diſplay the ancient and preſent ſtate of 
the ſeveral empires, kingdoms, republics and 
ſtates, into which the ſurface of the earth is poli- 
tically divided ; their forces and revenues, com- 
merce and manufactures, towns and cities; to- 
gether with the learning, arts, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners of the inhabitants. In a word, to give the 
reader an idea of the various objects that merit at- 
tention in the ſeveral parts of the world. 


| In this new edition a variety of additions and 
corrections have been made, from the informa- 
tion afforded by the moſt accurate and judicious 
modern travellers; and the Summary of the Hit. 
tory of the different countries continued for a pe- 
riod of nearly thirty years (to the latter end of 
1799) of which the laſt ſeven have been eſpecially 
productive of remarkable events, in conſequence 
of the French revolution, and the momentous oc- 
curences of the preſent war. The new diviſion 
of France, as made by order of the late National 
Aſſembly, and altered by ſubſequent decrees of 
the legiſlative power, is accurately given; and the 
departments enumerated into which ſeveral of the 
countries ſubje&:d_ by that republic have been 
divided, 
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divided. New Dialogues have alſo been added 
to deſcribe the country of Ab; ſſinia, according to 
the account given of it by Mr. Bruce; Caffraria, 
or the country of the Hottentots; and the king- 
doms on the coaſt of Africa. The geography of 
the United States of America, including all the 
new ſtates, has been given, as fully as the plan of 
this work would admit, from a recent American 
publicacion of the greateſt accuracy and authori- 
ty; and a conciſe account added of the diſcove- 
ries of Captain Cook, and other modern circum- 
navigators, with a ſummary deſcription of the 
iſlands of the South Sea, with which their repeated 
voyages have made us acquainted. 


The maps in this edition are all new engrav- 
ings, conſiderably improved, and, it is prefumed, 
equal to any offered with a work of this kind. 


CONTENTS, 
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NEW am COMPLETE 


GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 
CHAP. I. 


Explaining the natural and artificial Diviſions, Mo- 
tion, Figure, and Magnitude of the EarTH ; the 
Theory of the Winps and Tilos; the Doctrine of 
the SPHERE; the Principles of ASTROXOMY ; the 
Uſe of the GLOBES; js; the Conſtruction and Ule 
of Mars. 


DIALOGUE I. 


Between a MASTER ant his SCHOLAR. In which the 


true Figure 5f the EARTH ts confudered. 
8 | 8 


M. HAVE often promiſed that as ſoon as you were 
ſuffi ĩently acquainted with the elements of A4rith- 
metic. &c, I would endeavour to make you a pro- 

ficient in Geography: you have now acquired thoſe neceſ- 

ſary branches of learning, and therefore I ſhall proceed to 
perform ny promiſe, | 
S. I am greatly obliged to you for this further mark of 
your eſteem. and will fincerely labour to imprint your in- 
ſr. tions on my memory. 
M. I hope you will be very attentive, and I will then - 


| venture to promiſe, that you will meet with no material 


difliculty, eſpecially if you on care ful to aſk an explana- 
tion 
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tion of every thing you do not thoroughly underſtapd: T 
would not have you afraid of being either trouble ſſome or 
zmpertinent on this occcaſion; for it you let any particular 
paſs without ſufficiently comprehending it, you will give 
yourſelf a great deal of unneceſſary trouble. 

S. I ſhall always think ic my duty to obſerve your di- 
retions : and will therefore, with your leave, begin 
with, aking what I am to underſtand by the word Geo- 
% The term Geography is borrowed from the Greek, 
and is compounded of 45 (ge the earth, and gag 
(graphs) to deſcribe; and accordingly ſigniſies that ſcience 
which conſiders the figure, motion, magnitude, diviſions, 
_ of the earth, or this terraqueous globe on which we 

ve. 

S. Why do you call this earth a terraqueous globe? 

M. Becauſe it is compoſed of earth and water; the epi- 
thet terraqueous, being formed from the Latin, and com- 

of terra, earth, and aqua, water. 

S. You called our earth a terraqueous globe, and have 
certainly ſufficient reaſons for it; but I ſhould be very glad 
” know what methods have been taken to determine its 

ure ? 

5 81 Your queſtion cannot be entire ly anſwered: it is im- 
poſſible, at this diſtant period of time, to know all the 

reaſons that induced the primitive inhabitants of our earth 

to imagine it was of a globular figure; but Iwill give you 

the account in my power. In the firſt journies the 
early inhabitants of the earth undertook, they doubtleſs tra- 

velled from one place to another, merely by the inforaſa- 

tion of the people of each through which they 

paſſed, and marked out their courſe by trees, mountains, 

and other fixed objects ol nature. Their progreſs, there- 
fore, on the ſurface of the earth, was flow and tedious, 

they were ignorant both of its figure and its limits: per- 
haps they never imagined that it was poſſiblz to obtain any 
knowledge of cither. But as the number of people in- 
creaſed, a-mutual intercourſe between them became neceſ- 
fary ; and. conſequently, other methods for direfting them 
an their long journies. They ſoon found that trees and 
mountains were inſufficient, and could not but obſerve 
that while the far greater part of the flars turned wang 
| | in, 
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them, ſome of them always remained nearly in the ſame 
ſituation; and therefore might ſerve them as ſure guides 
whenever they happened to loſe fight of their land marks. 
They alſo gs Tm. that the ſun, every day at noon, when 
he is in his greateſt elevation, was directly oppoſite to the 
place of theſe ſtars. Ihis probably gave riſe to that imagi- 


nary line in the heavens, called the Meridian; which, from 


the time of its firſt diſcovery, became a fixed rule of direc- 
tion : it being ſufficient for them to know, that in order te 
travel into fuck or ſuch a country, they muſt either go directly 
to, or from the ſun, or crofs the meridian in this or that di- 
rection. By carefully obſerving theſe ſtars, which ſeemed to 
mark out a meridian, and which they at firſt thought to be 
fixed, they were ſoon convinced that they had determined 
too haſtily. They perceived that they moved like the other 
ſtars, but much flower; that they were ſometimes more, 
and ſometimes leſs elevated; and that in the ſpace of one 
revolution of the ſun, they were found at one time in their 
greateſt, and at another time in their leaſt elevation. They 
alſo obſerved, that theſe ftars deſcribed circles in the 
heavens round one point, correſponding with their mean 
elevation; and that to this fixed point they ought to draw 
the meridian, 

As ſoon as they had conſtructed inftruments, with which 
they could take the height of the heavenly objects, or their 
angles of elevation, it was eaſy for them to find the alti- 
tude, or height of this immoveable point in" the heavens. 
For as each ſtar daily performed a revolution round this 


point, it muſt be as much below the ftar when that object 


was in its greateſt, as above it when in its leaſt elevation. 
The difference between theſe two elevations, gave the dia- 
meter of the circle the ſtar deſcribed ; therefore by adding 
half this difference to the leaſt elevation, they had the 
height of the point round which the ſtars appeared to re- 
volve; and this point they called the pole, or center. 
Thoſe who travelled in the direction of the meridian 
ſoon perceived, that the greateft and leaſt elevations of the 


ſtars varied, and were not the ſame in any other place, as 


they were in their own country. Such as travelled to- 
wards the pole, obſerved, that the ftars near that poine 
became more elevated. while the ftars in the oppoſite quarters 
became more depreſſed, m_ at the place whence they ſet 
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out. On the contrarr, thoſe who travelled towar'is the 
ſourh, o' ſerved, that the ſtars near the pole gradua'ly t-t, 
while the ſouthern ſtars roſe in propor ion; they even dil- 
covered in the ſouth new ſtars. which they had not before 
ſeen. Hence they perceived, that the ſurface of the earth 
was not a plane, as they had at firit imagined, but a curve; 
and thit their meridian line was a circle. It was not 
however, till many ages alter, that the earth was known to 
te of a globul:r ligure. the ancicnts made very few ob- 
ſervations, and even theſe were too imperfect to ſolve a 
problem ot this kind 

S. Are there any obſerrations that demonſtrate the earth 
to be of a globular figure? 

AM. Yes: feveral. he very manner of our ſeeing dif- 
tant objects, is a confirmation of this truth: we ſee the 
ſummits of elevated bodies, when their baſes are conceal- 
el. This is very evident when we ſtand on the ſca thore, 
and view a f ip at her &rit appearance, when only the tops 
of her maſts and ſails are viſible; for as ſhe approaches, 
ſhe ſeems to riſe gradually out of the ſea, every part be- 
coming vith'e by degrees. The {radow on the diſc of 
the moon, in lunar . 5 ſes, demonſtrates the carth to be 
globular; for this ſhadow, which is always circular, 15 no- 
thivg more than the ſhadow of the earth 3; conſequently, 
the tigure ol the ear.h i circular. hut there is ſtiil ano- 
ther p oof which ps the globular fgure of tie earth be- 
yond dif ute; ſeveral navigatois have ſailed entirely round 
the glob . 

S.. You have ſatisied me that the earth is of a ſpberical 
figure; but whit methods CC uld be tascn to determige its 
magnitude . it e P 1 le to mealture 4 1MuCy * loke di- 
menſion a ſo 6: {proporuvuet t © 0⁰¹7 org: ans? 

M. Your qu ſtidas are very pertinent: the human body 
is nothi. 8 when com ared to the globe of tne earth; but it 
polleſic, Nawe thing. with which the whole mais of matter is 
not to by Compare d; J mean the mind. It is that partic le 
of cele in 2 i dom v hich diſcovers the ſeveral properties of 
bodies, and las dares to attempt the à duous tatk uf ma- 
ſvring the vait body of the earth. A muth eatier dude rta— 
King had formerly appear d raſh and impious to vat of the 
greate!: pl.loſuphers of autiquity. Pliny, ſpeakiag of a ca- 
Lalogue ol the Lack WAGE | wn 8 53 Calls it © a dit 
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&cult taſk e en for a god;“ but if experience has taught us 
that the human mind can ſurmount (ar greater difficulties, 

a more juſt idea of the divinity forbids all compariſon. 

I fall not deſeribe the fitſt atte, npts made by the anci- 
ents to meaſure the earth, becan'e there is no cer. ninty with 
regar to the length of the ſtadia they made uſe of; and 

e aſequently their calculations are now uſel-ſs. The dif- 
dealer is indi ed fo great, that notwithſtanding the impor- 
tance of the inquiry, the mathemaricians were fo unhappy 
in their atte! npts. that about the middle of the laſt century, 
Snellins and Riccioli, both able artiſts, diff:red no lefs 
than 48191 feet in the length of a degree of the meridian. 
he menſuration of Snellius would, perhaps hate been 
very near the truth, had he not nnfortunately made a 
miſtake in his calculations; becauſe the place where he per- 
tormed this arduous taſk, was very favourihie to his deſign. 
he I and level country of Holland. which is often over- 
fiowed in the winter, and the water conver ed into ice, is 
certairly the belt calculaied ft r tits urphſe. It was in 
tais country, and at a time when the ater was frozen, 
that Snellias made his attempt. lie meaſured the diſtance 
between a tower at Leyden, and another at Souters ode, 
thrice over. and then a ſtrait line in the meridian on the 
ice; but an error creeping into his trigonometrical operas 
tions, his attempt was rendered abortive. The famous pro. 
teflor, Muſchenbroek. was ſenſible of tt is, and according- 
ly, in the vear 1700, undertook to correct the error by form- 
ing new triangles on the fundamental baſe ot Snellius. He 
happily ſucceeded in his attempt, and found the length of a 
degree of the meridian to Le 69 miles, and -11 yards, Eng- 
him meaſare. This nearly agrees with the menſuration, 
made th; vears before, by our countrvyman, Mr. Richard 
Norwood. who, by mealuring the dittan ce beta ven Lon- 
don and York, found the length of a degree of the meti- 
dian to be 69 mils, and 958 yards; or about 69 miles and 
half, 

S. But ſuppoſing the length of a degree of the meridian 
can be found; how ſhall I difcover the magnitude of the 
earth ? 

. Very eafily. All circles are ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 300 equal parts, called degrets; and each degree in o 
60 own parts, called minutes, &c. If, therefore, we 
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multiply 360, by 69.5, we fhall have 25020 miles for the 
circumference of the earth. And as the circumference of 
every circle is to its diameter, as 3.1416, is to 1, the diame- 
ter of the earth will be readily found equal to 7964 miles, 
by dividing 25020, by 2.1416. 

S. I have often heard that 60 miles make a degree; but 
this I am now convinced is a vulgar error, and ſhould be 
exploded; but ſhould be glad to know how it came to be 
eltzbliſhed ? 

V. It is often ſaid, by writers on geography, that 60 
miles, or minutes, make a degree; but they mean geogra- 
phical, not Engliſh miles: and from this expreſſion, the 

_ error, in all probability, had its rife. But you muſt al- 
ways remember, that a geographical mile is one fixtieth 
part of a degree, and contains 2038.6 yards; whereas the 
Engliſh mile contains only 1760, 

dS. I ſhall take particular care to imprint this remark on 
my memory, and I am greatly pleaſed with knowing how 
to find the dimenfions of the earth on accurate and rational 
princ'pl s. | 

M. 'l heſe principles are certainly rational, but not ſo ac- 
curate as you imagine. If the earth were a true ſphere, they 
would, indeed, be as accurate as can be expected, in prob- 
lems of this kind. 

S. You ſurpriſe me. I always imagined there was never 
any doubt of the earth's being a true ſphere; and ſhould be 
very glad to know what its figure really 1s? 

M. I do not wonder at your ſurpriſe. All the mathema- 
ticians of Europe were of the ſame opinion, until an acci- 
dental obſervation, made in the lat century, ga e them 
reaſon to think they were miſtaken. 

S. What was the obſervation that occaſioned this remark- 
able change in the ſentiments of the learned ? 

M. 't he obſervation was this: the force of gravity, 
which, if we conſider the earth as a ſphere. muſt e equal 
ja every part of the world, was found to differ in different 
climate. M. Richer was the author of this diſcovery. 
That gentleman, in the year 1672, undertook a vo age to 
Cayenne, an ifland of America, fituated 5 deg. to the 
north of the equaror, to make aftronomical obſervations: | 
during the cod rſe of „ hich, he obſerved, that his pendulum 
clock, which had bcen reciified at Patis, loſt, every day, 
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2 min. 28 icconds, It was eafily perceived, that this muſt 
be owing to a diminution of gravity, or that the force of 
gravity was leis at Cayenne, than at Paris. Nor was it 
long before the mathematicians perceived, that this dimi- 
nutlon in the force of gravity, muſt re ſult from the figure 
of th- *arth, which could not be that of a ſphere, but a 
ſpherbid, flatted at the pnles, reſembling that of a turnip ; 
and, on ſequently, that the diameter of the equator was 
long than the avis of the earth. 

S. Was this (gle obteryation ſufficient ? 

M. It was ſufficient to a Newton. l hat illuſtrious ma- 
thernatician, by a moſt ſubtle theory, proceeded fo far, as 
to calculate the proportion between the lengths of the two 
priuctpal diameters of the earth. 

* But what effect can the figure of the earth have upon 
tue degrees of the meridian; will they not ſtill be equal? 

. No; they will be unequal in length, increaſing gra- 
der from the equator to the poles; and conſequently 
at: not only the magnitude of the earth, but alſo the art 
of navigation itſelf. 

S. What is the proportion, as found by Sir Iſaac New- 
ron, between the two principal diameters of the earth? 

17, As 229 to 230; that is, the diameter of the equator 
the 230th part of its length longer than the axis, or the 
1\ameter that paſſes through the poles. 

d. Was this calculation eſteemed ſufficient ? 

I. No; two companies of mathematicians were dif. 
parched trom France; one to meaſure the length of a de- 
gree at the equator, and the other the length of a degree in 
Japland. 

3. Did they ſucceed in their attempts ? 

MM. They did; and performed their operations to a de- 
zree of accuracy ſcarcely to be imagined. 

3. What is the true figure of the earth according to their 
ne nſurations? | 

M. Tt is that of an oblate ſpheroid, or flatted at the 
poles, the ſame as Sir Iſaac Newton had found it by cal- 
culation ; but the proportion is a little different. Accord- 
ing to them, the proportion between the earth's two princi- 
pal diameters, is nearly as 266 to 265. 

S. Is it nec-ſfary always to conſider the earth as a ſpheroid ? 

M. Not in the common raphical computations : the 
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difference being too ſmall to be of any conſequence; ſo that 
the earth may Kill be conſidered as a ſphere, without any 


ſenſible error, | 


DIALOGUE II. 
In which the Circles of the SPHERE are explained. 


s. HAT do you mean by the circles of the ſphere ? 

M. It has been found neceſſ:ry by geographers, 
in order to deſcribe the poſitions of places on the ſurface of 
the earth, to imagine certain circles and points upon it; as 
their accounts could not otherwiſe be underitood. 

S. Are there any names given to thole imaginary points 
and circles ? 

AZ. Yes: the points are called the poles, and the circles, the 
equator, or equino*tial, meridian, ecliptic, horizon, parallels 
of latitude, &c. and in order to imp int the explanation of 
theſe the more firmly on your memory, I have added a 
figure, which will greatly aſſiſt you in forming juſt concep- 
tions of the different circles, &c. of the ſphere. 

S, What am I to underſtand by the two poles ? 

M. In order to comprehend the anſwer to your queſtion, 
view carefully Fig. 1. Flate I. where the inner circle, mark- 
ed with the ſmall letters, p, s, r, I, m, n, e, t. u, h, 
w, x, y, s, q. o, re preſents the globe of the earth; and 
the outer circle. marked with the capitals, P, Z. M. E, 
H, 8, N, Q. O, repreſents the heavens. This being 
prem:fed, the poles of the world are the two points, or ex- 
tremities of the earth's axis, as p, s, the axis itſelf being 
the right line, p, c, 5, paſſing through the center of the 
earth. If this line be extended to the heavens, it will 
there mark out two points, P, S, the former, which is vi- 
fible to us, is called the north pole; and the latter, which 
is inviſible to us, is called the ſouth pole. | 

S. What am I to underitand by the equator, or equi- 
noctial? | 

M. The equator is that great circle, which is every way 
diſtant from the poles, and conſequently divides the earth 
into two equal parts: e, c, q. Flate I, Fig. 1. repreſents 
the equator, But if this = > of the earth be extended 


to the heavens, it will then mark out another circle, equally 
| diſtant 
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Giant from the celeftial poles, as E, c, Q: fo that when 
this circle is conſidered as drawn on the earth, it 15 called 
the equat'r. and when delineated in the heavens, the equi- 
noctial ; but theſe terms are often uſed promiſcuouſly. 

S. Is there any reaſon for calling this circle the equator, 
ar equinoctial? 

M. Yes; it is ſo call-d, becauſe, when the ſun is in this 
circle, the days and nights are equal to all the inhabitants 
ot the earth. 

S, What is meant by meridians ? 

M. The meridians are thoſe circles which paſs through 
the poles, and cut the equinoctial at right angles. Every 
place has its meridian, and whenever the ſun appears in 
that circle, it is noon, or mid-day. All the circles drawn 
in Fig. 1. Plate I. palling through the poles, p, and s, 
are meridians. Among theſe circles, two ar particularly 
remarkable; I mean thoſe meridians which paſs through 
the interſection of the ecliptic and equinoctial, and thoſe 
which paſs through the points of Cancer and Capricorn : 
the tormer is called the equinoctial colure, and the latter, 
the folltitial colure. 

S. What is the ecliptic ? 

M. he ecliptic is a circle, interſecting the equator, or 
equinoctial, in two oppoſite poiuts, and forming with it 
an angle of 23 deg. 29 minutes. his circle, the ſun ap- 
pears to deſcribe annually, and by that means, produces 
the different ſeaſons of the year. It is divided into 12 
equal parts, called figns, each fign containing 20 deg. 
beginning from the interſection of the equator, and num- 
bered in the following manner : | 


Y 2 II S Q mp 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
< 1 vo = 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces.. 
The former fix, are called the northern figns, and poſſeſs 
that half of the ecliptic, which lies on the north fide of the 
equator, beginning at the firſt point of Aries, and ending 
with the laſt point of Virgo. The latter fix. ate called the 
fouthern figns, becauſe they poſſeſ the ſouthern halt ot the 
echptic, beginning at the firſt point of Libra, and ending 
with the lait point of Pifce-. This circle is bounded on 
B 5 | the 
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the north, by the tropic of Cancer, or the ſun's northern 
limit; and on the ſouth, by the tropic of Capricorn, the 
ſouthern limit of the ſun, 

S. What circle is that which you call the horizon? 

M. "lhe hotizon is that apparent circle, which bounds 
the ſight of the ſpeQator, when placed on a wide extended 
plain. h, o, Plate I. Fig. 1. repreſents the horizon of a 
place, ſituated at the bottom of the pricked line, Z. If 
this circle be extended to the heavens, it will there mark 
out another circle, concentric to it, as H, O. When any 
heavenly object appears above the eaſtern part of this circle, 
it is ſaid to rife, and when it deſcends below the weſtern 
part, it is ſaid to ſet. 

S. I have often read of the latitude of a place, and ſhould 
be glad to know what is meant by that term ? 

The latitude of any place, is its diſtance from the 
equator, reckoned in degrees and parts of a degree, on its 
meridian. Thus the latitude of a place at |, is the length 
of the arch of the meridian, e, n, m, I. or above the hori- 
zon, and is always equal to the arch, O, P, or the height 
of the pole. If the place be fituated any where between the 
equator and the north pole, it is faid to he in north lati- 
tude ; but if between the equator and the ſouth pole, the la- 
titude is ſouth. 

S. How can the latitude of a be found ? 

M. Kuther by taking, with ſome proper inftrument, the 
—_— of the pole, as O, P, or the zenith-diſtance of the 


S. What is meant by zenith-diſtance ? 

M. The zenith is that point of the heavens that is di- 
rectly over the head of a ſpectator, as Z, and the nadir, 
another point diametrically oppoſite to the other, and di- 
realy under his feet, as N. The zenith-diftance of the 
ſun, therefore, is his diſtance from the point, directly 
over the head of the ſpectator. Thus the zenith-diſtance of 
the object at V is the arch, M., Z. Now if the diſtance 
of. the object from the equinectial, called its declination, 
be known, and alſo its zenith-diſtance, the latitude may be 
eaſily found. 

§. What is meant by parallels of latitude ? 
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M. Parallels of latitude are circles drawn parallel to the 
equator. I hus the right circles s, r, I, m, n, e, t, u, 
w. X, v, are parallels of Jatitude ; and fo called. becauſe 
all places fituated under the fame parallel have the ſame 
latitude. . 

S. What is meant by the longitude of a place? 

M. The longitude of any place is an arch of the equa+ 
tor, in between the firſt meridian and the meri- 
dian of the given place, and is reckoned either eaſtward or 
weſtward. the given place lie to the eaſtward of the 
firſt meridian, it is faid to lie in eaſt longitude; bur if to 
the weſtward of it, in weſt longitude. 

S. What am I to underſtand by the firſt meridian ? 

M. The firſt meridian is that from which the longitude 
is reckoned, both eaſt and welt. And as the longitude may 
be co from any point of the equator, geographers 
generally reckon that circle which patles through the ze- 
aith of the capital of their country, the firſt meridian ; and 
hence the Engliſh call the meridian of London the firſt 
meridian. In order to convey a more adequate idea of the 
above circles, I have added, on Plate II. the figure of an ar - 


millary ſphere. 
DIALOGUE III. 
Explaining the natural Diviſions of the Earth. 


S. HAT am I to underftand by the natural diviſions 
of the earth? | 
M. By the natural diviſions of the earth are meant thoſe 
ſeparations or partitions, which owe their origin to the 
hand of nature, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of human art. 
S. What are thoſe diviſions called, whick are formed by 
nature ? | 
M. They are termed continents, iſthmuſſes, peninſulas, 
— iſlands, mountains, oceans, ſeas, gulphs, 
ys, creeks, lakes, rivers, &c. | 
S, What is a continent? 
M. A continent is a large tract of land, including va- 
rious kingdoms and countries, not ſeparated from one ano- 


ther by any ſea. 
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names, conformable to the various parts of the land it 
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5, How many continents are there? 

M. Geographers generally reckon four continents, Eu- 
rope, Afia, Africa, and America; but as America con- 
fiſts of two large parts, joined together by a very narrow 
neck of land, ſome writers confider it as two continents, 
and diſtinguiſh them by the epithets of North and South. 
This number of continents is not however ſtrictly con- 
formable to the diviſions of nature; for as Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, are not entirely ſeparated from each other by 
the intervention of any ſea, they form only one continent, 
and Amer ca another. According to this diviſion, the 
{ormer is called the Old and the latter the New World. 

S. V hat is an ihmus? 

M. An iſthmus is a narrow neck of land, which joins 
two large tracts of country together; as the iſthmus of 
Suez, which joins Africa to — and the iſthmus of 
Darien, which connects North and South America toge- 
ther. 

S. What is meant by a peninſula ? 

M. A peninſula is a tract of land almoſt ſurrounded by 
the water, being connected to the continent only by an 
iſthmu-. The Morea 1s a peninſula, and joined to Greece 
by the iſthmus of Corinth. 

S. What is a promontory ? 

M. A promontory is a cape or head-land, ſhooting out 
a conſiderable diſtance into the ſea ; ſuch as the Cape of Good 
Hope, Cape Horn, Cape St. Vincent. Cape Clear, &e. 

S. What am I to ws by an iſland ? 

M. A tract of land entirely ſurrounded with water; as 
the iſlands of Great-Britain, Ireland, Borneo, Ceylon, 
Madagaſcar, &c. 

S. What is a mountain? 

M. An eminence of remarkable height, overlooking the 
adjacent country, Some of them riſe to ſuch a prodigious 
height, that their ſummits are above the clouds; fuch are 
the Alps, the Andes, the Hyperborean mountains, the 
moun'ains of the moon, &c. 

S. What is meant by the term ocean? 

M. The ocean js that grand collection of ſalt water, 
which waſhes different. parts of the ſeveral continents ; it 
is divided into different parts, and known by different 
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waſhes. Thus the large tract of water between Europe and 
North America is called the Atlantic Ocean, from its waſh- 
ing the foot of mount Atlas ; where it waſhes the coaſt of 
Guinea in Ethiopia, it is called the Ethiopic Ocean; where 
it waſhes the coaſt of India, it is termed the Indian Ocean. 
It is alſo divided into four parts with reſpec to the four 
principal quarters of the world; as the Eaſtern or Orien- 
tal, the Weſtera or Occidental, the Southern or Meridio- 
nal, and the Northern or Septentrional Ocean. Ihe large 
tract of water which waſhes the weſtern coaſt of South 
America, is called the Pacific Ocean or Great South Sea, 

F. What is a fea ? 

M. A fea is nothing more than a ſmall part or baanch 
of the ocean, interſperſed with iſlands, and in a great mea- 
ſure ſurrounded by the land. Of this kind are the Medi- 
terranean, the Baltic, the Euxine, the Caſpian, and the 
Red Sea. 

S. What is meant by a gulph, a creek, a bay, a lake, 
and a river ? 

M. A gulph is a collection of water encloſed every way 
by the land. except one narrow paflage, by which it has 
communication with the ſea. Such are the gulphs of 
Venice, Perſia, &c. 

A creek is a narrow part or arm of the ſea, running a 
conſiderable way into the land. They are almoſt innume- 
rable in all the coaſts of the known world. 

A bay 1s a much larger inlet than a creek, affording 
ſufficient room for ſhips to anchor in; as Torbay, Cadiz 
Bay, All Saints Bay, Cheeſepeak Bay, &c. 

A lake is a large collection of water. entirely ſurrounded 
by the land, and having no communication with the ſea, 
except by rivers flowing from it. Such are the lakes of 
Geneva, Conitance, Erie, Ontario, &c. 

A river is a ſtream of water flowing from one or more. 
fountains or ſources, till it falls into ſome ſea or lake, 
Every country abounds with rivers. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


Of the Diuiſian of the Earth into Zones and Climates. 


1 
* A T7 HAT is meant by the word zone? 

M. A zone is a large tract of country, or a 
part of the earth's ſurface, bounded by fome of the circles 
of the ſphere. 

S. How many zones are there? 

AM. Five: one torrid, two temperate, and two frigid. 

S. What part of the earth is called the torrid zone? 

M. The torrid zone lies between the two tropics, or the 
northern and ſouthern boundaries of the ſun ; conſequently 
the ſun's beams fall ſometimes directly and at others nearly 
perpendicular on this large tract of country, during the 
whole year. For this reaſon the ancients called it the tor- 
rid or burning zone, and were perſuaded that it could not 
be inhabited; but experience has long ſince ſufficiently 
convinced us that they were miſtaken. S 

S. : Have the inhabitants of this zone any particular 
name: . 

M. Yes; they are called Amphiſcii, becauſe the ſun be. 
ing at one ſeuſon of the year to the northward of them, 

at another to the ſouthward, their ſhadow at noon is 
cat both ways; that is, when he is to the northward of 
their zenith, their ſhadow is caſt towards the ſouth, and 
when he is to the ſouthward of their zenith, it is caſt to- 
wards the north. But the ſun is alſo twice in the year di- 
tectly in their zenith at noon, conſequently they have then 
no ſhadow, and therefore, at thoſe ſeaſons, they are called 
Aſcii, or people without ſhadows. : 

S. Where are the temperate zones ſituated ? 

M. The temperate zones are ſituated between the tropics 
and polar circles. The northern temperate zone is bounded 
on the ſouth by the tropic of Cancer, and on the north by 
the northern, polar, or arftic circle; and the ſouthern tempe- 
rate zone hy the tropic of Capricorn and the antarctic cir- 
cle, In theſe tracts the ſun- beams are more oblique, and 
the temperature of the air is a mean between the * 
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heat and cold ; but when it is ſummer in the one it is winter 
in the other, and vice verſa. 

S. Have the inhabitants of theſe zones any particular 
name ? a 

M. Ves; they are called Heteroſcii, or people with 
poſite ſhadows ; for the noon- tide ſhadows of thoſe in * 
northern zone are always caſt towards the north, and the 
ſhadows of the ſouthern inhabitants towards the ſouth. 

S. What parts of the earth compoſe the frigid zones? 

M. The frigid zones he between their reſpective 
circles and their The extremity of the cold in theſs 
Fozen countries induced the ancients to think that theſe 
tract were alſo uninhabitable; but this opinion is likewiſe 
founded on miſtake. | 

S. Have geographers given any particular appellation to 
the inhabitants Habe friged ZONes ? 2 

M. Yes ; they are called Periſcii, or people with a cir- 


cular ſhadow ; becauſe at one particular time of the year, 


the ſun never ſets for ſeveral days or even months together, 
according as they are ſituated nearer to or ſasther from the 
pole, during this interval their ſhadows move entirely 
round abont them every twenty-four hours. 

The inhabitants of the earth are alſo diſtinguiſhed by 
three different appellations, with regard to their pofitiony 
one to another, viz. Antipodes, Periczci, and Antœci. 

S. What is meant by Antipodes ? 

M. The Antipodes are thoſe who live diametrically op- 
poſite to each other. They lie under oppoſite meridians, 
and conſequently their difference of longitude is 180 de- 
ou ; they have the ſame degree of longitude, but of dif- 

rent denominations, one being north and the other ſouth ; 
conſequently when it is ſpring with the one it is autumn 
with the other, when it is ſummer with the one it is winten 
with the other, and when it is noon with the one it is mid 
night with the other. 

S. What are the Periceci ? 

M. Thoſe who live under the ſame parallel of latitude, 
but their difference of longitude is 180 degrees. Their 
ſeaſons are the ſame; but when the ſun riſes with the one 
he ſets with the other, and when it is noon with the one is 
is midnight with the other. 
S. What ate the Anteeci ? 


M. Thoſe 
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M. Thoſe who live under the ſame meridian, and in the 
fame degree of latitude, but of different denominations, 
the one being north, and the other ſouth. Their noons and 
midnights are the ſame, but their ſeaſons are oppoſite : it 
being winter with the one when it is fummer with the 
other. | 

F. I think you ſaid the earth was divided into climates ; 
what do you mean by a chmate ? 

M. A climate is a tra*t of earth bounded by two pa- 
rallels of latitude, at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that 
the longeſt day enjoyed by thoſe who live under the paral- 
lel that is neare't the pole, exceeds that of thoſe who live 
under the other parallel by halt an hour. 

S. How many climates are there ? 

M. Forty-eight; or, more properly ſpeaking, twenty- 
four on each fide of the equator: and if to theſe we add 
fix more of a different nature, ariſing from the increaſe of 
one entire month, fituated between the polar circles and 
the poles, the ſum will amount to fixty ; thirty of which 
lie on the north, and thirty on the ſouth fide of the equa- 
tor. 


DIALOGUE V. 
Explaining the Theory of the Air, I inds, and Tides. 


1. Of the Air or Wins, 


S. HAT is the air? 

M. A fine inviſible fluid. which ſurrounds the 
globe of the earth, and extends ſome miles above its ſur- 
tace. 

S. Are any of the properties of this ſubtile fluid 
known ? 

M. Yes; it appears, from a multitude of experiments, 
to be both very heavy and very ſpringy or elattic, 

S. What are the conſequences of the'e properties? 

M. By the former it is capable of fultaining other bo- 
dies, as watery vapours, fumes, and exhalations from wlit- 
ferent ſubſtances, in the ſame manner as wocd 1s ſupported 
by water; and by the latter a very ſmall quantity of it is * 
pable 
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puble of being expanded in ſuch a manner, as to fill the 
largelt ſpace, or of being comprefſ:d or confined in a much 
imaller compass than that which it naturally poſſeſſes. At 
the ſame time experiments have demonſtrated, that the air 
is comprefied or condenſed by cold, and expanded or rari- 
fed by heat; whence it follows, that it the leaſt alte tation 
be made in any part of it, either by heat or cold, its 
nigh Houring parts will be put in motion, by that attempt 
which the air makes to teſtore itfelf to its original Rate z 
tor experiments have abundantly proved. that either con- 
denſed or rarited air will return to its former ſtate, as 
ſoon as the cauſe of that condenſ{.tion or rate faction, M hat- 
ter it be, is removed, or ceaſes to a. 

F. What am I to underſtand by the word u ind? 

M. "the wind is a current or ftream of air. which may 
be felt, and uſually Blows from one point of the horizon 
to its oppolite ; as from eaſt to weft. from north to ſonth, 
&Cc, and theſe currents of air, or winds, are either cunkant 
or variable, general or particular. 

S. What do; ou mean by conſtan and variable winds ? 

M. Conftart winds are thoſe which continue to blow for 
ſome corfiderable ſpace of time the ſ me way, or in the 
ſame direction; bur when it frequently fhiifts, or changes 
its direction, it is called a variable wind. | | 

Sy, What is the difference between a general and a partt- 
cular wind ? 

AM. By a general wind is underſtood, that which blows 
the ſame way over a large tract of the globe, during the 
greater part of the year, 

S. Have theſe general winds any other name, and in 
what part of the world are they found? 

M. "| key are commonly called trade-winds. and are 
found between 30 degrees of north and 3o degrees of ſouth 
latitude, ſo that the zone or tract where theſe winds blow 
is about 60 degrees broad, and in this tract there is a con- 
ſtant eaſt wind blowing in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
during the whole year. | 

S. Can any reaſon be given for this conſtancy of the 
wind ? 

M. Undoubtedly : the ſole cauſe is owing to the action 
of the ſun ; for as that luminary, by his apparent motion 


irom eaſt to weſt, heats the air more immediately under 
| bim, 
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him, and conſequently cauſes an expanſion of that fluid, 
ſo the air to the eaſtward is conſtantly ruſhing towards 
the weft, in order to reftore the equilibrium or natural ſtate 
of the air; and hence a perpetual eaſt wind is occaſioned be- 
tween theſe limits. 


S. Are theſe winds found in every part of the world be- 
tween the above limits ? 

M. No: this general motion of the wind is often diſ- 
turbed on the continents and near the ſea-coaſt ; for the 
nature of the foil may either cauſe the air to be heated or 
cooled, and hence various motions will ariſe, ſome of 
which may be contrary to the general ones already men- 
tioned. 'I hus it is found that in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
100 leagues from the coaſt of Africa, between 28 and 10 
degrees of north latitude, there is always a freſh gale of 
wind ſetting from the north-eaſt, and as ſhips approach the 
American tide, it is found that the north-eait wind be- 
comes gradually more eaſterly, ſeldom blowing more than 
a point from the eaſt, either to the north or ſouth. Theſe 
trade-winds are extended to near 32 degrees of north lati- 
tude on the American fide of the Atlantic Ocean, which 
of almoſt 4 degrees farther than they extend on tl.e African 


e. 

S, I have often heard of the monſoons, and that they 
are a particular fort of trade-winds ; but ſhould be glad to 
know ſomething more of their nature and properties? 

M. The mouſcons are periodical winds, blowing ba“! 
the year one way and the other half in a contrary directic 
Theſe periodical winds are found in the Indian Ocean 
the tract between Sumatra and the African coaſt, and tro: 
three degrees of ſouth latitude quite northward to the Aliattsy 
coait, including the Arabian Sea and the Pay of Bengal, 
The monſoons blow from September to April at north-calt. 
and from March to October at ſouth-weſt, The ſhifting 
of theſe monſoons is not all at once, nor are the change 
always productive of the ſame conſequences; in ſome 
places the change is attended with calms, in ſome with va- 
riable winds, and in others with dreadful tempeſts; ſo that 
the navigation is rendered very unſafe at theſe ſeaſons of 
the year. 'lhe ſeamen call theſe tempeſts the breaking up 
of the monſoons, . 

S. Can 
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Can any reaſon be given for this extraordinary change 
of the trade-winds ? 

M. It is owing to the coolneſs and denſity of the air 
near the ſurface of the globe, whereby the warm and ra- 
rified air i» forced upwards in a continual ſtream, where it 
muſt ſpread itſelf to maintain the equilibrium, fo that the 
upper courſe or current of the air will be contrary to the 
under current ; for the upper air muſt move from thoſe 
parts where the greateſt heat is, and ſo by a kind of cir« 
culatory motion the north-ealt wind below will be attended 
with a ſou: h-weſt wind above, and a ſouth eaſt wind below 
with a north-weſt wind above. 


2. Of the Ties. 


S. WY .at am I to underſtand by the tides ? 

M. Py the tides is meant that motion of the waters in 
the ſea and large rivers, by which they are found to riſe 
and fall regularly, The motion of the water during its 
riſing is called its flowing or flux, and that during its falls 
ing is ſtiled its ebbing or reflux. 

S, Can this extraordinary phænomenon be rationally ac- 
counted for ? 

M. The ancients formed ſeveral hypotheſes to account 
for the riſing and falliug of the waters; but the true cauſe 
was unknown till Sir Iſaac Newton diſcovered it. | 

S. Can you explain it in ſuch a manner as to give me 
ſome idea of this curious operation of nature ? 

M. I will endeavour to explaln it in the cleareſt manner 
I am able; but as the ſubje ct is very intricate, the utmoſt 
attention will be neceſſary on your part; for otherwiſe the 
attempt will prove abortive. 

It is abundantly evident, from dafly experience, that all 
bodies thrown up ards from the earth, fall down to its 
ſurface in perpendicular directions; and as all lines perpen- 
dicular to the ſur ace of a ſphere tend towards the center, 
theretore the lines along which all heavy bodies fall are di- 
rected towards the center of the earth; and as theſe bodies 
apparently fall by their own weight or gravity, the law by 
which their tail is regulated is called the law of gravita- 
tion. But a+ theſe bodies are undoubtedly drawn towards 
the earth by ſome active quality, it is not improper AY 

of | 
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they are attracted by the earth: and therefore, in reſp-& 
to the earth the words attraction and gra'itation may be 
uied for one another. as they both imply the ſame thing, 
Viz. that pouet or law by which heavy bodies tend towards 
the center of the earth. 

By a ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, Sir Iſaac Newton dif- 
cover d, that this law is univerſally diffuſed throughout the 
word, and that the regular motions among the heavenly. 
bodies are governed by this principle; ſo that the earth and 
moon attract each other, and are both attr &cd by the ſun. 
He alſo diſcovered, that the force of attraction exerted by 
theſe bodies on each other diminiſhed, as the diſtance 
increated, in proportion to the ſquares of thoſe diltances 
that is, the power of attraction at double the diſtance was 
four times leſs; at triple the diſtance nine times leſs ; and fo 
on in the tame proportion. 

From theſe principles. it will follow, that as the earth is 
attrated by the ſun and moon, all parts of the earth will 
not gravitate towards the center in the ſame manner as they 
would, provided theſe parts were not affected by ſuch attrac- 
tions. Ind it is very e ident, that if the earth was en- 
tir:ly free from ſuch attraction, the ocean would hare net- 
ther flux nor reflux; becauſe as every part of it would then 
be equally attracted towards the center of the earth, a per- 
fect ſtagnation would be the inevitable conſequence : but 
fince this is not the caſe, the ocean mult riſe higher in thoſe 
parts where the ſun and moon di:minith the gravity of the 
waters, or where the {ſun and moon have the greateftt at- 
traction; and as the force of gravity mut be moſt dimi- 
niſhed in thoſe places of the earth to which the moon is 
neareſt or in the zenith, her attraction there is conſequently 
moſt powerful. 'I he waters, there.ore, in thoſe parts of 
the ſea, will riſe higher than others, and be full fea or high- 
water there, | | 

Conſequently the parts of the earth directly under the 
m on, and alſo thoſe that are directly oppoſite, will have 
their high-water at the ſame time; for either of the halves 
of the earth would equally gravitate towards the other, 
were they free from all external attraction ; but by the ac- 
tion of the moon, the graviiation of one halt of the earth to- 
wards its center is diminiſhed and the other increaſed, Now 
in that hemiſphere of the earth next the moon, the parts 4 

the 
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the zenith being moſt att tacted. and conſequently their gra- 
vitation towards the earth's center dimini{ked ; therefore 
the waters in theſe parts muſt be higher than in any other 
parts of this heiniſphere: and in the hemiſphere fartheſt 
trom the moon, or thoſe in the nadir, b ing leſs attracted 
by the moon than in the parts nearer to her, gravitate leſs 
towards the earth's center; and conſequently the waters 
in thoſe parts alſo muſt be higher than they are in any 
other part of that hemiſphere. 

at the ſame time it will be low-water in thoſe parts of 
the - earth where the moon appears in the horizon, or go 
degrees diſtant from the zenith and nadir: for as the wa- 
ters at the zenith and nadir riſe, the adjacent waters will 

refs towards thoſe placrs, in order to maintain the equili- 
33 and others, to ſupply their places, will move the 
ſame way; and in this manner the motion will be conti- 
nued to the places qo degrees diſtant from the zenith and 
nadir : that is, in thoſe places where the moon appears in 
the horizon : conſequently the water in thoſe places will be 
at the loweſt. 

S, I think I comprehend the whole of what you have 
delivered ; but ſhould be glad to know why the tides are 
higher at the full and change of the moon, and lower at the 
quarters, than at other times? 

M. I was going to explain that particular, which flows 
from the ſame principles. At the full of the moon ſhe is 
directly oppoſite to the ſun, and therefore their forces 
jointly conſpire to raiſe the waters: for when the moon makes 
bigh-water in the zenith, the ſun does the ſame in the na- 
dir. "Theſe are called ſpring tides, and thoſe which hap- 
pen at the quarters of the moon neap-tides. Ihe reafon 
why the neap-tides are lower than any other, 1s. becauſe 
in the quarters of the moon, when theſe tides happen. the 
to luminaries are go degrees dittant from each other; 
that ie, when the moon is in the zenith, the fun is in the 
horizon, and when the ſun 1s in the zenith the moon is in 
the horizon; conſequently where the moon raiſes the wa— 
ters the ſun depreſſes them, and raifes them where the moon 
depreſſes; fo that the riſe of the tides is only equal to the 
difference between their attractions. 

F. ut do the phenomena of the tides agree with this 

Wo: theory ? 
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theory? is it always high-water when the moon is either in 
the zenith or nadir ? 

M. The phænomena of the tides would always agree 
with the theory, if the whole earth were entirely covered 
with water ; but as this is not the caſe. and there are mul. 
titudes of iſlands, beſides the continents, lying in the way of 
the tide, which interrupts its courſe ; the water often cannot 
flow from eaſt to weſt, but muſt take ſome other direction; 
and therefore the times of high-water will not at all places 
be when the moon is in the meridian. Common experi- 
ence confirms this remark ; for the tide of flood ſets to the 
ſouthward along the coaſt of Norway, and continues its 
courſe along the eaſtern ſhore of Great-Britain, ſupplying 
all the harbours, rivers, &c. in its track, one after ano- 
ther; becauſe it is impoſſible for the general current of the 
waters from caſt to weſt to be continued, on account of the 
large continent of Holland, Denmark, Norway, &c. but as 
water always endeavours to maintain a level, it will in its 
paſſage flow towards any other point of the compaſs, to 
fill up vacancies wherever they are found. In conſequence 
of this motion of the tide to the ſouthward, the ports of 
Scotland muſt be firſt ſupplied. Accordingly it is known, 
that on the days of the full and change of the moon it is 
high-water at Aberdeen at 45 minutes after 12 at night; 
but at Tinmouth-bar not till 3 in the morning. Hence 
rolling to the ſouthward, it makes high-water at the Spurn 
a little after 5, but not till 6 at Hull, becauſe of the time 
requiſite for its paſſing up the river; thence paſſing over 
the Well-bank into Yarmouth-roads, it makes high-water 
there a little after 8, but not before 9 in the pier, and it 
requires an hour more to make high-water at Yarmouth- 
quay ; in the mean time the flood ſetting away to the ſouth. 
ward, it makes high-water at Harwich about half an hour 
after 10, at the Nore at 12, at Graveſend at half an hour 
after 1, and at London at 3, all the ſame day. In the 
dame manner the courſe of the tide may be traced in every 
Part of the world, and will be found to agree with the 
theory already explained, regard being had to the inter- 
ruptions of the general motion of the waters from caſt to weſt 
by continents, i 5, &c. | 

I ſhall finiſh this account of the theory of the tides with 
ene further remark, namely, that the ſpring-tides do not 


happen 
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happen directly at the time when the moon is at the full 
and change, but a day or two after, when the attrati\ e 
forces of the ſun and moon have acted together for ſome 
conſiderable time; in like manner the neap-tides happen a 
day or two after the quarters, when the effect of the moon's 
attraction has, for ſeveral days together, been leſſened by 
that of the ſun. ; 


DIALOGUE VI. 
Explaining the different Poſitions of the Sphere. 


s. AS the ſphere different poſitions ? I imagined it was 

H fixed mi racks - hag 

M. The ſphere in which the fixed ftars ar to be 

is really immoveable; the earth alſo has conſtantly 

the ſame poſition with regard to the ecliptic; but the phæ- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies are different in different la- 
titudes, nor can theſe phœnomena be explained by the ar- 
tificial or armillary ſphere, but by placing it in a poſition 
adapted to the latitude of the place. This is what is meant 
by the different pofitions of the ſphere, and theſe are ei- 
ther direct, parallel, or oblique. 

S. What is meant by a direct ſphere ? 

M. A direct or right ſphere, is that poſition where the 
equinoctial paſſes through the zenith and nadir, and the two 

les become the north and ſouth points of the horizon. 

ig. 2. Plate I. repreſents a direct ſphere, where A Q_ is the 

uinoctial, and the points, , Q. the zenith and nadir; 
N S is the horizon; the point N the north, and the 
point S the ſouth pole; a, b, is the tropic of Cancer, and 
c, d, the tropic of Capricorn. 

S. From obſerving that the zenith is in the equinoctial, 
I imagine that this poſition of the ſphere muſt belong to 
thoſe who live under the equinoctial. | 

M. You are extremely right, and you may eaſily per- 
ceive that their days and nights muſt be equal throughout 
the whole year; that the ſun riſes and falls nearly perpen- 
dicular; that he is nearly fix months to the northward, and 
the. ſame length of time to the ſouthward of their zenith; 
and that twice iu the year he is directly in their 8 

wRl 
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which time the inhabitants have no ſhadow. Their twi- 
light, or interval of time between break of day and fun- 
riling, is always equal, and continues about an hour. 

S. Why is it called a right or direct ſphere ? | 

M. Becauſe the heavenly bodies a; peer to aſcend from 
the eaſtern ſide of the horizon to the meridian, and deſcend 
from the meridian to the weſtern fide of the horizon, in 
right or direct lines. 

S. What is a parallel ſphere? : 

M. A parallel ſphere is where the viſible pole is directly 
in the zenith, and the equinoctial becomes the horizon. 
This poſition of the ſphere is er to the parts of 
the earth under the pole, where the inhabitants, if indeed 
there are any, will perceive the ſun continually circu- 
lating nearly parallel to the horizon during the day, 
which will continue fix months, the other fix months be- 
ing night. I ſaid nearly parallel to the horizon, becauſe 
the ſun will appear to deſcribe a ſpiral line from the hori- 
zon towards the zenith, during the firſt three months or 
half their day, and then deſcend in the ſame manner to- 
wards the horizon, which he will again reach in the ſame 
interval of time. Plate I. Fig. 3. repreſents a parallel 
ſphere, where N is both the north pole and the zenith; N 
the ſouth pole and the nadir; and AQ the equinoctial and 
horizon; a. b, is the tropic of Cancer, or the ſun's nor- 
thern boundary, and e, d, the tropic of Capricoin, 

S. What is an oblique ſphere ? 

M. An oblique ſphere is that where the heavenly bodies 
appear to riſe and ſet obliquely to the horizon. One of 
the poles is eleva'ed above, and the other depreiſed below 
the horizon. This poſition of the ſphere is common to all 
the inhabitants of the earth, except thoſe who live under 
the equinoctial or one of the poles; but the ohliquity is 
greater or lefs, and the difference beta een the length of 
tae longeſt and ſhorteſt day more or lef:, in proportion to 
the lati ude of the place; both the obliquity and difference 
in the length of the days increaſing with the latitude. 
his poſition of the ſphere is repreſented Vlate I. Fig. 4. 
v here Z is the zenith and N the nadir, P the north and S 
the ſouth pole, H O the horizon, E Qthe equinoRial, 
a, b, the tropic of Cancer, and c, d, the tropic of Co- 
pricoru. You obſerve that H O, the horizon, cuts the c qui- 

| | noctial 
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noctial and two tropics obliquely ; and as the apparent mo- 
tion of all the heavenly bodies is nearly parallel to theſe 
oircles, they muſt all riſe and ſet in an oblique direct ion. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


uimning the different Syſlems of the Nori. and the 
OE — 15 the Earth. * : 


1. Of the different Syſtems of the World. 


. WIH is meant by the word ſyſtem? 
M. It has ſeveral ſenſes when applied to diffe- 
rent arts and ſciences ; but in aſtronomy it means no more 
than an hypothefis, or ſuppoſition of a certain order or ar- 
rangement of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, in order to 
account for all the appearances of the heavenly bodies, 
their motions, changes, &c. | 
S. How many ſyſtems of this kind are there? 
M. Three: the Ptolemaic, Tychonic, and Pythagorean 
or Copernican ſyſtem. | 
S. On what principles is the Ptolemaic ſyſtem founded ? 
M. It ſuppoſes that the earth is immoveably fixed in the 
center of the univerſe ; that the fun, tne moon, the pla- 


nets, and the ſtars, all revolve round it, from caſt to well, 


in 24 haurs, and that theſe heavenly objects are placed in 
the following order : the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the Fixed Stars, and, above all 
theſe, the Primum Mobile, or the imaginary ſphere whieh 
gives motion to all the reſt. 

S. Why is it called the Ptolemaic ſyſtem ? 

M. Becauſe it was invented by Clavdius Ptolemy, a ce- 
lebrated attronomer of Peluiium in Egypt, where he made 
his obſervations. 

§. Is this ſyſtem ſufficient to account for the motions of 
the heavenly bodies ? | 

M. No. The apparent motions of the planets themſelves 
cannot be accounted for, without having recourſe to ſs 
much celeitial machinery. as will never be admitted by any 
rexionavle perſon ; and the motions of the ſatellites, or 

C moons, 
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moons, attending ſome of the planets, cannot be explained 
even with thoſe contrivances, 

S. How came it to be eſtabliſhed, if it is not ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſ* ? 

M. It was invented and adhered to chi fly, becauſe it 
ſeemed to correſpond with the ſenſible appearances of the 
celeſtial motions. I hey took it for granted, that the mo- 
tions which thoſe bodies appeared to have, were ſuch as 
they truly and really performed ; and, not imagining any 
motion in the earth, nor being appriſed of the diſtinction 
between abſolute, relative, and apparent motion, they were 
incapable of making an adequate judgment of theſe matters ; 
ſo that for want of the proper aſſiſtance which after-ages 

produced, they were under the neceſſity of being miſled by 
their own ſenſes. They had not the leaſt notion of any 
other ſyſtem ; nor did they imagine there was any other 
wor d befides the earth on which they lived. They were 
perſuaded that all things were made for the uſe of man; 
that all the ſtars were fixed in one concave ſphere, at an 
equal diſtance from the earth ; and that the primum mo- 
bile, or firſt mover, was circumſcribed by the empyrean 
heaven, of a cubic form, and which they ſuppoſed to be the 
celeſtial paradiſe, or the bliſsful abode of departed ſpirits. 

S. What is the Tychonic ſyſtem ? 

M. It is an emendation of the Ptolemaic, made by Tv- 
cho Brahe, a celebrated aſt ronomer of Denmark. He was 
abundantly convinced that every part of the Ptolemaic hy- 

thefis could not be true; tat not being able to reconcile 
:imſelt to the motion of the earth, invented a new ſyſlem. 
He ſuppoſed the earth to have no motion, and that the ſun 
and moon revolved about it in 24 hours, as in the Ftolemaic 
ſyſtem; that Vercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, re- 
volved about the ſun as a center; and that the fixed ftars 
were placed ia a concave ſphere, which revolved about the 
earth. Some time after this hypotheſis had been propoſed 
it received an adc1tion, by allowing the earth a motion 
round its own axis, in order to account for the diurnal pha- 
nomena of the h:avenly bodies; but it was ſtill incapable 
of anſwering the purpoſes for which it vas formed, and, 
at the ſame time, incumbered with ſuch ftrange and unrea- 
ſonable foppoſitions, as cannot be admitted by a true phi- 
diopher, | 
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5. As both theſe hypotheſes are falſe, that you call the 
Copernican ſyſtem mult be true, unleſs we have no proper 
{yitem of the world. 

M. You are certainly right. The Copernican ſyſlem is 
founded on demonitrative proofs, and accounts for all the 
phznomena of the heavenly bodies in a very natural man- 
ner. | 

According to this ſyſtem the ſun is placed in the center, 
and the planets and comets ſuppoſed to revolve round it at 
different periods of time, and in orbits at different diſtances 
from it. ; 

Mercury, in an orbit of about 64,000,000 miles in dia- 
meter, revolves about the ſun in the ſpace of 87 days, 23 
hours, and 16 minutes. 

Venus, whoſe orbit is about 118,000,000 miles in dia- 
meter, revolves about the ſun in 224 days, 16 hours, and 
49 winutes. 

The Earth finiſhes its revolution round the ſun in 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, in an orbit of about 1 64,020,000 
miles 1n diameter. 

Mars, in an orbit of 248, oo, oo miles in diameter, 
revolves round the ſun in 686 days. 23 hours, 27 minutes. 

Jupiter, whoſe orbit is vaſtly extended Leyond that of 
Mars, it being 85c,0c0,0co miles in diameter, takes up 
4332 days, 12 hours, 20 minutes, or almoſt 12 years, in 
finiſhing one revolution round the ſun. 

Saturn takes up more than double the time of Jupiter in 
finiſhing one revolution ro nd the ſun, it being no leſs than 
10761 days, 14 hours, 36 minutes, or nearly thirty years; 
and the diameter of its orbit is 1 560,0090.000 miles. 

The Georgium Sidus (difcovered in 18, by Dr. 
Herſchel revolves round the fun in an orbit which is 3114 
millions of miles in diameter, and «coinplere+ its revolution 
ia 30445 days, 18 hours, or ſomewhat more than 83 years. 

The comets revolve about the ſun in d fferent directions 
and different periods of time, in prodigiouſly eccentric or- 
bits. 

Four of the above planets. viz. the Earth, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Georgium idus, have ſatellites or mooas 
revoly ing about them as the centers ot their motion. 

The Earth has only one facet e or moon revolving about 
it. The diameter of the moon's orbit is 480,200 mee, 
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and ſhe finiſhes her revolution in about 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes. 

Jupiter has four ſatellites or moons circulating round 
him. The firſt finiſhes its revolution in 1 day, 18 hours, 
27 minutes; the ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, 13 minutes; 
the third in 7 days, 3 haurs, 42 minutes; and the fourth 
in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes. 

Saturn has ſeven moons which revolve round him in the 
following periods of time: the firſt, or that neareſt the 
body of the planet, in 22 hours, 40 minutes; the ſecond, 
in 1 day, $ hours, 53 minutes; the third in 1 day, 21 
hours, 19 minutes; the fourth in 2 days, 17 hours, 41 
minutes; the fifth in 4 days, 13 hours, 47 minutes; the 
fixth in 15 days, 22 hours, 41 minutes; the ſeventh 1a 79 
days, 22 hours, 41 minutes, | ; 

The Georgium Sidus has two moons, of which the firſt 
completes its revolution in 8 days, 17 hours, 1 minute; 
and the ſecond in 13 days, 11 hours, 5 minutes. 

The planet Saturn is alſo ſurrounded by a thin broad 
rim, as an artificial globe is by its horizon. 

S, What is this ring ſuppofed to be? 

M. It is impoſſible to determine; ſome have conjectured 
that it is the fragments or ruins of its original exterior ſhell, 
che reſt of which 1+ fallen down on the body of the planet; 
but modern aftronomers think it moſt probable that it con- 
fiſts of a vaſt number of ſatellites, which revolve in, and 
enlighten that region, 

S. What are the diameters of the planets ? 

M. The diameter of Mercury is 2782 miles; of Venus 
£637 ; of the Earth 7964; of the Moon 21ito ; of Mars 
36173 of Jupiter 76982; of Saturn 68238; of the Geor- 
gium Sidus 34217 ; and of the Sun 763000. 

S. What are the comets ? 

M. They are ſolid opaque bodies, with long tranſpa- 
rent tails iſſuing from that fide which is oppotite to the 
fun 


H. Why are the comets conſidered as part of the ſolar 
em 
M. B canfe, like the planets, they revolve about the ſun ; 
but this revolution is performed in ſuch eccentric orbits, 
that they are many years, ſo:.e of them many ceaturics, 
before it is finiſhed, | 
S How 
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S. How many comets are there? 

M. Their number is very much greater than that of the 
planets which move in the vicinity of the fun. It 
has been aſcertained from the accounts given by hiftorians 
and late obſervations that more than 459 had been ſeen 

revious to the year 1771 ; but the number of comets whoſe 
orbits are ſettled with ſufficient accuracy to prove their 
identity when they may appear again is not more than fifty- 
nine, reckoning as late as the year above mentioned. The 
aſtronomy of comets, however, is yet in its infancy ; there: 
has not time ſufficieot, fince the firſt obſervations for 
determining their motions, periods, &c, were made, to 
reader this part of the ſcience complete, 


2. Of the Matias of the Earth. 


M. The earth has two different motions ; one round its 
a*is, from weſt to eaſt, which is performed in 24 hours; 
and the other in its orbit round the ſun, between the pla- 
nets Venus and Mars, which is finiſhed in the ſpace of a 
ſolar year: the former produces the viciffitades of day and 
night, with the apparent motion of the heavenly bodies 
from eaſt to weſt, and the latter the change of the ſeaſons. 

S. I can cafily conceive, that, if the earth revolves 
round its axis, from welt to eaſt, in 24 hours, the heavenly 
bodies muſt appear to move the contrary way, viz. from 
ealt to welt; and conſequently riſe in the former and ſet in 
the latter; bat 1 cannot comprehend how the earth's mo- 
tion round the ſun can be productive of the regular chan 
of the ſeaſons, and ſhould therefore be glad if you w 
explain it. 

. Very readily; and in order to this it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that if a globe or ball be ſuſpended by a thread 
trom the cieling of a room before a candle placed on a ta- 
ble, one half of it will be illuminated and the other not. 
If the globe be ſuſpended at one of its poles, and placed 
in a direction level with the flame of the candle, the ho- 
rizontal rays iſſuing from the luminary, will ftrike the 
globe in the middle or equinoctial, and the circle which 
terminates the enlightened and darkened hemiſpheres. ge- 
nerally called the cirele of 8 will paſs — 
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the poles of the earth, cutting all the parallels of Jatitu.le 
at right angles; and were this the poſition of the earth, 
her motion round the ſun would not be productive of any 
change ia the ſeaſons : the days and nights would be always 
equal in every part of the globe, except directly under each 
pole, where the fun would appear to move continually 
round the horizon without ever ſetting. But the great Au- 
tior of nature has thought proper that the earth ſhould not 
move in the plane of tne equinoctial, but in that of the 
ecliptic; and as the plane of the ecliptic is inclined to that 
of the equinoctial in an angle of 23 deg. 29 min. there- 
tore the axis ot the earth, which is perpendicular to the 
plane of the equinoctial, muſt be inclined to the plane of 
her orbit in an angle of 66 deg. 31 min. being the com- 
pleinent of 23 deg. 29 min. 

Now as the earth always moves with its ax1s parallel to 
itſelf, and always inclined in the above angle to the plane 
of its orbit, the northern parts will one time of the year 
be more turned towards the fun, and conſequently more 
enlightened than the ſouthern, and the other part of the 
year the fouthera parts will enjoy the ſame advantage. 
Hence the vatiuus alterations of heat and cold. of the length 
and ſhortneſs of the days, will enſue in the courſe of the 
revolution of the earth about the ſun, which will occaſion 
all the variety.of ſeaſons, as ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and 
MI ter. 

S: | have now ſome faint idea how the changes of the 
ſeaſons ate produced by the revolution of the earth round 
the ſun; but ſhould be very glad if you would endeavour 
to render it ſtill more eaſy to be underſtood. 

M. Nothing in my power ſhall be omitted, and in or- 
der to this 1 have repreſented the whole by a figure, ſee 
Plate III., in which S is the fun, C, C, C, C, C, &c. 
the earth's orbit, ſeen at a diſtance. and the eye elevated a 
little above it. Ihe earth is repreſented in the firſt point 
of each of the twelve figns, as marked in the figure, with 
the twelve months annexed ; e the pole and e d the axis of 
the ecliptic, always perpendicular to the plane of the or- 
bit. P the north pole of the world, m the ſouth pole, and 
PC m its axis, about which the earth's diurnal revolution 
is performed. P CE is the angle of the earth's axis to rhe 

| plane 
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Mane of her orbit, the ſame parall-liſm being always pre- 
ſerved. 

When the earth is in the firt point of Libra, the ſun 
appears in the oppoſite point of the ecliptic, at Aries, 
which happens abgut the 21it of March, aad when the 
carth is in Aries, the ſun will appear in Libra, about the 
224 of September. At both theſe times the edge of the en- 
lightened hemi'phere is parallel to the equinoctial colure, 
and paſſes through the two poles of the world, dividing each 
p tallel of latitude into two equal parts; conſequently the 
diurnal parallel of every inhabitant on the ſurface of the 
earth, will, at either of theſe ſeaſons, be half in the illum'- 
nated, and half in the obſcure. part of the earth, thereture 
the day and night will be equal in all places. 

Let u conceive the earth to have moved from Libra to 
Capricorn, is axis or line of direction keeping the ſame 
paralleliſm, will now coincide with the ſolſtitial colure, and 
the edge of the diſc being perpendicular thereto, will paſs 
through e, the pole of the ecliptic. In this ſituation of 
the earth, all places within the northern polar circle are il- 
luminated during the whole diurnal revolution, at which time 
the inhabitants ſee the ſun for more than twenty-four hours; 
but the parallel of thoſe who live under the polar circle touch- 
ti the edge of the diſc, and therefore the ſun touches their 
horizon about midnight; every other parallel interſects the 
edge of the diſc, as the illuminated parts of the paral- 
lels ia the northern hemiſphere are greater than the obſcure 
parts, the days at this ſeaſon, which is called the ſummer 
folitice, and happens about the 21ſt of June, are longer 
than the nights, and this difference between the days aud 
nights is more or leſs, in proportion as the place is ſituated 
nearer to or farther trom the polar circle.” 

Wl.ile the earth is moving from Libra through Capri- 
corn to Aries, which is performed in fix months, the fun 
will appear to move ftom Aries through Cancer to Libra, 
and the north pole being all that ti-e in the illuminated 
hemiſphere will have fix months continual day; while all 
the other parte of the northern hemiſphere, between the 
equa:or aud the arctie circle, will perceive the days gradu— 
ally lengthen during the three firſt months, aud ſhorten in 
the fame proportion during the three latter; but while the 
earth paſſes from Aries through Cancer to Libra, and the 
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ſan appears to move ſrom Libra through Capricorn *4 
Aries, the north pole will be in the obſcure part, and conte- 
«4, ucntly involved in continual night, the ſouth pole at the 
{me time enjoying continual day. 

When the earth is in Cancer. the ſun appears in Capricorn. 
At this ſeaſon the nights, to all the inhabitants of the 
northern hemiſphere will exceed the days as much as the 
days before, when the earth was in the oppoſite point of 
her orbit, exceeded the nights For the nocturnal archey, 
ot oi ſcure parts of their parallels, are here equal to the illu- 
minaied parts when the earth was in Capricorn, and the 
illuminated parts are here no greater than the obſcure j arts 
were then. 

F. I thank you, Sir. I now plainly ſce the reaſon why 
ihe changes obſervable in the ſeaſons naturally reſult from 
the motion of the earth round the ſun; but I have heard it 
allerted, that the ſummer with us is ſeveral days longer than 
the winter. I ſhall therefore be glad to know whether this 
be true; and, it ſo, the cauſe of this difference. 

AM. The aſſertion is true, and I will endeavour to ex- 
plain the cauſe of this inequality, By ſummer is meant 
the time in which the earth moves in her orbit from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox; and, by winter, the time 
in which it paſſes from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, 
It is evident that the ec.iptic upon the globe is divided into 
fix northern and fix ſouthern ſigns, and that it interſects 
the equator in the points Aries and Libra. In our ſummer 
the ſun's apparent motion is through the fix northern. and 
in the winter through the fix ſouthern ſigns ; yet the ſun 
is 186 days, 11 hours, 51 minutes, in paſſing through the 
firſt fix, and only 178 days, 17 hours, 58 minutes, in paſſing 
through the fix laſt ; conſequently our ſummer exceeds the 
winter by 7 days, 17 hours, 53 minutes. 

In order to explain the cauſe of this inequality, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that the earth's orbit is not a cir- 
cle but an ellipfis, and that the ſun is placed in one of its 
foci. This being premiſed, the reaſon for the difference 
between the lengths of the ſummer and winter will eafily 
appear. Let ABCD (Plate IV. Fig. 1.) repreſent the 
earth's orbit, S the ſun in one of its foci ; when the earth 


is at B, the fun will ap,car at H, in the firſt point of 


Aries, and while the earth moves from B, through C to = 
| the 
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the ſun will appear to move from H through E to F, that 
is through the ſix northern ſigns V. 8, U, S, Qs , to 
=. When the earth is at D, the ſun appears at F, in the 
firſt point of Libra, and as the earth moves from D, through 
A to B, the ſun will appear to move from F, through G 
to H, that is through the fix ſouthern figns , M, I, Vs 
=, N, to Aries at H. Hence the line F H, drawn through 
the ſun at 8, to the firſt point of Libra, divides tha celeſ- 
tial ecliptic into two equal parts ; but the ſame line divides 
the earth's elliptical orbit ABCD into two unequal parts, 
the ſun not being in the center, but in one of the foci of 
this orbit. The greater part BC D is that which the earth 
deſcribes in ſummer. or when the ſun appears to paſs through 
the northern figns: the leſſer part, D, A, B. is that which 
the earth deſcribes in winter, when the ſun appears to paſs 
through the ſouthern igns. And from this unequal diviſion 
of the earth's orbit, the ſummer becomes longer than the 
winter. 

S, Your explanation is extremely eaſy to be underſtood, 
and I think I comprehend it thoroughly ; but it appears to 
me. that, according to theſe principles, the ſun muſt be 
nearer to us in the midſt of winter, than in the midft of 
ſummer. 

M. You are extremely right; this is really the caſe : the 
ſun's apparent diameter is greater in our winter, than in 
ſummer, occafioned by the earth's being nearer to that lumi- 
nary, when at A, the midſt of winter, than it is when at C, 
the mid!t of ſummer. The ſun's apparent diameter in in- 


ter, is 32 min. 47 ſec. in ſummer, 31 min. 40 ſec. 


If the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun be called 
1000, its eccentricity will be 17 ; its greateſt dittance 1017. 
and its leaſt diftance 983. 

§. You have now, Sir. kindly removed every difficulty ; 
I can eafily form an idea of the carth's motion, and of all 
the phænomena that muſt reſult from her moving in wn 
elliptical orbit round the fun: but ſtill there is one particu- 
lar which I cannot comprehend, and which I ſhould be very 
glad if you could expla:n; it is this: if the earth revolves 
round her axis, we muſt ſometimes ſtand with our heads 
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M. Your objections will have the ſame force, whether 
the earth revoives about her axis, or not; provided her 
form be ſpherical ; for our antipodes will ftand directly op- 
polite to us; or, according to our notion, with their 
keads downwards. But thoſe terms upwards and down- 
wards, have nothing to do with univerſal ſpace : we are 
kept to the earth's ſurtace on all fides, by the power of its 
central attraction; which, acting on all bodies, in propor- 
tion to their denſities, or quantities of matter, without any 
regard to their bulk, conſtitutes what we call their weight; 
and having the ſcy over our heads, go where we will, and 
cur fect towards the center ot the earth, we call it up, over 
our heads and down, under our feet; though the ſame right 
line, which is down to us. through the center, beyond 
the oppoſi e ſurface of the earth, would be up, to the inha- 
bitants of that oppofire fide. For the inhabitants at p, m, 
e. h. s, o, o, Plate I. Fig. 1. ſtand with their feet to- 
wards the earth's center, < , and have the ſame figure of 
ky, P, MI, E, I, S, Q ©, over their heads. There- 
fore, the point 8, is as directly upward to the inhabi- 
tant s, on the ſouth pole, as P is to the inhabitant p, on 
the north pole. Alſo, the inhabitant e, about the nor- 
thern extremity of Peru, will have E over his head. while 
the inhabitant at q, will have Qin his zenith. Each of 
theſe obſervers is ſurpriſed, that his oppoſite, or anti pode, 
can ſtand with his head hanging downwards. But let ei- 


ther go to the other, and he will tell him, that he ſtood as 


upright and firm on the place where he was, as he now 
ftands where he is. To all thoſe obſervers, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars. ſeem to turn round the points P and ©, as the ples 
of the axis, PCS; becauſe the earth does really turn 
round the mathematical line, p C 6, as round an axis, of 
which p is the north pole. 

We cannct, indeed, help imagining, when we fee an 
artincial globe or ball, tuipended in a room, that it has an 
upper or an under fide, and immediately extend the ſame 
idea to the carta; whence we conclude, that it is as im- 
pofuble for perfons to ſland on the under fide of the earth, 
as tor pebbles to lie on the under fide of the ſuſpended 
globe; which inſtantly fall Cown from it to the ground, 
Bat this is owing to a very different cauſe : the attraction 
of 
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of the cartl» is too ſtrong for the attraction of the globe, and 
conſequently draws them to itſelf, 'I his would be the very 
caſe with our earth, if a globe, much bigger that itſelf, 
was placed near it; for its attraction would pull away every 
thing from the fide of the earth next to it; and only thoſe 
on the oppoſite, or upper ſide, could keep upon its ſurface. 
But there is no larger globe near enough to our earth, to 
overcome its central attraction; and therefore it has no ſuch 
thing as an upper or an under fide ; for all bodies near its 
ſurface, even to the moon, gravitate towards its center, 


DIALOGUE VIII. 
T he Uje of the Glibes. 


M. IN order, my dear pupil, to render my inſt ructions for 

the uſe of the globes more eaſy, I have drawn the 
figures of both globes, Plate V. and defire you will keep your 
eye u-on them, while I endeayour to explain what is meant 
in every particular. 

It has been already proved, that the earth is of a ſpheri- 
cal tigure, and hence geographers have choſen an artificial 
globe, as the mot appoſite inſtrument to delineate on its 
ſurface, the continents, iflands, oceans, ſeas, lakes, rivers, 
&c. of our terraqueous world, in their natural form. order, 
diſtance, and ſituation. So that an artificial terreſtrial globe, 
may be conſidered as this earth in miniature. 

Whoever views the hcavens in a clear nighe, will ſoon 
perceive, that the ſtars appear to the eye, as it they were all 
placed in a conca e ſphere. And, tor this reaſon, aftrono- 
mers have thought the external furface of an artificial 
globe, a very proper in krument for laying down the ſtars 
in their proper poſition and diſtance from one another, and 
in their ſeveral magnitudes. Conſequently, a celeſtial globe 


15 a lively reprefentation of the {ttarry heavens. 


F. You obſerved that the itars avpeared to the eye as if 
placed in a concave ſphere ; how then can the coavex ſurface 
of a globe repreſent its internal concavity :? 

M. In order to form a true idea, how the convex ſurface 
of a celeſtial globe becomes a lively reprefſeatation of the 
heavenly ſphere, you muſt imagine the globe to be trant- 
6 rann, 
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parent, and yourſelf placed in the center of it ; for then the 
globe being fixed in its poſition, each ſtar pointed on the 
ſurface, will be in a right-line between the eye of the ob- 
ſerver, and its correſpondent ftar in the heaven. Nor 1s 
this ſuppoſition ſo extravagant, as at firſt ſight it may 
appear, for the earth itſelf, when compared with the 
immenſe diftance of the fixed ftars, is nothing more than 
a _ and may be confidered as the center of the uni- 
verie. 

S. You have ſufficiently removed the difficulty, and will 
therefore pleaſe to proceed with your deſcription ? 

M. On the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, the external 
form of the whole earth, with its ſeas, oceans, &c. is deli- 
neated, in a true proportion, the image of each continent, 
land, &c. taking up the ſame ſpace on the artificial globe, 
in proportion to its magnitude, as the real continent, iſland, 
&c. takes up on the ſurface of the earth. 

On the convex ſaperficies of the celeſtial globe, all the 
ſtars (at leaſt all the remarkable one) that decorate the 
face ot night, are inſerted in their proper places; and as the 
number of the fixed ſtars would render it too difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them readily from one another, aftronomers have 
divided them into ſeveral aſteriſms, or conſtellations, each 
of which contains a ſyſtem of ſeveral ſtars, which are ſeen 
near each other in the heavens. Theſe conftellations were 
formed in the early ages of the world, by the firſt obſervers 
of the heavens, of whom Chiron, the Centaur, is thought 
to have been the firſt, and who completed his work about 
the time of he Argonautic expedition, 1225 years before 
the chriltian zra, Accordingly, his conſtellations were al- 
moſt all of them ſymHolical hiſtories of perſons and things, 
famous in that remarkable undertaking. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, Aries, the ram, was placed among the afteriſms, in 
commemoration of his golden fleece, and was made the 
firit of the figns, as being the enſign of the ſhip, in which 
Jaſon failed to Colchis. he number of theſe conſtellations 
has been from time to time augment-d, and the number of 
the Hars in each increaſed, as aſtronomy advanced towards 
perfection. 


S. How many eonſtellations are there now delineated on 
the celeſtial globe ? 


AV. Sixty-ſeven; containing 3001 flats; ſo that 2 
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ſtar within the compaſs of our horizon, may be eaſily known. 
And hence it appears, that globes are not only the moſt 
proper contrivances for accounting for all the motions, real 
or apparent, of the heavenly bodies; but for conveying the 
cleareſt ideas neceſſary to be formed, in order to underftand 
thoroughly, geography, navigation, aſtronomy, and their 
dependent ſciences. 

But in order to lay down, in their true fituation and or- 
der, the ſtars upon the celeſtial globe, and to deſcribe the 
different terminations of the land and ſea on the terreſtrial, 
it was abſolutely neceflary to have ſome fixed or certain 
points, and lines, from which they might count aud mea- 
ſure ; and hence originated the ſeveral circles, deſcribed 
on the ſurface of the globes. and which are the ſame with 
thoſe I have already defined in the ſecond dialogue; ſo that 
I ſha!l now proceed to deſcribe the ſeveral appurtenances 
belonging to the globes. 

1. The horizon is that great broad circle which di- 
vides the globe into two equal parts, called the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. It is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
ſenſible, and rational. I he fenfible, or rational horizon, is 
that circle which bounds the utmoſt proſpe& of our fight. 
when we view the heavens from any part of the ſurface of 


the earth, or ſea. "lhe rational, or true horizon, is that 


which bounds the fight, ſuppoſing the eye placed in the 
center of the earth, and beholding half the entire firmament 
at one view. This is repreſented by the upper ſurface of 
the frame, H, O, in which the globe is fixed, ha ing two 
notches, one in the northern, and the other in the ſouthern 
part of it, for the brazen meridian, hereafter deſcribed, to 
tand in. See Plate V. 

This circle is of great uſe in determining the times of 
the rifing and ſetting of the ſun, or ftars, and their con- 
tinuance above the horizon, and to ſhew us the reaſon of 
the increaſe, and decreaſe of the length of the day and night, 
&c. in all places on the earth, by inſpection. 

2, The next great circle is the meridian, repreſented 
by the brazen frame or circle, in which the globe is ſuſ- 
pended by the two wires, which repieſent the two poles, 
or the two extremities of the axis on which the globe turns. 
This circle divides the globe into two equal parts, called 
the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres ; and, from its being 
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made of braſs, 1s generally called the brazen meridian. Tt 
is divided into four equal parts, each containing go deg. two 
of which begin at the equator, and increaſe cowards each 
pole; while the other tuo begin at the poles, and increaſe 
towards the equator, or equinoctial. 

3- lhe equinoctial, or equator, is the next great circle. 
This divides the globe into tuo equal parts, called the 
northern and fouthern hemiſpheres. 

4. Ihe ecliptic, divided into twelre equal parts, called 
ſigns, and each ſign into 30 deg. divides the globe into 
two equal parts, called the northern and ſouthern hemiſ- 
pheres, with regard to the latitudes of the fixed flars and 
plane's, f a broad ſpace of about 8 deg. be added on 
each fide of the ecliptic, it will repre ent the zodiac, in 
which are the tw:lve aſteriſms, moit of which having the 
reſemblance of ſome living creature, occaſioned its name ; 
Cy in Greek, fignitying an animal. In this ſpace the 
motion of the moon and that of all the planets 1s per- 
formed. 

5- The quadrant of altitude is a narrow, thin, plate of 
pliable braſs, exactly anſwering to one fourth part of the 
meridian, and divided into 90 deg. At one end it has 
a notch, nut, and ſcrew, to fallen it to the meridian in the 
zenith. Ir turns upon a pivot at the bottom of the nut, 
and ſupphes the place of an infinite number of vertical or 
azimuth circles. 

6. The hour circle is a flat-ring of braſs, ſo contrived 
that it may be taken off and fixed about either poles of the 
globe; and when it is thus faſtened to the brazen meridian, 
the pole becomes its center, and there 1s fixed at the end of 
the axis an index, which turns round with the globe, and 
Points out upon the korary circle, the hour, either given or 
required; for, on its upper ſurface are engraved the 24 
hours of the natural day, at"equal diſtances from one ano- 
ther; the II. next the zenith repreſenting twelve o clock 
at noon, and the other, below it, twelve at night ; thoſe on 
the eaſt fide, the morning, and thoſe on the weſt, the aſter- 
nocn hours. 

Having thus, my dear pupil. deſcribed both globes and 
their appurtenances, [ ſhall proceed to ſhew the manner of 
folving problems, by the help of theſe inſtruments and 

endeavour 
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endeavour to ſelect ſuch as more particularly relate to geo- 
graphy. 


PROBLEM I. 
To find the Latitude of any given Place. 


Turn the globe about till the given place lies ex- 
actly under the graduated or eaſtern fide of the brazen 
meridian, then will the degree of the meridian, directly 
over it, be the latitude required; which wil! be north, 
if the place be fituated 1n the northern hemiſphere; if in 
the ſouthern, it will be ſouth. "Thus the latitude f Lon- 
don will be 51 deg- 32 min. N. of Barbadves, 13 deg. 
co min. N. of the Lizard, 49 dig. 57 min. N. of St. He- 
lena, 16 deg. oo min. S. and of the Cape of Good Hope, 
34 deg. 15 min. S. | 


PROBLEM IL 
To jind the Difference of Latitude between any two gi ven 


Places. | 
Bring each of the places propoſed to the brazen meridi- 
an, obterving the reſpetive degrees over each; and the 
number of degrees contained between thoſe interſections 
will be the difference of latitude required. Thus the dif- 
ference of latitude between the Lizard and Barbadoes, will 
be 36 deg. 57 min. between Barbadoes and St. Helena, 29 


deg. oo min. and between St. Helena and the Cape of Good 
Hope, 21 deg. 15 min. 


PROBLEM III. 
To find the Longitude of any given Place, 


Bring the given place to the meridian, and the degree of 
the equator, cut by the meridian, will be the longitude re- 
quired : which will be eaft. if the place be ſituated to the 
ealtward of the firſt meridian, and wet, if fituated to the 
weſtward. Thus the longitude of the Lizard will be 5 deg. 
14 min. W. the longitude of Barbadoes 59 deg. 50 min, 


W. of 
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W. of St. Helena, 5 deg. 53 min. W. and of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 20 deg. 07 min. E. ſuppoſing London to be 
the firſt meridian. 

S. What do you mean by the firſt meridian ? 

M. By the firſt meridian is meant the place upon the 
equator, cut by the meridian of ſome place from which the 
| longitude is reckoned. This meridian is arbitrary, and ac- 
cordingly the longitude has been reckoned from different 
meridians, by different geographers. Ptolemy placed it 
one degree to the weſtward of the Fortunate or Cana 
Iſlands ; ſome have made it to paſs through St. Nicholas 
one of the Cape de Verd Iſlands; ſome through St. Jago, 
another of the Cape de Verd Iſlands; and others through 
Corva, one of the Weſtern Iſlands. The Dutch begin the 
longitude at the meridian of 'Teneriffr, one of the Canary 
Iſlands; the French from the meridian of Ferro, another 
of the Canary Iſlands; and the Engliſh from the meridian 
of London. From this diverſity of firſt meridians, the 
longitude of places frequently differ, on different maps 
and globes, however accurately they may be laid down ; 
but the difference of longitude, which is the principal thing 
required, will be the fame in all, provided the places are laid 
down with equal accuracy. It is therefore of very little 
conſequence wher- the firſt meridian is placed; though, 
if geographers could all agree to begin their longitud-s from 
the firſt meridian, it would, doubtleſs, ſave young ſludents 
in geography a great deal of trouble. 


PROBLEM IV. 
To find the Diffcrence of L1ngitude between any two given 


Places. 


Bring each of the given places ſucceffively to the brazen 
meridian, and ob#\-rve where each meridian cuts the equa- 
tor; count the number of degrees, &c. contained in the 
arch of the equator intercepted between them, which will be 
e difference of long itude required. Thus the difference of 
longitude between the Lizard and Barbadoes, will be 54 
deg. 36 min- W. between the Lizard and St. Helena, © deg. 
39 min. W. and between the Lizard and the Cape of Good 


Hope, 25 deg- 21 min, E, | 
PRO- 
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PROBLEM V. 


To fiid the Diſtance between any two given Places on the 
Globe. | 


Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of alt.tude over the 
two places, and the number of degrees, &c. intercepted be- 
tween them will be the diſtance required. Thus the diſ- 
tance between the Lizard and Barbadoes will be 56 deg. 
16 min. and between Barbadoes and St. Helena 59 deg- 0+ 
min. 


PROBLEM VI. 


The Mur of the Day or Night, at any Place being given, ts 
find the correſponding Hour at another Place. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the 
index of the hour circle to the given hour ; turn the globe 
about, till the place at which the hour is required lie un- 
der the ſame meridian ; then will the index point out the 
hour at the place required. Thus it will be found, that 
when it is 12 o clock at London, it will be 39 min. paſt 11 
at the Lizard; 1 min. after 8 at Barbadoes; 34 min. after 
2 at St. Helena; and 7 min. after 1 at the Cape of Good 

ope. 

This problem is nothing more than the finding the dif. 
ference of longitude between any two places, and reducing 
that difference into time, by dividing it by 15 ; for that dit- 
ference being eitt er added ro, or ſubtracted from, the given 
hour, as the required place is fituated to the eaſt or weſt of 
the meridian of the given place, will be the time required. 
Thus the difference of longitude between London and Bar- 
badoes is 59 deg. 50 min. W. which, reduced into time, 
is 3 hours, 59 min. and becauſe Barbadoes lies to the weſt- 
ward of London; therefore, ſubtract 3 hours, 59 min. 
from 12 hours, and the remainder will be eight hours, 
; min. the time it is by the clock, when it is noon at Lon- 

on. 

S. Why do you divide the difference of longitude by 15, 
in order to reduce it into time. | 

M. Becauſe the earth turns round its axis in 24 hours, 
coaſ. quently 
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conſequently 1ts motion is at the rate of 15 deg. an hour; 
for 360. the num"er of degrees in every great circle, being 
divided by 24. the number of hours quotes 15: conſe- 
quently, it the difference of longitude be given in degrees, 
it may be reduce.l into time, by dividing it by 15 ; or, it 
the difference of longitude be given in time, it may be 
ruduced into degrees, by multiplying the hours, &c, by 
L5. | 


PROBLEM VII. 
T; fird the B caring of avy given Place fro 1 an Her. 


Elevate one of the poles of the globe, until one of the 
given places be in the zenith; ſtay the globe in that poſition, 
and lay the quadrant of altitude over the other place, and 
it will ſhew on the horizon the point of the compaſs the 
latter bears from the former. 


PROBLEM VIII. 


The Day of the Month being given, to fird th: Sun's Place is 
y Fi he Eclipiice 


Find the day of the month ia the calendar on the horizon ; 
and right againſt it is the ſign the ſun is in, and the de- 
gree of that ſign. 'I hus, on the :2t: of May, the ſun will 
be 22 deg. 4 minutes of '|aurus; on the 22d of Augult, 
in 29 deg. 32 min. of Leo, &c. 


PROBLEM IX. 
. The Sun's Place in the Eciiptic being given t2 find his Deeli- 


ud tion 


Bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern fide of the brazen 
meridian. and the deg. in the meridian will be the fun s de- 
clination. Thus, on the 23d of May, the ſun's declination 
will be about 20 deg. 10 min. N. on the 23d of Auguſt, 
about i deg. 13 min, N. and on the 23d of December 


23 deg. 29 min. , 753 


4 
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PROBLEM X. 
I's retify the Glabe ta the Latitude , any Place, 


If the place be in the north latitude, raife the north pole; 
il in ſouth latitude. raiſe the ſouth pole of the globe, until 
the degree of the given latitude, reckoned on the brazen 
meridian under the elevated globe, cuts the plane of the ho- 
rizon; the fame deg. reckoned from the equinoctial, on 
the upper part of the brazen meridian, will be the zenith; 
and the upper part of the frame, the horizon of the place, 
Fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and the globe 
wall be properly rectiſied. 


PROBLEM XI. 


T he Latitude of the Place, and the Day of the Month, or Sun's 
Place in the Eclijiic being given, to find the Beginning and 
Eud of the Morning and Evening Tawilight. 


It has been ſound by obſervation, that the ſolar rays are 
viſible, until the ſun has deſcended 18 degrees below the 
horizon. when total darkneſs begins. | 

The morning twilight, or day-break, commences when 
the fun comes within 16 degrees of the horizon, and con- 

tinues until ſun-riſing. 

S. What is the cauſe of the twilight, by which I ſuppoſe 
you mean, that light which we perceive before the ſun riſes, 
and after it ſets? 

M. This illumination of the heavens, after the ſun is ſet, 
and before he rites. proceeds from the reſiſtance which the 
folar rays meet with in paſſing through the atmoſphere ; 
by which means they are ſtrongly reflected back upon us, 
and therefore we receive the benefit of the light of that 
luminary tor ſome tine before he rifes, and a ter he ſets ; 
and as this intermediate ſtate between the day and the night 
is 0. a longer or ſhorter duration. in pro; ortion, as the dif- 
icrent heights of the atmoſphere, it follows, that duriug 
the winter, when he ait is condenſed by cold, and conſe- 
quently the atmoſphere ſunk, the twilights. are ſooner 
over ; on the contrary, in the ſummer ſeaſon, when the air 


is 
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3s rarified by the heat of the ſun, the atmoſphere is higher, 
and conſequently the twilight longer, Hence alſo we fee 
the reaſon for what has been often obſerved ; I mean, that 
the evening twilight is generally longer than that in the 
morning, eſpecially in the ſummer time : for the ſun, by 
his rays, during his continuance above the horizon, has ele- 

vated the reſleQing particles of the atmoſphere. 
This particular affords us one ftriking inſtance of the 
reat benefit of the atmoſphere encompaſſing our earth; 
fer. was it not for this, the ſon, immediately before his 
ſerting, and after his rifing, would ſhine as bright as at 
noon, and the moment he deſcended below the horizon at 
his ſetting, it wou'd be as dark as at midnight, continuing 
ſo until the moment he aſcended in the morning. in all 
the blaze of meridian day, This ſudden tranſition, from 
the greateſt darkneſs to the greateſt light, would be very 
inconvenient to mankind. Nor is this all; it is by the re- 
flection of the atmoſphere that the rays of the ſun illu- 
minate the whole face of the heavens, and give it that 
bright and ſplendid ap; earance we ſo juſtly admire. For, 
was the atmoſphere annihilated, that part only of the hea- 
vens, in which the ſun appears, a ſeem to ſhine, and 
a ſpectator, on turning his back towards the ſun, would 
immediately perceive it as dark as night, and the ſmalleſt 
ſtars would appear as they now do, in a clear night; be- 
cauſe there would be no ſubſtance to reflect the ſolar rays 
to cur eyes; nor would our artificial lights be ot any great 
ſervice to us, during the abſence of ihe fun. | 
I] have hitherto only confidered the twilight as the rays 
of the ſun himſelf, reflected to us from the earth's atmoſ- 
phere : but ſhall now add. that the body of the fun is al- 
ways encompaſſed with a ſphere of light, which being of a 
much larger circumf-rence than the fan, fart of it might 
riſ: before him, and part of it ſet aſter him: this, conſe- 
quently, lengthens the twilight by illuminating our air, 
when the fun is depreſſed too low. to reach it with his own 
light. Perhaps this is alſo the cauſe why the ſun is pre- 
ceded by aluminous ſegment of a circle in the eaſt, be- 
fore his riſing, different from the light reflected by the at- 
moſphere, from the body of the ſun. The ſame appear- 
ance may he obſerved in the weſt, after the ſetting of that 
luminarys 
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luminary.— Let us now return to the ſolution of the pro- 
blem. 

Having rectiſied the globe to the latitude, fixed the qua- 
drant of altitude in the zenith, and ſet the index of the 
hour circle to 12 at _ turn the globe 3 * 

int ſite to the ſun's place, 28 degrees above 
the — ſide of the docks; then will the index point 
out upon the horary circle, the beginning of the morning 
twilight: and if the globe be ftill turned about its axis, 
until the fame oppoſite point to the ſun's place cut the 
weſtern limb of the horizon, the difference between the 
hour pointed out before, and in the preſent fituation, will 
ſhew the duration of the twilight. If the globe be ſtill 
turned about, until the point in the ecliptic, oppoſite to 
the ſun, be deſcended 18 degrees below the eaftern fide of 
the horizon, the index will point out, on the hour circle, 
the end of the twilight in the evening. 

Thus, upon the twelfth of May, 1772, when the ſun is 
in 22 deg. 6 min. of Taurus, the beginaing of the morning 
twilight will be at 21 min. after 1, and the end of the even- 
ing twilight at 39 min. after 10, after it has continued 
3 hours i min. On the 22d of Auguſt the morning twilight 
will begin at 99 min. after 2, and the evening twilight 
will end at 21 minutes after 10. 


PROBLEM XII. 


The Latitude of the Place, and the Day of the Marth being 


given, 16 find at what Time the Sun will rife and ſet, and the 
Length of the Day and Night, | 


Having rectiſied the globe, bring the ſun's place to the 
meridian, and fet the index of the hour circle to 12 at noon, 
rurn about the globe, until the ſun's place in the eclip- 
tic coincides with the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and the 
index will point out, on the hour circle, the time of the 
ſun's 11fing; and the globe being turned about, until the ſun's 
place arrives at the weſtern ſide of the horizon, the index 
will ſhew the time of the ſun's ſettiag. "The latter being 
doubled, will ſhew the length of the day, and the double of 
the former, the length vi the night. R 

| Thus 
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Thus, on the 12th of Nav, the ſun will rife at 22 min. 
aſter 4, and fet 38 min. after 7. The firſt doubled, viz. 8 
hours, 44 min. will be the length of the night; and the 
double of the former, namely, i 5 hours, 16 min. will be the 
leagth of the day. 

When the declination of the fun becomes equal to the 
complement of the latitude of the place, and they are 
both of the ſame name, the ſun does not deſcend below 
the horizon, but paſſes the meridian at noon an! mid- 


night; continuing to circulate round in this manner, gra- 


dually rifing higher and higher above the horizon, until he 
arrives to his greateſt declination, when he continues gra- 
dually deſcending, until he again reaches the horizon; thar 
is. when his declination becomes equal to the complement 
of the latitude, 


PROBLEM XIL 


To fird the Number of Days the Sun conjtanily ſhines at ary 
Place, within the Ardic Circle; at what Time they begin, 
and at wwhat Time they end; as ali the Time of his Continu« 
ence bela tu the Vlari gan, at the eppoſite Seaſon of the Tear, or 
the Lengih F the linget Night, and ai what Time it begins 


ard end.. 


Having elevated the north pole of the globe, according 
to the latitude of the given place, turn the globe about, 
until ſome point in the firſt quarter of the ecliptic inter- 
ts the meridian in the northern point of the horizon, 
which will be the ſun's place in the ecliptic, w hen con- 
tinual day begins; and right againſt it, in the calendar 
on the horizon, is the day of the month when this will 
Lappen. ä 

If the globe be turned about, until ſome point in the ſe, 
cond quarter of the ecl;ptic interſe&s the meridian in the 
ſame point of the horizon, it will ſhew the ſun's place, 
when the continual day ends; and, conſequently, the day of 
the month is eafily ftoui:d, Thus have we ſolved the firſt 
part of the problem. 

Turn about the globe until ſome point in the third quar- 
ter of the eclipric interſects the meridian, in the ſouthern 

point 
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point of the meridian ; and this will be the ſun's place, when 
continual night begins. And by turning about the globe, 
until ſome point in the fourth quadrant, or quarter of the 
ecliptic, interſects the meridian in the ſame point of the ho- 
rizon, it will be the ſan's place when continual night ends. 
Thus, at the North Cape, in 7 deg. 38 min. N. the 


ſun will not ſet, but tranfit the meridian in the northern 


part of the horizon, on the 12th of May; and from that 
time continue above the horizon until the 31 of July 
following, or during the interval of So natural days: after 
which he will continue to riſe and ſet until the 15th of 
November fol'owing, when he will but juſt touch the ho- 
rizon in the moſt ſouthern point, and will not aſcend, but 
continue below the horizon, until the 27th of January ; 
or, 73 natural days. 

So that the longeſt day will be ſeven natural days longer 
than the longeſt night; a circumſtance arifing from the 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit, as we before obſerved in 
explaining the motion of the earth. 


PROBLEM XIV. 


T he Ltitnde of the Place, the Day F the Month, aul the Su:'s 
Aitiinde bring given, to Nele Hour of tte Das. 


Rectify the g'obe to the latitude, fcrew the quadrant of 
altitude in the zenith, bring the ſun's place to the braz n 
meridian, and ſet the hour index to 12 at noon; turn the 
globe about, until the ſun's place cuts the given altitude on 
the quadrant, either in the eaſtern or wefern ſemi-circle, 
according as the obſervation was made, either in the fore, 
or aftetaoon; then will the index ſhew the hour of the day 
required. 

Thus, in the latitude of 51 deg. 32 min. on the 12th of 
May, when rhe fun has 40 deg. of altitude in the eaſtern 
ſemi-circle, or in the forenoon, it will be found, that the 
obſervation was made at 43 min. after 8 in the morning. 
In the 22d of Auguſt, when he has 35 dez. in the weſtern 
ſemi-cirele, it will be 8 min. after 3 in the afternoon. On 
the 13th of November, when he has 12 deg. of altitude in 
the eattern ſemi-crrcle, it wil! be 46 min. after 9 in the 
morning. And ou the 2.xh of February, at 20 deg. of 

| altitude 
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altitude in the weſtern ſemi- circle, it will be found 24 mia, 
aſter 2. 


PROBLEM XV. 


Citden the Day of the Mauth, and Hour of the Day, to find, 
1. In what Places rf the Earth the Sun is then riſing. 2. 
I: what Places of the Earth he is then ſetting, g. In what 
Places of the Earth he is then upon the Meridian. 4. In 
euhat Places it is then Midnight, 5. In aubat Places the 
Twilight is then juſt wifible. 6. In what Places the T wie 
light is then ending. 7. What Zine of the Earth enjoys at 
that Time nothing but Twilight, 8. What is then the Al- 
titude of the Sun in any Part of the illuminated Hemiſphere, 
g. And what is his depreſſion at the ſame Time, in any 
Part of the obſcure Hemiſphere of the Earth, 


Find, in the calendar, on the horizon, the ſun's place in 
the ecliptic, and alſo his declination for the given time; 
elevate the north pole of the globe, if the ſun have north 
- declination, but the ſouth pole, if the declination be fouth, 
until the arch of the meridian, intercepted between the pole 
and the horizon, be equal to the declination of the ſun at that 
time: bring London, or whatever place the hour of the 
day is given for, to the meridian, iet the index to the given 
hour, and turn the globe about, until the index points ta 
12 at noon. Then will 1. The ſun be vertical to that point 
on the earth whoſe zenith coincides with the ſun's decli- 
nation; and conſ-quently, that luminary will be in the 
nadir, to the oppoſite point in the lower hemiſphere. 2. 
All thoſe places which are in the weſtern ſemi-circle of the 
horizon, will have the ſun riſing. 3. The inhabitants of 
thoſe places of the earth, ſituated in the eaſtern ſemi-circle, 
will fee the ſun ſetting. 4. It will be noon to all thoſe 
people that live under the upper ſemi-circle of the me- 
ridian : and gr. It will be midnight to thoſe who live under 
the oppoſite, or lower ſemi-circle of the meridian, 6. The 
morning twilight is juſt beginning in thoſe places, which 
are depreſſed 18 deg. below the weſtrrn ſemi-circle of the 
horizon : and. 7. In all thoſe places that are depreſſed 18 
deg. below the eaftern ſemi circle of the horizon, the 
evening twilight 1s ending, and total darkneſs coming on. 
8. In all tat zone of the earth, intercepted between that 


circle, 
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circle, and another drawn 18 deg. below, but parallel to 
it, will be wholly in the twilight. g. If the quadrant of 
altitude be fixed in that point where the ſun 1s vertical, 
and laid over any place, the arch contained between the 
place and the horizon, will ſhew the height of the ſun at 
that place. to. If the ſame arch of the quadrant be con- 
tinued, ſo as to paſs over any place in the obſcure he- 
miſphere, the portion of it, intercepted between the place 
and the horizon, will ſhew the depreſſi.n of the ſun in that 
place, 


PROBLEM XVL 
To find the Latitude and Longitnde of a fixed Star. 


In order to have a right idea of this problem, which be- 
longs to the celeſtial globe, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the latitude of a ftar in the heavens, and the latitude of a 
place on the earth, is very different, The latitude of any 
place, is itz diſtance to the north, or ſouth of the equa- 
tor, or equinoctial; but the latitude of a {lar, is its neareſt 
diſtance to the ecliptic ; ſo that a ſtar may be to the north- 
ward of the equinoctial, and yet be in ſouth latitude. 

The longitude, alſo}, in the heavens, and on the earth, 
is different. For, as the la itude of a ſtar is reckoned from 
the ecliptic, ſo the longitude is reckoned on that circle, 
beginning at the ärſt point of Aries, where the ecliptic cuts 
the equinottial. Theſe particulars being premiſed, the 
problem may be ſolved in the following manner : 

Elevate the norih pole of the globe {if the ſtar he in 
north latitude, but the ſouth, if in the ſou hern hemiſphere) 
66 deg. 29 min. the complement of the greateſt obliquity 
of the ecliptic, above the horizon. Tarn the globe abour, 
till the ſoliticial colure lies under the brazen meridian, and 
fix the quadrant of altitude directly over the role of the 
ecliptic ; or, where the ſolſtitial and equinoctial cclures in- 
terſect each her. Then bring the quadran. of alti ude 
over the center of the ſtar, and che degree of the quadrant 
will ſhew its Latitude; which will be either north, or ſouth, 
according as the north or ſouth poles of the globe are ele- 
vated : * point of the ecliptic, cut by the quadrant of al- 
titude, will be the ſtar's place in the ecliptic; and the arch 
or 
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of that circle, intercepted between the fiducial edge of the 
quadrant of alti:ude, and the firſt point of Aries, will ſhew 
the longitude of the fame ftar. 

Thus, Aldebaran, or the ſouthern eye of the bull, will 
be found in 7 Aeg. 34 min. of Gemini, having 3 deg. 
30 min. of ſouih latitude : the head of caſtor, or the nor- 
thern Iwin, in 17 deg. 2 min. of Cancer, having 10 deg. 
4 min. north latitude : the bright foot of Orion, called 
Regel, in 13 deg. 37 min. of Gemini, with 31 deg. 10 
min. fouth latitude : and Sirius, or the great Dog Star, 
in 10 deg. 56 min. of Cancer, and in 39 deg. 32 min. 
ſouth latitude, 


PROBLEM XVII. 
To find the right Aſcerfion and Declination of any fixed Star. 


The right aſcenſion of a ſtar, is the arch of the equinoc. 
tial, intercepted be ween the firſt point of Aries, and the 
meridian paſſing through the center of the ſtar; it is there- 
fore the ſame with the longitude upon the earth, and the 
quantity ot it would be the ſame, provided the firſt meridian 
paſſed through the point where the firſt point of Aries 
cuts the equinoctial. The declinition of a ſtar. is the diſ- 
tance of the ftar to the northward, or ſouthward, of the 
equinoctial, and conſcquently is the ſame wich the latitude 
on the earth; and as they both begin from the ſame line, 
both the quantity and denomiration are the ſ me, The 
ght a cenſion and declination of any ftar on the ccleſtial 
globe, muſt be found by the ſame method already uſed, for 
tinding the longitude and latiiude of places on the ter- 
reſtrial globe; that is, by bringing the given tar, whoſe 
right aſcenſion and declination 1s required, to the brazen 
meridian; for the degree of the equinoctial, cut by it, will 
be the right aſcenſion; and the degree on the brazen me- 
ridian, perpendicular to the center of the ſtar, will be its 
declination. and which will be either north or ſouth, as 
the ſtar is ſituated to the north» ard, or ſouthward, of the 
equmoct:al. 

Thus, the right aſcenſion and declination of the fol- 
lowing ſtars, u ill be found as in the annexcd table. 

Aldebaran; 
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Right Aſ. Declin. 


). M. D. M. 
Aldebaran; or, the Bull's Eye 65 O is ON. 
Capella; or, the Goat 75 15 45 44 N 
Regel; or, Orion's Foot 75 30 | 8 338. 
Sirius; or, the Great Dog 93 15 6 228. 
Procyon; or. the Little Dog 110 30 F 22 N. 
C3ſtor ; or, the Northern 'Twin 109 © | 32 20 N. 
Pollux ; or, the Southern Twin 112 © 8 42 N 
Alphard ; or, Hydra's Heart 138 30 | 7 26 S., 
Regulus: or, the Lion's Heart 148 45 | 13 12 N 
Azimech ; or, the Virgin's Spike 197 30 9 50S. 
Ariadne ; or, the Northern Crown 231 15 | 27 3; N 
Antares ; or, the Scorpion's Heart 243. 15 | 25 50S. 
Lyra; or, the Harp 277 Ol 38 3oN 


PROBLEM XVIII. 


The Day of the Month, er the Sun's Place in the Eclipiic le- 
ing given, ta find the Tims of any Star's paſſing the Meri- 
ian. 

Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic, to the meridian, 
and fer the index of the hour circle to twelve at noon ; 
then turn the globe about till the ſtar itſelf arrives under the 
brazen meridian, and the index will point out on the hour 
circle, the time when the ſtar will tranſit the meridian. 

Thus, upon the 4th of September, the ſtar Aldebaran 
will paſs the meridian at 28 min. after 11. Oa the 14th 
of the ſame month, Regel, or the bright foot of Orion, 
will tranſit the meridian at 37 min. atter 5 in the morn- 
ing; and on the grh of January, Sirius, or the great Dog, 
Star, will appear in the meridian at 29 min. after 11. 


PROBLEM XIX. 


The La. iunde of the (ace, and the Day of the Month, or the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptic being gi den, to ud the I ine of 
a $(ar ; rig and ſeiiing, x 
Rectify the globe to the lati ude, being the ſun's place in 


the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet the index of the hour 
D 2 carcts 
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circle to 12 at noon; then turn the globe about till the 
given ſtar juſt begins to aſcend on the eaſtern fide of the 
horizon, and the index will point out the time of the ftar's 
riſing : and if the globe be fill turned about, till the ſame 
{lar arrives at the weſlern fide of the horizon, the index 
will point out the hour of the ſtar's ſetting. 

Thus, at London, on the 4th of Sepiember, Aldebaran 
will riſe about 4 min. aſter 10 at night, and ſet at 53 min. 
after 12 at noon, the next day, On the 12th of January, 
Caſtor will riſe at ꝙ min. after 2 in the afternoon, and ſet 
at 14 min. after 10 the next morning. On the 13th of 
September, Regel will riſe at 21 min. after 12 at noon, and 
ſet 54 min. after 10 the next morning. And, on the th 
of January, Sirius will riſe at 55 min. after 6 in the even- 
ing, and ſet at 2 min. aſter 4 the next morning. 


PROBLEM XX. 


Given the Latitude of the Place, the Day of the Month, or the 
Sur's Place in the Ecliptic, and the Height, or Altitude, of 
any known Star, to find the Hour of the Night. 


Rectify the globe to the latitude, bring the ſun's place 
to the meri lian; ſet the index of the hour circle to 12 at 
noon, and fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith. 
Ihen tura the globe about till the ſtar cuts the quadrant in 
the given altitude ; then will the index ſhew the hour of the 
night, | 

Thus, at London, the ftar Aldebaran, on the 4th of 
September, will have 15 deg. 40 min. of altitude in the 
eaſtern ſemi circle, at 49 min. after 11 at night. Caltor, 
on the 12th of January, will have 60 deg. of altitude, in 
the eaſtern ſemi-circle, at 34 min. after 9 in the evening. 
Regel, or the bright foot of Orion, will have 24 deg. 4; 
min. of altitude in the, weſtern ſemi-circle, at 35 min. at- 
ter 7 in the morning, on the 14th of September. And, 
on the 5th of January, Sirius, or the great Dog Star, will 
have 15 deg. 30 min. of altitude in the eaſtern ſemi-circle, 
at 8 min. atter 9 in the evening. 
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PROBLEM XXI. 


The Latitude of the Place, the Day of the Mauth, ar the San's 
Place in the Ecliptic, and the Hiur of the Night, being 
given, ie find what Stars are then riſing and j:tting, «what 
Stars are culminating, or paſſing the Meridian, and the Al- 
. lude of any Star abzve the Horizon. 


Rectify the globe to the latitude, bring the ſun's place to 
the meridian ; ſet the index of the hour circle to 12 at noon, 
fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and turn the 
globe about till the index point out the given hour. 
4 hen, 

1. All thoſe ſtars that appear juſt emerging above the 
eaſtern ſide of the horizon, are riſing. 

2. All thoſe ftars that appear in the weſtern limb of the 
horizon, are ſetting. 

z. Al thoſe ſtars that lie under the brazen meridian, 
are_culminating. And, 

4. If the quadrant of altitude be laid over the center of 
any ſtar. the degree cut by the ſtar in the quadrant will 
give the altitude of the ſtar at that time. 

By this problem all the principal fixed ſtars may eaſily be 
known. For, as the globe thus rectiſied repreſents the face 
of the heavens as it then appears, the ſtudent, by remark- 
ing any bright ſtar, its place in the heavens, and the pofi- 
tion of the itars that ſurround it, will eaſily find its corre- 
ſpondent on the globe, and conſequently learn its name, 
and the conſtellation to which it belongs. I would there- 
tore, my dear pupil, recommend this problem io your at- 
tention. Compare the face of the heavens frequently with 
your globe, thus rectiſied, and you will find that it will 
prove a pleaſing and eaſy taſk, to know all the remarkable 
ſtars viüble in this hemiſphere, | 


PROBLEM XXII. 


To d'termire all thoſe Places upon the Earth, where an Eclipſe 
of the Main, or of ary of the Satellites of Jupiter, wilt 
be viſible, 

1. For an Elis of the Moen. 
Find the declination t e ſun at the time when the phæ- 
nomenon will happen, and elevate that pole of the globe 
D 3 which 
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u hich is moſt remote from the ſun, till its height is equal 
tw ite ſun's declination, 

Convert the time of the beginning of the eclipſe from 
noon, into degrees and minutes; and if the hour given be 
between noon and midnight, ſubtract it from the longitude 
of the given place to which it is computed ; but if it hap- 
pen between midnight and the ſucceeding noon, add it to 
the longitude of the given place, and bring the point in the 
equi noc ial oppoſite to this on the brazen meridian. Then 
will a line, drawn by the eaſtern edge of the horizon, paſs 
through all thoſe places where the eclipſe of the moon be- 
Sins at her ſetting ; and if the duration of the eclipſe, re- 
Zuced into degrees, be ſubtrafted from the degree of the 
equator then under the meridian, and the globe turned 
a bout till that degree of the equator come to the meridian 
a line, draw n by the weſtern edge of the horizon, will paſs 
through all thoſe places where the eclipſe will end at the 
rifing of the moon; and conſequently in all the tract of the 


eart!,'s ſuperficies, included between theſc two lines; the 
eclipſe will be viſible. 


2. For an Eclipſe of one of the Satellites of Fupiter, 


Having found the place upon the earth where the ſun 
will be vertical at the time of the eclipſe, elevate the pole 
that is neareſt to the ſun, till its height be equal to the de- 
_ clination of the ſun at that time, and bring th- place over 

which the ſun is vertical under the meridian ; then if Jupi- 
ter be in conſequence of the ſun, a line drawn on the globe, 
along the eaſtern fide of the horizon, will paſs through all 
thoſe places where the ſun is ſetting at the time of the 
eclipſe, But if Jupiter be in antecedence of the ſun, draw 
the line along the weſtern fide of the horizon, and it will 
ſhew all thoſe places where the ſun is then riting. 

If Ju; iter be in conſequence of the ſun, add the diffe- 
rence between the right aſcenſion of the fun, and Jupiter, 
to the longitude of the place where the ſun is then vertical, 
and bring that d gree of the equator under the meridian, 
and elevate the north pole (if jupiter be on the north fide 
of the equator, but if on the ſouth fide, the ſouth pole) 
till it is equal to the declination of Jupiter; in this poſi- 
tion of the globe, draw a line along the eaſtern fide of the 
hor:zon, 
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horizon, and the ſpace comprehended between this line and 
the line that determin d the place where the ſun was ſetting, 
will comprehend all thoſe places upon the carth where ju- 
pirer will be viſible, from the ſeiting of the ſun, to the 
letting of that planet. 

But if Jupiter be in antecedence of the fun, ſubtract the 
diference between the right aſcenſion of the ſun, and that 
of Jupiter, for the longitude of the fun is vertical at that 
time of the eclipſe ; and bring the degree of the equator, 
anſwering to the remainder under the meridian, and the 
globe being elevated as before. draw a line by the wel- 
tern limb of the horizon. an the ſpace contained between 
this line, and the line of the ſun's rifing before drawn, will 
comprehend all thoſ. places on the ear h where the ecliple 
is viable. | | 

S. In explaining the method of ſolving the latter part of 
the problem, you mentioned Jupiter's being in antec*- 
dence, and in conſequence of the ſun; I ſhould be glad to 
know what I am to underſtand by theſe terms? 

M. By Jupiter's being in antecedence of the ſur. is 
meant his being before the ſun; and by b ing in conſe- 
quence of the ſun, his being behind that luminary. 

F. There is another difficulty which I cannot remove; 
it is this: you directed me to ſuhtract the difference be- 
tween the right aſcenſion of the ſun and that of Jupiter; 
but I ſhould be glad to know how I am to find the right 
aſ enfion of Jupiter? 

M, I iatended to explain that circumſtance previous to 
this ſolutien; but as it is omitted, I ſhall add it here. 
The planets, not being fixed like the ſtars, cannot be in- 
ſarted on the celeſtial globe; but their latitudes and longi- 
tudes may be taken out of an Ephemert+ for any given time, 
and confequently their places may be found on the globe. 
When this is done, their right aſcenſions, declinations, the 
times f their rifing, ſetting, culminating, & may be 
found at that time, in the Tame manner, and with the ſame 
facility, as theſe requiſites are found for the ſun. 

Theſe problems being well underſtood, you will find no 
difficulty in ſ lving others that may be propoſed, as they 
all depend upon the ſame principles. 
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DIALOGUE IX. 


Of the Conflrutim, or Projetiion, of geographical Maps 
and Charts. 


V HEN it is conſidered that the earth is of a globn- 

lar figure, and that maps and charts are drawn on a 
flat ſurface, it will be eafily conceived, that if ſome of 
the parts be drawn in their true proportions, others mult be 
either contracted, or diſtorted; and conſequently if the 
whole ſuperticies of the earth be delineated, the map will 
have a different appearance from that drawn on the ſurface 
of the terreſtrial globe. In order to form a more adequate 
ea of this, let as ſuppoſe the terreſtrial globe covered 
with a net, compoſed of meridians and parallels, fimilar 
to thoſe on the globe; and let us ſuppoſe this net to be 
taken off and extended on a plane. hen it is evident, 
that either the porallels, or meridians, muft be contracted 
or diſtorted before they can be drawn of an equal tenſity. 
We are therefore obliged to have recourſe to what is called 
projection, in order to delineate the ſurface of the earth; 
by which means, though the ſeveral parts do not appear 
the ſame as on the glove, yet, when meaſured on proper 
ſcales, their diſtances, longitudes, latitudes, &c. will be 
equal; and conſequently the neceſſary problems may be 
folved by th-m to a ſufficient degree of accuracy, The ap- 
pearance will indeed be different, according to the diffe- 
rent methods of projections made uſe of; but the reſults 
will always be the ſame. 

Maps are either univerſal or particular ; the former are 
thoſe which exh1-1it the whole ſurface of the earth; and the 
latter, thoſe that exhibit ſome particular part of it. Put 
whatever projection is made uſe of, or whether the mip be 
general or particular, the three following requiſites are eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary. 1. That all places have the ſame ſitu- 
ation and diſtance from the great circles thereon deſcribed, 
as on the globe, in order to ſhew their latitudes, longitudes, 
zones, climates, &c. 2. 'l hat their magnitudes be propor- 
tional to their real magnitudes on the globe, 3. 'I hat all 
places 
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places have the ſame fituation, bearing, and diſtances, as 
on the globe itſelf. ; 

S. How many different methods of projection are there? 

M. Two, with regard to general maps. 

S. Are they diſtinguiſhed by particular names ? 

M. Yes; ſtereographie, and orthographic. 

S. What am I to underſtand by a ſtereographie map? 

M. By a ftereographic map is meant, the ſurface of the 
earth delineated on a plane, according to the laws of ſtereo- 
graphic projection. But in order to form an adequate idea 
of what is meant by projection, it is neceſſary to imagine 
that the ſurface of the globe upon which the circles are de- 
lineated, is of thin glaſs, and that one half of it is viewed 
at a time. Now it is eaſy to conceive that this hemiſ- 
phere may be viewed either on the convex, or on the con- 
cave ſide; and we may conceive it to be placed at different 
diſtances fron the eye; and from this diverſity of view 
there will ariſe different projections or pictures of it in a 
map. If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in ſome point in 
the ſurface of the globe, in order to view the concavity of 
the oppoſite hemiſt here, it is called the ftereographic pro- 

ton. | 

You muſt have obſerved that the meridians drawn on 
the terreſtrial globe, are all at equal diſtances; but in the 
ſtereographic projection, the parts near the middle are con- 
fiderably contracted, when compared with the parts near 
the circumference of the outward circle. The reaſon will 
be plain, when it is conſidered, that if a concave ſemi-cir- 
cle be viewed with the eye in the plane of it continued, 
at the diſtance of a ſemi-diameter from its center, the pro- 
jection of it on a tranſparent plane, paſſing through the 
center of the globe, will be a ftrait line unequally divided, 
the parts growing leſs and leſs in proportion as they ap- 
proach towards the center; conſequently if two ſemi- 
circles, cutting one another at right angles, drawn upon a 
concave hemiſphere, and marked with equal diviſions, be 
viewed through a tranſparent plane in the manner above 
deſcribed, the circles will be projected upon the plane into 
ſtrait lines, and the divifions become unequal, the intervals 
leſs and leſs the nearer they approach the center. 

Such is the ſtereographic projection; but it is either 
equatorial, meridional, or horiz 

"Wy S. What 
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S. What is meant by anequatorial projection? 

M. he equator:al projection ſuppoſes the eye to be pla- 
ced in one of the poles of the earth, and from thence to 
view the oppoſite concave hemiſphere, with its circles pro- 
jected on a tranſparent plane paſſing through the equator. 
In this projection the meridians will become ſtrait lines, 
and the parts where they are cut by the parallels of lati- 
tude unequal. becauſe they paſs through the eye, the cen- 
ter or pole of the projection. At the ſame time the paral- 
lels of latitude themſelves become compleat circles, but 
their diſtances unequal, the intervals between them grow- 
ing leſs and leis from the primitive or outward circle, 
which here repreſents the equator, to the pole or center of 
the projection. 

S. hat is the meridional projection? 

M. Ihe meridional projection ſuppoſes the eye placed in 
ſome point of the equator, viewing from thence the oppo- 
ſite concave hemiſphere, projected upon a tranſparent plane, 
Fang through ſome meridian; which, another meridian 
dravn throvgh the eye, cuts at right angles. In order to 
e ucidare this projection, which is generally uſed in draw- 
ing maps of the world, I have given you a figure of one of 
te hemiſpheres proj: cted on the plane of the ſolſtitial eo- 
lure, ice Plate LV. Fig. 2. In this figure the primitive, or 
out ard circle, N, i H, E, D, e, 8, e, g Q h, i, is the 
toltt:tial colure, or that meridian which paſſes through the 
folttitial points, Cancer, and Capricorn. Ard becauſe the 
eu nuEtial colute cuts te ſolſtitial colure at right angl-s, 
it i» here reprefented by the ſtrait line, N, C, S, becauſe it 
pe ſles through C, ihe pole of the projection, or point where 
the eye is laced. But the equino- 1al colure cuts the equa- 
tor in the poiiuts - ties and Libra; ther: tore one of the 
equinvctial points is the pole of the projection. Ihe 
ecliptic itfelf, alſo ci ts the equator in the points Aries and 
Lib a, making with it an angle of 23 deg 29 min. there- 
tore the ecliptic, in this projection, is a firait line. And 
becuuſe the equator cuts the equinoctial colure at right an- 
gles in che points ties a d Libra. therefore the equator, 
Les iſe, is a right line drawn at right- angles to the ſolſti- 
tal colure. Ju the figure, & C Q is the equator, or 
ejuinotil; N C8, the equinoctial colure, and HCg, 
the ec:1;iic, Ihe dlviſions on all theſe right circles are 

unequal, 
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une qual, occaſioned by their being projected into ftrait 
lines. All the reft of the meridians, as they do not paſs 
through the pole of the projection, are arches of circles ; 
but the intervals between them are leſs and leſs as they ap- 
proach the center, for the reaſons already given. The pa- 
rallels of latitude alſo are arches of circles, for the ſame 
reaſon : and though they are at equ I diſtances on the pri- 
mitive circle, yet they are not ſo where they croſs the equi- 
noctial colure, but approximate towards each other, as they 
approach nearer to the center. All the circular arches which 
cut each other in the north and ſouth poles of the world, N 
and S, are meridians; and all thoſe that cut the meridians at 
right angles are parallels of latitude. H h, is the tropic of 
Cancer; D g, the tropic of Capricorn; i i, the arctic, and 
ee, the antarctic circle. 

S. What is the horizontal projection? 

M. The horizontal projection is that where the horizon 
becomes the primitive, or outward circle, aud the eye is 
ſuppoſ.d to be placed in the center of that circle, view- 
ing from thence the oppofite concave circle, projected on a 
tranſparent plane paſſing through that horizon. | hus, if it 
ſhouid be required to project a map upon the horizon of 
London, the eye muſt be ſuppoſed in the antipodes, and 
to view from thence the oppoſite concave hemiſphere with 
its circles projected on a tran{parent plane paſſing through 
that horizon. There is a great variety in this fort of pro- 
jection; for if the place on whoſe horizon the projection 
is to be made, be ſituated under one of the poles of the 
world, the primitive circle will become the equator, and, 
conſequently, the projection wil: be the ſame with the equa- 
torial already explained. It the place be fituated under the 
equator, the primitive circle will be one of the meridians, 
and ther fore the projection the ſame with the meridional, 
But it the place be ſitunted in an obl:que ſphere, the projec- 
tion will be different, according as the latitude of the place 
is different; for it will a,proa-h nearer to an equatoria}, or 
meridional projection, according as the place. ts. fituated 
nearer to, or farther from the equator. In all horizontal 
projections, when the places are ſituated in an oblique ſpnere, 
all the meridians, and parallels of latirude, exc:pt thoſe 
paſſing through the pole of projection, the equator. and 
ecliptic, become à ches of circles, Ihe chief advantage 
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of theſe mays conſiſts in this, that the place upon the hori- 
zon of which the map is projected being in the center, we 
may ſee the bearings of all the cities, towns, &c. laid down 
upon it. 

S. What is meant by orthographic projections? 

M. If the eye be ſuppoſed to view the hemiſphere at an 
infinite diſtance, the projection of its circles, whether it be 
viewed on the convex or concave fid-, is called orthogra- 
phic. Fig. 1. Flate I. is a general map of one of the he- 
miſpheres projected orthographically on the plane of the 
meridian, Here all the meridians, except the primitive 
circle and that which paſſes through the pole of projection, 
are projected into ſemi-ellpſes, the intervals between them 
are continually increaſing as they approach nearer the center, 
"The equator, and all the parallels of latirude are ftrait-lines ; 
but at :nequ*t diſtances trom each other. 

Ic will be nerdleſe to fav any thing further of this ſpecies 
of projetiGn ; becauſe the extreme parts of the maps con- 
ſtructed in this manner, render it fo detective in the ſecond 
quality requifite in geggraphical maps, that it is ſeldom uſed, 
except when the diſe of the earth ia a ſolar eclipſe is to be 
extuhited, when the projection becomes truly uſeful. 

„ What are particular maps? 

J. Aparicular map is part of a general one, and may 
be laid down by the ſame principles as that of a whole he- 
m:ſphere, and taking fo much of it only as the map is in- 
added to contain. When we are to draw a map of a 
ſwaller part ot the earth. ard the part be near the equator, 
the neridians and parallels may be repreſented by equi- 
diſtant riglit-lines, without any ſenſible error. If the place 
be Ltuatea at any con ſiderable diſtance from the equator, 
the parallel may be cquidiftant ſtrait-lines, and the meri- 


dians ſtrait lines alſo, but converging a little towards the 


ncateſt pole. | 

Vihen we ate to moke a map of a very fmall diſtrict, as a 
Cunty or hundred, the meridiavs and parallels may be equi- 
diſtant trait lincs, drawn through every minute, &c. of lon- 
gitude, according as the largenefs of the map will allow, 
Lot if the place be fituated in any of the higher latitudes, 
whether no:t!; or ſouth care muit be taken not to make the 
length of the minutes of latitude and longuude equal, but in 
the fame proportion as they are upon the globe, Indeed, 
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maps of this kind have ſeldom any thing to do witi lone 
gitude; the miles of latitude are equal to thoſe of eaſting or 
welting ; but then the latter ſhould not be called longitude, 
becaule they are longer than thofe known by that name. 
The uſe of maps is very obvious, from their conſtruction. 
The degrees of the meridians and parallels ſhew the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of places; their bearings from each 
other appear from inſpection; and their diſtances may be 
meaſured by the diviſions on the meridian, equatur, &c. 


2. Of Hydrographical Maps, or Charis. 
S. What is the difference between geographical and hy- 


drographical maps or charts ? 

M. They are intended to anfwer different purpoſes, and 
therefore different methods are made uſe of in their con- 
ſtruction. The former are repreſentations of the face of a 
country, with its empires, kingdoms, cities. towns, ſeas, 
rivers, mountains, &c. Ihe latter adapted to the purpo- 
ſes of navigation; and theretore the ſeas, coaſts, bays, 
harbours, rocks, ſhoals, & are laid down upon them, 
in the molt particular and accurate manner poſſible. 

S, How many different forts of charts are there? 

M. "There have been ſeveral projeftions invented for the 
aſe of navigators ; but two only are now in uſe, called the 
plain chart, and Mercator's chart. 

§. M hat is the plain chart? 

M. Ihe plain chart is a repreſentation of ſome part of 
the ſuperficies of this terraqueous gl be, in which the meri- 
dians, as well as the parallels of latitude, are drawn parallel 
to, and at equal diftances from each other. Upon this chart 
the ſea coaſts, rocks, ſhoals, ſoundings, rhumbs, or points 
of the compaſs, &c. are laid down. 

S. Will this chart anſwer the intended purpoſe? . 

M. In ſhort voyages, eſpecially if performed near the 
equinoctial, where the degrees of longitude and latirude are 
nearly equal, a tolerable account of the ſhip's way may be 
kept by it. But when the voyage is long, and performed 
in the higher latitudes, very great and dangerous errors 
will unavoidably enſue; and therefore the projection is 
now deſervedly laid atide, by all who underſtand the true 
jrinciples of navigation. 

S, Will 
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S, Will what you call Mercator's chart anſwer all the 
purpoſes of navigation ? 

M. It will. It has every requiſite the navigator can de- 
fire. It is accurate, readily projected, and the neceſſary 
problems of failing way be ſolved by it with eaſe aud expe- 
dition. 

S. Upon what principles is it conſtructed ? 

M. It has been often demonſtrated by geometricians, 
that the parallels of latitude decreaſe in the proportion of 
the fines of their diſtances from the poles; or, which is the 
ſame thing, that a degree of longitude under any parallel 
of I titude, is to a degree of longitude under the equator, 
as th radius is to the ſecant of the diſtance of that parallel 
from the equator. | 

But it is a neceſſary requiſite in all ſea-charts, that the 
meridians be parallel to each other as well as the parallels 
of latitude; for otherwiſe it will be very difficult to lay 
down the ccurſe or track of a ſhip with the neceſſary ac 
curacy, becauſe there is no cther pr jection where the 
rhumbs are ſtrair-lines. In order therefore to preſerve this 
eſſential property, it was at laſt diſcovered, that if the de- 
grees of latitude are protracted in the ſame proportion as 
the degrees of longitude decreaſe, by which means the 
meridians and para lels are ſtrait lines. as in the plain 
chart, the rec!1linearity of the rhumb lines will be retain- 
ed, and the chart rendered ſufhciently accurate, and its uſe 
ſofficiently eaſy, 

F. Why is it called Mercator's chart? 

M. It has its name from Gerrard Mercator, who, about 
the year 5. publiſhed a map of the world, wherein the 
de giees of latitude were incre-ſed from the equator towards 
the poles; and frem this circumſtance all charts with in- 
creating degrees of latitude are called Mercator 's charts, 
ut though Mercator was the firit who publiſhed a map 
with increaſing degrees of latitude, yet he 1s not the inven- 
tor of the chart that bears hi name; for his degrees of la- 
titude are not increaſed in a true propor ion: we owe this 
diſcovery to our countryman, Mr. Edward Wright, who 
diſcovered the true principle, about the year 1545 ; but 
being of a frierdly and communicitive diſpoſition, he im- 
parted the {ecret to ſeveral of his friends, and among others, 
to Jcdocus t:undius, a map engraver, who going ſoon after 
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to Holland, publiſhed the method as his own. In the 
year 1599, Wright imparted to the world his method of 
con'tructing a true ſea-chart, together with the demon- 
trations on which it is founded, in a book, entitled Errcrs 
in Navigation detected and correfted; in the preface to 
which he complains of the diſingenuous conduct of Hondius 
and others. 


DIALOGUE X. 
Of the pal'tical or artificial Diviſions of the Earth. 


§. V AT am I to underſtand by the political, or arti- 
cial diviſions of the eartl: ? 

M. By the political divifions of the earth, is meant the 
different counties, empires, kingdoms, ftates, and other de- 
nominations eſtabliſhed by mankind ; ſome of which have 
oed their riſe to the ainbition of princes, and others to 
their political ſagacity, in order that juſtice might be ad. 
miniſtered more unpartially to their ſubje''s, and their go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed on a ſurer foundation. But theſe de- 
ſigns, from whatever motive they might have their origin, 
have be-n often rendered abortive. or ſoon deftroved. | he 
boundaries, as well as many of the ſubdivifions of the 
ancient empires of the Medes, Parthians Baby lonians, 
Greeks, and Romans, are at preſent hardly known. Other 
boundaries, other divitonas are now formed, and thoſe of 
the ancients diſregarded or forgotten: ſuch is the inſtability 
ot all human things! 

But the de cription of the ſe eral political diviſions of 
the earth, are the ſubject of the follo ing treatiſe, and not 
that of an introduction; I ſhall ther fore only obſerve, that 
I intend to divi e the following lecture which I propoſe ta 

ive you, into four books, in conformity to the g veral di- 
viſion of the world into four quarters, Europe, i, Airica, 
and America; and c nclude this introduction wit expreſſ- 
ing my hopes, that you are thoroughl; matter of the pre- 
cepts I have delivered, as you mult not expect they will be 
zepeatcd in the ſucceediag accounts and deſeriptions. 
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I. 
The Geography F EvRoPE. 


DIALOGUE I. 


Of the Boundaries of EuroPe, gs ancient Inhabi- 


tants, and the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Oc. 
inta which it is now divided. 


UROPE is bounded on the north by the northern or 
frozen ocean; on the eaft by Afia; on the ſouth by 
the Mediterranean fea; and on the weſt by the Atlantic or 
Weſtern Ocean. It lies between the parallels of 36 and 72 
degrees of north latitude : and between 10 degrees of weſt, 
and 65 degrees of eaft longitude from London. It is a- 
bout gooo miles long. 2500 broad; and, its area, accord- 
ing to Mr. 'Templeman's calculation. is 2g$000 miles. 

a wi Can you cell by what people Europe was firſt inha- 

ited ? 

M. Your queſtion will not admit of a poſitive anſwer : 
authors are divided in their opinions; ſome contend for the 
poſterity of Japher, and others for that of Shzm. Thoſe who 
ſupport the former opinion fay, tlat the deſcendants of 
Japhet paſſed from Afia Minor over the Helleſpont into 
Greece, and thence, in proceſs of time, ſpread themſelves 
through every part of Europe. Others. who will have Eu- 
rope to have been peopled by the poſterity of Shem, ſuppoſe 

that 
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that his deſcendants paſſed by land between the Palus Vizotis 
and the Caſpian fea, and through Tartary into Scandinavia, 
where they fixed th ir refidence, and afterwards, as their 
numbers increaſed, fpread gradually over the other parts of 
Europe. I ſhall not pretend to determine which of theſe 
opinions is beſt founded. It is granted on all hands that 
one of thefe two ſons of Noah was the father of the Fu- 
ropeans; but might not both of them affiſt in peopling this 
country? Where is the neceſlity for ſuppoſing that the nor- 
thern counties were peopled from Greece, ſuppoſing that 
ſome of Japhet's progeny paſſed the Helleſp nt into that 
territory ? Might not the deſcendants of Shem paſs by the 
way above mentioned into Scandinavia about the ame time, 
and people the northern parts of Europe? But however 
this be, whether the Europeans owe their origin to Japhet, 
to Shem, or to both, this is certain, that Europe was peo- 
pled very early ; according to the beſt writers, in the ſecond 
century after the flood: and has continued ever ſince ex- 
tremely populous. and her inhabitants illuſt rious for their 
courage, their wiſdom, their learning, and their virtue. 
S. What are the grand, or principal diviſions of Eu- 
rope ? 
M. The principal divifions conſiſt of empires, king- 
doms, republics, electorates, &c. 
S. How many empires are there in Europe? 
M. Three; Germany, Ruſſia, and Turkey. 
S. How many kingdoms and what are their names ? 
M. There are ſeven kingdoms in Europe, and their names 
are the following. 
Great Britain and Ireland, 
Spain, 
Portugal, 
Sweden, 
Denmark, 
Hungary, 
Bohemia, 
Pruſſia, 
Sardinia, 
Naples and Sicily, or the two Sicilies. 
S, What are the names and number of the European re- 
publics ? f 


M. Their 
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AJ. Their number is nine, and their names ate, 
France, | 
Ihe United Netherlands; or Batavian Republic, 
Switzerland, 
Ihe Griſons, 
Genoa; or Ligurian Republic, 
The new Ciſalpine Republic, 
Lucca, 
Genera, 
Reguſa. 

S What is meant by an eleRorate ? 

AT. An electorate is a territory in the empire of Ger- 
many. governed by its own prince, but ſubordinate to the 
emperor, 'l hey owe their appellation to theit princes 
having a voice in the election of an emperor. Sone of 
theſe electorates are ſpiritual, and others temporal: the 
ſpiritual are 


Mentz, 
The eleRoral archbiſhoprics of J Triers. 
Cologne. 
Ihe temporal electorates are, 

Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Brandenburg, 

Palatine, 

Bruaſwic Lunenburg, 

Pohemia., 

Beſides theſe, there are near three hundred ſubaltern ſo- 
vereignties in Germany and Italy, whoſe ſovereigns, 
though they are feu ffees to the emperor, or ſome other ſu- 
pert--r prince, enjoy a royal authority in their own eſtates. 
Some of thefe are ſpiritual, and others temporal. The 
moſt conſiderable of the ſpiritual ſover-igns are, 

he grand maſter of the 'Teutonic Order, 
'The grand maſter of Malta, 

The grand prior of Malta; or 

The grand prior of Germany, 

he archbithop of Saltzburg. 

Beſides theſe, there are twenty-one ſovereign biſhops in 
Germany; to which muſt be added, the abbots, and prin- 
ces of Fulda, St. Gall, and ſome others. 


Among 
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Among the temporal princes, the moſt conſiderable are, 
The archduke of Auſtria. 


The grand duke of Tuſcany, 

Caſſel, 
Reinfe! 85 
Darmſtadt, 
Homberg 

The dukes of Mecklenburg, Wirtemburg, Holſtein, 
Saxc-Weymer, Ryſenach, Gotha, &c, in Germany. Aud 
the duke of Courland. in Voland. 

The princes of Anhalt. Aremberg, Hohenzollern, Naſ- 
ſau and Fatt Friefland, Tortembe: rg. Lichtentiein, Wal- 
deck, 2 and axis, &c. in Germany. The marquif. 
ſ:y of Faden Dourtach, Brandenburg, Cul: mbach, and 
Brandenburgh-Anſpach, in Germany 

your counts of Hanau, Solms, Troun, Seblick, Starem- 
berg, 

Fader theſe, there ate the Cham of Furopean Tartary, 
the Hoſpodars of Walachia, Moldavia, &c. 

S. W hat are the principal iſlands of Europe? 

M. The chief iſlands in what is called the German oce- 
an, Or north ſca, arc, 

England, ] 
Scotland, {| ſabjeQ to the king of Great Britain, 
Ireland, 
In the Baltic-ſea, the chief Iſlands are, 
Zealand. Funen, 
Alfen, Longland, R 
Laland, Failter, ſubject to Denmark. 


Mona, endes 


The landgraves of Heſſe 


Gothland, I 

Aland, ſubjeR to Sweden. 

Rugen, | 

Otel, : 

Dagho, Alubjec to Rulla. 

xr avg | fubjec to Pruſſia. 
8 iſlands in the Mediterranean ſca, are, 

ajorca, 
Y vic, Aut je& to Spain» 


Minorca, ſubje& to England, 
Corica, ſubject to France, 


Sardinia, 
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cardinia, ſuljeR to the king of Sardinia. 

Sicily, ſubject to Napl-s. 

Malta, ſubject to the knights of Malta. 

Cyprus, Candia. and the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
ſubject to the Turks, except a ſew now in the hands 
of the Ruſſians. 

In the Adriatic and Ionian ſea, 


Lieſina, 

Corfu, - 

Cephalonia, ſubject to France, 
Zant, 


Leucadia, to Turkey. 
Befides theſe, there are a great variety of others leſ re. 
markable ; but which will be enumerated in deſcribing the 
empires, kingdoms, &c. to which they are ſubject. 


DIALOGUE II. 
Of the Kingdims of Denmark and Nirway, 


ff 4 two kingdoms which were united in the 
year 1370, by the marriage of Aquin, king of Nor- 
Way, with Margaret, daughter and heireſs of Waldemar, 
king of Denmark, were formerly part of Scandinavia, a 
large country, comprehending Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

Denmark, including Norway. is one of the moſt nor- 
thern kingdoms of Europe, and conlitts. of the following 
dominions, Denmark Proper; Norway; conſiderable terri- 
tories in Germany, and ſeveral iflands in the Baltic, and 
in the German ocean, or north ſea. / 

S. What are the boundaries of Denmark Proper 

M. It is bounded on the north by the Cattegate, or Schag- 
geriac ſea; on the ſouth by Germany and the Baltic fea ; 
on the weft by the north ſea, or German ocean; and on 
the eaſt by the Sound. | 

S. Are the territories of Denmark Proper conſiderable? 

M. According to Mr. Templeman's computation, they 
are 225 miles in length, 161 in breadth, and 11715 
miles 
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miles in area. They lie hetween 74 and 55 deg of nonh 
latitude, and 8 and 13 deg. of eaft longitude. 
5. How is this part of the Daniſh territories divided? 
M. It is divided into two parts, called, north and ſouth 
Jutland, and ſubdivided into the follow ing dioceſes ;,/ 


Daceſ-s. Chief Toaunt. 
1. Aalbourg - - - Aalbourg. 
R 2. Wibur - - - VWiburg. 
North Jutland, 3. Aarbuſen 3 „ - — 
4. Rippen - Ripen. 
Diaceſes. be T atns, 
Gottorf - - - - Heſnick, 
Hederſtivle - - - Hederſtive. 
Apenragce - - - Apenrade. 
South Jutland. 4 Flenſburg - - - Flenſburg. 
Tendere - - - - Tendere. 
Huſum - - - - Huſum. 


Eyderſtede - - Eyderſtede. 
S. What are the iſlands in Denmark Proper? 
M. 'l his country abounds with iſlands ; but the princi- 
pal are the following : 

Larger Ilande. Principal Towns. 
Seeland, or Zeeland = Copenhagen. and Elfineur. 
Funen - - - - - Odenſee, or Ottenſee. 

Smaller [flards. 


Amack  - <- een. 
Arre - - Ko; ping. 
Langland - - - - Rutcoping. 
Lalland, -  - - - =- INaxchow 
Falſter, or Falſtra - - Nicoping. 
Mona, or Mune - Stege, or Stecoe. 
Saltholm ' '- < Some. 

Alſen - - - - - Sunder{burg. 
Femeren „ Sams. 


Bornholm - - Nex. 
§S. What do you mean by the Baltic, and what does the 
word fignify ? 
M. he Baltic 1+ properly a large bay or gulph of the 
ſea, waſhing the ſhores of Denmark, Germany, Pruſſia, 
Livonia, &c. on the ſouth, and thoſe of Sweden on the 


north, The name in the Daniſh language properly figni- 


ties the eaſt-ſea; ard by that appellation it is often — 
S. Is 
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S. Is there any thing remarkable in this ſca ? 

M. The waters neither flow nor ebb, though a natural 
current ſets through the ſound, or mouth of it into the 
German ocean. Sometimes, indeed, this natural current 
is ſtopped by _ winds at N. W. and then large quan- 
tities of water are driven into the harbours of the Baltic. 
Between the continent and the large iſlands of Funen and 
Zeeland, are the two famous mouths or ftreights. called the 
Great and Little Belt. and the Ore Sound. The latter, 
which ſeparates Denmark from Sweden, is not above 131 
fathoms broad, in the narroweſt part. And this being the 
uſual paſſage for ſhips in and out of the Baltic, and under 
the dominion of the king of Denmark, that prince exacts 


a certain tribute, or toll, from all ſhips trading to any part 
of the Eaſt-Sea. 


Air, Sail, and Produce, of Denmark Proper. 


S. It is natural to imagine from its fituation ſo far to the 
northward, that the air muſt be exceſſively cold, and the 
ſoil almoſt barren in Denmark ; I ſhould be glad to know if 
this be really the caſe ? 

M. The air is indeed very ſharp in Denmark Proper, 
but leſs ſo than in many places in Germany, ſituated much 
farther to the ſouthward ; occaſioned, probably, by molt of 
the cold winds paſſing over a large tract of ſea before they 
reach the coalt, by which means their ſharpneſs is greatly 
abated. There are, however, only two ſeaſons in the year, 
ſummer and winter ; the other two, ſpring and autumn, be- 
ing hardly ever known here, eſpecially the former. An 
extremity of heat immediately ſucceeds an extremity of 
cold, and the contrary. The ſummer conſiſts only of three 
months, June, ſuly. and Auguſt, during which time the 
heats are much greater than in England. 41 is, however, a 
kind of gloomy heat, there being generally a ſort of thick 
vapour between the earth and the ſun, which prevents his 
ſhining in his utmoſt ſplendor. 

The ſoil is in many places barren, eſpecially on the high 
mountains, which abound in ſeveral parts of this country; 
but there are very large and fertile paſtures in the vallies, 
where black cattle are fed; and many of them ſent to the 
Netherlands, where they grow to a prodigious fize, Here 
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is alſo a numerous race of ſtrong though little horſes, ef 

pecially in the dioceſe of Wiburgh. In fome parts there 
are excellent arable lands. which. befides producing corn 
ſufficient for the inhabitants. furniſh conſide table quantities 
for exportation. Mecklenburg is, in a great meaſure, up- 
plied with corn from the iſlands of Falſter and Mona; and 
the Dutch fetch many ſhip loads annually from the iſland of 
Lalland. 


Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. 


S. Are there any remarkable mountains in Denmark 
Proper ? | 

M. None that merit a particular deſcription. The high- 
eft are thoſe on the north-eaſt fide of Gottorp ; but there 
are many others diſſeminated through the whole country. 

S. What rivers are there in Denmark Proper ? 

M. The rivers are very numerous in this country, eſpe- 
cially in South Jutland, or the Duchy of Sleſwick ; but 
there is not one large enough to receive ſhips of any conſi- 
derable burthen. The Eyder is the largeſt, and will admit 
of ſtout ſhips at its mouth ; but this is rather a bay than a 
river. The ſmaller, however, though they are not naviga- 
ble, greatly contribute to fertilize the countries through 
which they flow, 

S. Are there many lakes in Denmark Proper: 

M. There are a conſiderable number of lakes; but none 
of them remarkable enough to merit a particular deſcrip- 
tion here. They all, however, as well as the rivers, abound 
in fiſh of various kinds, as falmon, perch, tench, trout, eels, 
founders, &c. | g 


Manufatiures and Commerce. 


S. Are the Danes remarkable for their manuſactutres? 

M. Far from it. They have indeed ſome tolerable good 
manufactures of hard-ware; and artiſts of every kind are 
row pretty well advanced in the knowledge of their re- 
ſpective profeſſions, and may probably ſoon equal thoſe of 
other nations; but at preſent the fale of their productions 
is almoſt limited to their own country, 
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S. Is their com nerce or foreign trade conſiderable ? 

M. Many attempts have been ma ſe to render the trade 
of this kingdom very extenſive; but they have no: yet 
ſucceeded, It may, indeed, at prefent, be conſidered ; 
the center of the important and profitable trafic of the 
Baltic. Here are ſeveral companies eftabliſied for the en- 
couragement of trade, particularly the ſtatic company, 
the We't-Indian and Guinea company, a general trading 
company, and an Icelandiſh-Finmark company, But the 
favourite project of drawing the extenſive trade of Ham- 
burgh to Altena, a town not above a mite diſtant, but in 
the dominions of Denmark, has not yet been ſucceſsful. 
The chief commodities exported from this country are 
black cattle, horſes, butter, tallow, hides. ſtock- fiſh, 
train-oil, tar, pi ch iron, and timber of various ki: ds; 
oak is forbidden by a particular ordinance to be ſent out of 
the kingdom. he iin, orts, beſides the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indian commodities from their ſettlements in thoſe parts, 
conſiſt chiefly of falt, wine, brandy, &c. In the year 
173%; a bank was eſta liſhed at Copenhagen, whoſe notes 
from ten to a hundred rix-dollars, paſs current in every 
part of the kingdom. An inſurance company for ſhirping 
was alſo eſtabliſhed about the fame time; and it appears 
from the cuſtom-houſe books of 1770, that 3160 {hips, 
and ſmall craft, entered the port of Copenhagen during 
that year. 


ſhe Tihabitants, their Dreſt, Crnins, Learning, Lanruage, 
| aid lian. 


The inhabitants of this northern kingdom are a rohnſt, 
hardy people. at one: laborious and induſt rious. They 
ace in general tall, well proportioned, with good complexi- 
ons, and fair hair; but the latter is generally red or yel- 
low, though neither men nor women endeavour to conceal 
it, but take a gre t deal of pain to make it curl. 

d. What is the drefs of this people? 

M. The perſons of any note imitate the French method 
of dreſs during the ſummer, but are not ſo prone to change. 
In the winter ſeaſon they wrap themſeli cs up in fars or 
wool, They are very neat and cleanly, and viten change 

their 
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their linen, which is made here, and is very cheap, but not 
remarkable for its fivenets. 

S. Are they celebrated for their genius and learning ? 

M. Thev are, at leaſt. not deficient in either. But the 
arts and ſciences found little encouragement here till lately; 
nor are they remarkable for imitating or improving the in- 
ventions of foreigners. But notwithitanding this, Denmark 
can |Loaft of ſeveral learned men, who have done honour to 
the republic of letters: as the famous mathematician and 
a tonomer lycho Brahe, the to Bartholines, fo well 
known for their great knowledge in phyſic and anatomy. 
Ar preſent, learning is in great elteem. and Denmark can 
now boaſt of ſeveral perſons well {killed in the ſciences. 
Divinity in particular flouriſhes he:r; and the Nancs apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of joetry and the Latin language. 
Beſides the univerſity at Copenhagen, conſiſting of four col- 
le ges, the riding-academy at Soroe, and the gymnaſium at 
Odenſe, there are ſeveral welkregulated ſchool: in moſt of 
the large towns in the kingdom. 

S, What 1s the language of Denmark ? 

M. A dialect of the ancient Teutonic, formerly uſed in 
all parts of Scandinavia: but the gentry and burghers gene- 
rally uſe the German, or High Dutch, language. 't hey 
alſo ſpeak French fluently, and generally uſ- it to ſtrangers. 

S. What religion is profeſſed in Denmark? 

M. The eflabliſhed religion is Lutheriſm; and their firſt 
re former was ſohn Bugenhagen, one of Luther s followers. 
No other fect is tolerated here; though there are many 
Roman Catholics, Jews. Armint-ns, and Quakers, who all 
live uamolefted. he principal eccleſiaſtical p-rſons are the 
biſhops, ot whom there are 5 in Denmark Proper, two in 
Norwav, and two in Iceland. But the clergy having, at 
the re formation, been ſtripped at once of their lands and 
power by the goverament, are, at preſent, principally ſub- 
ited by the fate; their other emoluments arifing from 


tome gratuitous offerings made them by their people on the 
uſual teiti als. 


7 he Daniſh Territzrics in Germavy, 


SF, Are the German territories of his Daniſh Majeſty 
conſiderable? 


M. Ac- 
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M. According to Mr. Templeman's calculations, they 
ate about 114 miles in length, and 64 in breadth, contain- 
ing an area of 2260 ſquare miles. he diviftions and ſub- 
die iſions of this country are the foll wing: 


Dreiſions. Suvdiviſions. Chief Town, 
1 Kiel, ſubject to the 

Holſtein. di- | Holſtein Proper, duke of Holſtein 
vided between | Gottorp oP 4 
the king of | x. Mas. ubject to 
Denmark, the Ditmarſh, 1 Denmark. 
dukes of Hol-. Hamburgh, imperial. 
ſtein, and the | Stomar, Gtuctiar? and Altena, 
imperial cities | ſubject to Nenmark. 


of Hamburgh 


and Lubec- | Wagaria, Oldeſlow, gn” Ploen, 


U impe rial. 


— ſubj ct to Denmark. 
In Weſtpha- ſubj. to 
lia to the weſt [ Oldenburg C. Oldenburg. 


Den- 
"4 the Welker. | Dalmonhur!t, Dalmonhurſt 


mark. 
The Kingdom of Noravay, 


S. What are the boundaries, fituation, and diviſions, of 
Nrway? | 

M. It is bounded on the ſouth by the entrance into the 
Putic, called, the Categate; on the we and north by the 
northern ocean ; and on the eaſt by a loug ridge of moun- 
tains, which ſeparates it from Sweden. It is about 750 
miles 1n length, 190 in breadth, and contains an area of 
71400 quare miles. It is fituated between ;8 and 72 de- 
grees of north latitude, and 4 and 30 degrees of eaſt lon- 


22 Norway is divided and ſubdivided in the following 


anner: 
Divifens. Sebdieifons, Chief Towns, 
. _ Wardhays, or ** 
Norch Diviſion, Norwegian Lapland Kardhui s. 
| | Drontheim, 
Idle 6: viſion, Nro:theim andBerghen, } Berghen, 
1 St vanger. 


K 2 | Ot wit. 
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Dit fre 17. Sabdir Iſrghise Chi. of Totes. 


Aggeriuys, 
= Fredericſtadt 
S 1 Divifion, An r Aogerhuys,. we 
Southern Divifion, Anſlo, or Agg 1 info, or Chil 


tiana 


Air, Sil, Miner, AMonntains, Riten, and Laker, of 
\ 


P-7 as, Yo. 


S. Is the air of Norway different from that of Denmark? 

M. It is remarkably d life rent; and, perhaps, varies more 

with regard to its properties of drought, humidity, &c, 
than in any other kingdom of Europe. 

S. To what n may the variation be imputed? 

M. T the great extent of the kingdom from north to 
ſo ath, and 1 its iy ing ſo near the pole. You will be con- 
5 vinced of this, when I afſure you, that the longeſt day at 
| Peryhen, which is ficuated in the ſouthern parts of this 
. country. 15 9 hours, and the ſhorteſt only fix. At the 
b gi ning of the year, the le ngth of the days 1NCrea! fes with 
remarkable ccleri ity ; and. at the beginning of winter, de- 
Crea'e in the fame | roportion. In tie northern parts of 
Nom; avs the ſan is een for ſeveral weeks together circu- 
lating round the north pole, contras ing his erbit, and 
then g raduall) enlarging it, till at leng! 1 he leaves the ho- 
112 by ſo that in e depth of winter he 1+ - hy ſeveral weeks 
invite. | 

This proGtigiovs difference in the length of the days 
muſt occaſion a ft.wtar- 1 arration in the teraperature of the 
| air, with regard to bea aud cold. In the winter the lat- 
| ter is e celle there country ſcer converted into ice 

and fnow. Ile pafauts bring the produce of their lands 
to market upon fledges, and carry back in the ſame vehi- 
cles the commedities they wan in their ſcqueſter d places 
of abode 
| Nor are the hears of ſu:nmer lefs remarkable; the various 


ſpecies of vegetable, particulacly barley, grow up and ri- 


— 


. = » * 
9 


2 in ſix ueck or two e nature always accelera- 
her operations when he has bit a ſhort time to finiſh 

he work. Hence we wall not be f. urpriſed to find, that 
n 1h{nding there are ſome pernicious night frofts, great 
quantities of corn are produced ia Norway. The patitures 
allo, 
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alſo, eſpecially in the valleys, are equal to thoſe of moſt 
countries, ſo that the inhabitants have cattle. butter, cheeſe, 
Ac. ſufſicient for their own conſumption. "They have alfa 
gatden vegetables in great plenty; and they have lately 
made very conſt lerable improvements in gardeniag, and 
propagating fruit-trees, 

or is the weather leſs remarkable for its changes. 
lems and rempelis, ſudden guſts of nin, friitful on- 
ers. and amazing falls of ſnow, ſo trequenttiy happen, that 
they are little regarded by the inhabita; its, though they ap- 
p * aſtonich ing to ſtrang⸗ rs. 

Is there any greut diverſity in the ſoil? 

bz. there is. In ſome places it is a black mould, in 
ſome loamy ; in others it abounds with ſand, chaik, or gra- 
vel. Clay is allo found in al:noft every part of the country, 
and turf, both brown and bla k, in many places. 

F. What are the mines in Norway? 

M. "hey are of ſeveral kinds. At NumedJale. near 
Prammea, there is one with veins of hure male fiiver ; 
there is another, with very rick ore -t Jarlibe rg; and a tiurd 
at Kona.therg, The laſt is the molt anvient, and is ſaid to 
be 150 fathoms deep; but thr ore is not ſo rich as either of 
the two former. "there ave ſeveral co pper mines; three of 
them remarkably rich. Iron mines are tound almoit every 
where in the mountains. Here are alſo mines of quick- 
filver, ſulphur. ſalt, vitriol, and alum. There are alto 
mines iu the dioc-fe of Aggerhuys, and others of leſs note, 
in ſeveral parts of the coun: ry. 

Are the mountains of Norw ay remarkable ? 

M. Yes: they are remarkable for th ir extent, their 
height, and the torrents of water that guſh from their de- 
clivities. i hey cover the greater part ot the country, and 
ſtrike a ſtranger with terror. An enormous chain extends 
from the ſouthern to the northern extremities of the king- 
dom. The ſides of theſe tremendous mountains a'e fo full 
of rocks, precipices, and torrents, that they appear im- 
paſſable ; but notwithſtanding this, th ir ſummits are every 
where fo ſmooth and level, that, were they not conſtantly 
covered with ſnow, carriages might travel much eaſier than 
in the log er parts; eſpecially on he mountains over which 
the road to Kongbberg paties. By the fides of this and 
other roads, there are mountaia-ſtoves, or reſting places for 

E 3 travellers, 
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travellers, erected and maintained at the public expenee. 
The other mountains lie generally from eaſt to wett and 
have many fruitful vallies between them. Ihe craggy rocks 
on the ſides of ſome of theſe mountains exhibit appearancr's 
extremely romantic; and ſome ot them have amazing and 
frighttul caverns, which, when their mouths are covered 
with ſnow, are very dangerons to travellers. 

S. Are there any large rivers and lakes in Norway? 

l.. There are teveral large rivers in Norway. but none 
that are navigable jarther than their mouths for ſhips of 
any conſiderable hurthen, ou account of the cataracts, or 
water-talls, occafioned by the intervening rocks and cl:it>. 
They are however, of the greateſt uſe to the inhabitaats 
tor couveying their timber from the mountains to the ſea- 
ports, as well as Griving their m lis. The lakes are not 
r-markably large, but many of them deep, and contain 
prodigious quantities of water. 


A Alt of A raids 


S. Are there any remarkable animals in Norway? 

if. There are many not tcund with W, but which are 
common in othet countries. the principal of theſe are the 
rein-deer, the bear, the wolt, the ermin, the beaver, the jer- 
yen. the haaren, and ſeveral others. 

he rein- deer is ſhaped like a hart, his horns are covered 
with tur, and the branches turned both forward and back- 
ward. Large herds of this deer run wild about the coun- 
try, where they are killed and fold like other game. 
Tacir fleſh is very delicate, and their (kins highly eſteemed 
by the l-ather-dretſers. Theſe cieatures abound moſt in 
Finma k. and in them the principal riches of the inhabr- 
rants confitt, They breed them up tame, and live princi- 
paliy on their fleſh and milk. They make ſewing thread 
of their ftinews, and tents, cloathing. and bed covering. with 
their ſkins. Theſe deer are alſo of the greateſt uſe in 
drawing ledges for the convenience of travelling; and it 
is aſtoniſhing with what rapidity they will convey pallen- 
gets over the ſnowy mountains. 

he bear is too well known to need any deſcription : 
and with regard to the wolf, I ſtall only obſerve, that it 

; re ſemble. 
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reſembles a dog in ſhape ; his general colour is grey; but 
he turns white during the piercing cold of winter. 

The ermin is a ſmall creature, and hides itſelf in the 
clifts of rocks and heaps of ſtones. It is remarkable for its 
beautiful white fur; its tail is oma nented with a delicate 
black ſpot. The cleanlineſs of ths little creature is aſto— 
wiſhing : it will ſooner run through the fire than through 
the leatt dirt. 

The beaver is about the fize of a ſmall dog; it has a 
long bod: , ſhort legs, ſmall round ears and eyes, a ſhort 
flat head, and a large tlu K ſcaly tail. It is an amphibious 
creature. and huilds itfels a houſe with great dexterity, at 
the fall of a river. The ſkin. tur, and cattor found ina 
bag near the tail of the animal, furniſh great part of the 
trade carried on at Elvermus fair. : 

The jermin reſembles the beaver, but is much ſmaller. 
Its fur is very ſoft and delicate, of a black colour, varie- 
gated with brown and yellowiſh ſtreaks. 

Ihe haaren is about the ſize of a large cat; but the head 
ard fnout are longer. It is of a dark brown colour on the 
back, and of a bright yellow colour under the belly. It is 
hunted on account of its ſkin, which is of conſid. rable 
value. 


Iceland. 
This iſland is the largeſt in Europe, that of Great Bri- 


tain only excepted, being about 220 miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and zoo in breadth from north to ſouth. It 
is ſituated in the northern ocean, between 63 deg. zo min. 
and 67 deg. 15 min. of north latitude, and between 14 
deg. 40 min. and 29 deg. of weſt longitude; according 
to an accurate map drawn by a company of engineers ſent 
to Iceland tor that purpoſe by his Daniſh majeſty, and pub. 
hined by Mr. Horrebow, in his natural hiſtory of Iceland. 

J. J have heard many ſtrange and dreadful relations of 
Iceland; its burning mountains, &c. and ſhould be glad 
of ſome authentic account of that famous iſland. I 
M. I will endeavour to fatisfy your curiotity as far as the 
intended length of theſe dialogues will admit; and hope it 
will prove at once both pleaſing and init ructive. 


E 4 Di var: 
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S. How is Iceland divided? 

lt is divided into four di tricts. diſtinguiſhed by the 
epitheis eaſt, eit, north, and ſouth. The face of the 
ccuntry is very uneven having enormous chains of moun- 
tains. ſome extending the whole length of the iſlaad from 
eail to weſt, and others crofling them at right angles. from 
north to fouth. Between theſe mountains are fruitful val- 
lies, ſome of them are ſeveral miles in length and breadth, 
Theſe mountains, together with the lakes, of which there 
are many here, divide the iſland into twelve unequal parts, 
ealled ſ) fle}ls, or thires. 


Mountains of Iceland. 


$. Are not theſe mountains very remarkable? 

Ai. Some of them are. Ihe mountains in the middle of 
the illand are exceedingly rugged, barren, and deſolate; a 
few only excepted, whoſe ſides are covered with a ſhort 
graſs, But thoſe of a lower kind, and which ſepatate mott 
of the ſhires, are, in general, pretty fertile, producing 
plenty of excellent graſs, 

The barren mountains are of two kinds; the one com- 
poſed entirely of ſand and ſtones; the others are enormoug 
rocks, continually covered with ice and ſnow, and diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of Jokells, or burning mountains. 
The moſt remarkable of theſe are Hecla, Kotlegan, and 
Oraife. "I heſe Jokells are not the higheſt mountains in 
the iſland, though they are perpetually covered «ith ſnow. 
They are furrounded by o hers much higher than them- 
ſelves, though the ſnow melts away in ſummer; ſo that 
1ts continuance on theſe rocky eminences muſt be owing to 
ſome peculiar quality in the nature of the foil. 

S. I ſhould be glad of ſowe farther account of theſe 
burning mountains. 

M. I will cndeavour to fatisfy your requeſt in the molt 
conciſe manner poble, beginning with mount Hecla, 
which has always been confidered one of the moſt noted 
yolcanos iu the world. The op ot it is perpetuaily covered 
with ice and ſnow. The aſcent is very difficult; the ira- 


veller ſink ing almoſt to his knees in ſand and aſhes every it 2 
AR e 
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he takes. In the fides of the mountain are many frightful 
rents and chaſms. and ſeveral deep cavities full of boiling 
hot water. It is fituated in the fouthern part of this ifland, 
about four miles from the fea cout and is divided into 
three points at the top, the higheſt of w! ich is tha in the 
middle, which is computed to be above ch feet higher 
than the fea. This mountain has frequentiy ſent forth 
flames, and a torrent of burning matter. Its erup io s were 

articularly dreadful in 1693, When they occaſioned terri- 

le dev aſtation, the aſhes being rhrown all roun ! the iſland 
to the diſtance of 180 Engliſh miles here was likewiſe 
an eruption in 1766, which b gan on the 5th of A:ril and 
continued to the 7th of September following Flames pro- 
ceeded from it in December '7-1 and 72 Bur the 
greateit of is eruptions, and, in fat, the moſt tremendous 
of any recorded in the hittory of volcanos, was the laſt in 
1783; which, according to the accounts received of it, 
dried up twe.ve rivers, and exten ed q4. miles in length and 
50 in breadth, fo that the entire ſurface of the country was 
in a ſlate of fluidity. and formed a lake of fire, reſembling 
a maſs of melted metal. 

I ſhall mention only one more eruption of this kind, 
namely, that of the Joke!l Kotlegen in the vear 1721. 
This mountain, which Hands in the ſouthern diltrict of the 
iſland, 34 miles from the ſea a ter having '1ven {er eral 
warmngs by ſhocks or earthquakes, at tirit d.ſcharged a vo- 
lume of hre which melted the ice and faow, = torrent of 
water fright: ully rapid uccecded, (weeping away with it 
an incredible quamti y of ſand nd earth. he whole tract 
of land over which it pafled was deſtroved, and nothing 
left but the bare rock. The current continued its violent 
rapidity to the fea the bed of «. hich it nut ole ned to 
above three mites d tance from the ſhore, but let: a moune 
tain in the place, Iwo men, wiower? at that time pailing 
along the rad near the burnivug m untain, hai the good 
fortune to eſcape to a high rock in the neighbourhooe, 
whence they beheld this ſy Ra le with aſton thment wad 
horror. he torrent laid the whole country under water, 
ſo that they were obliged to continue on Fe rock near too 
days when the waters being greatly abated, they rurſurd 
their journey ia ſalety. his gery eruprion, together » 1th 
the clouds of aſkes, ſmoke, and fand which followed it, 
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eclipſed the ſun for a whole day. The aſhes were carried 
to an incredible diſtance, and covered the whole face of 
the country. 


Air and Sail. 


S. Is the air colder here than in Norway? 

M. Not in the ſouthern parts, which are the only ones 
inhabited; it is there much warmer than in the parts of 
Norway under the ſame parallel of latitude. T heir winters 
begin ſome time before the autumnal equinox, and generally 
continue till the middli of April, when the ſummer begins; 
for they have hardly any thing that can be called citler 
ſpring or autumn. 

S. Doss the iſland produce corn of any kind? | 

M. Ihe Icelanders are entire ſtrangers to agriculture ; 
they neither plow nor ſow. They have indeed a ſpecies of 
ſmall wheat that grows ſpontaneouſly in deep ſandy ſoils in 
ſome of the diilricts cf the iſland, and winch is reckoned 
by the intavitants equal, if not ſuperior. to that imported 
trom Coprr.hayven. But they have no mills to grind it; 
their meiked of reducing it to powder is by parching it 
over the are. and then pounding it in mortars. 

S. Can any reaſon be given for this total negleR of agri- 
culture ? 

M. it has heen imgined to have been one of the conſe- 
qurznces of a dreauful plague which raged there in the four- 
teenth century. and {wept away a'moſt every inhabitant of 
the illand: the few that eſcaped to tell the melancholy tale, 
faved themſelves by taking reſuge in the mountains where 
the deſt ructive contagion did nat reach, The ſame dreadful 
diſeaſe exten ed its }anc'ul influence to Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden; where it ſwept away ſuch multitudes of pea- 
ple, that none could Fe ſpared to recruit this ruined colony. 
So that, before it could be re-peopled, agriculture was neg- 
lected and forgotten. This 2 the more probable, as 
there are ſtill evident marks, in ſeveral places, of the lands 
having been once till-d; and in the Icelandiſh code of laws 
there are three or four chapters relating to the plowing of 
ads, and ſowing them with cory, | 


Trade 
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Trade and Commerce, 


S. Is the trade of Iceland confiderable ? 

M. No; it is contined*to a few articles. The commo- 
dities they export are dried fiſh. ſalted lamb's fleſh, ſome 
beef, butter. train-oil, conſiderable quantities of tallow, 
wool, ſheep ſkins, foxes ſkins of various colours, eider-down, 
and feathers. Their imports are timber. fiſhing-lines, to- 
bacco, bread, brandy, wine, falt, coarſe linen, and a few 
other articles. All theſe commodities are to be imported by 
Danes only, a company being ereRt:d at Copenhagen for 
this purpoſe, who have an excluſive privilege, ſo that no 
other perſon is allowed to trade there. 

S. You mentioned eider down, in your catalogue of ex- 
ports; I ſhould be glad to know what it is? 

M. his down is procured from a peculiar ſpecies of 
water-foxl, called the eider duck. or down-bird. They 
are at once very numerous and very advantageous to the 
Icelanders. When theſe birds build their neits. the duck 
plu ks off the down from her brraſt for the eggs to he on, 
and to Keep them warm. hey lay four eggs, of a green 
colour. as large as thoſe of the gooſe, and as well taſted 
as the hen'ss When they have laid this number, the Ice- 
landers take them away, and a fo ſtrip the neſt of its 
down. his, however, does not diſcourage the birds; the 
duck plucks another parcel of down from her breaſt, and 
hs again the fame number of eggs; but theſe, like the 
former, together with the down, are taken away. Still 
patient under theſe misfortunes, the birds go to work a 
third time; but the duck, having waited her whole {tock 
of down, the drake firips ti- own breaſt, to furnith the 
neceſſary quantity. It the eggs ate *alcen the third time, 
the du.k la, s no more that year; nor will ſhe ever again 
return to the fame place; but it they (:F-r thoſe birds to 
fir on theſe eggs and rear their young they will return 
again the ſuccerding ſpring, with their whole progeny, and 
make their neſts in the faine place. As ſoon as the young 
ones have left their neſt, the Icelanders gather the down a 
third time; and thus gain two parcels of eggs and turce 
of down from the ſame pair of bird« ; and are alſo ſure 
that they ſhall have them agaia in the following ſpring. 
The Icelander are therefore careful rg lett hem fat on oy 
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third parcel of eggs, as they will have two or three nefts for 
one the ſucceeding year. This down is a very va'uable 


commodity. and they accordingly ſell it at a good price to 
the Denmark traders. 


Inhabitants, Religion, Sc. 


S. You mentioned that almoſt all the inhabitants were 
ſwept au ay by a plague in the fourteenth century; is the 
iſland yet repeopled ? 

M. From the beſt accounts it appears. that the number 
of ſouls at preſent on the iſland is ahout 690,000, which is not 
one inhabitant to two ſquare miles of country ; the area of 
Iceland being at leaſt 216,000 ſquare miles, conſequently 
the iſland is very thin of people: indeed, not one tenth part 
of the country is either inhabited or cultivated. The far 
greater part of the Icelanders live near the ſea-coaſt, on ac- 
count of the fiſheries, and the trade carried on there with 
the Daniſh merchan's. 

F. Are there any towns in Iceland? 

M. There are twenty-two trading towns, as they are 
called by the inhabitants; but none of them confiſt of 
more than three or four houſes for the Paniſn merchants. a 
ſhop, warehouſe, and kitchen; ſo that they are rather facto- 
ries than towns, With regard to the Icelanders, they live 
in ſmall cottages, ſcattered at a great diſtance from one ano- 
ther ; ſo that, properly ſpeaking. there is not even one vil- 
lage on the whole iſland. | 

1 What are the principal employments of the Iceland- 

ers? | 

V. Fiſhing and graziery. It may be faid. that every man 
is a ſni.h. a carpenter, Ke. for they all make their own 
utenfils, and even build their houſes themſelves; there being 
no proſe ſſed artificers of any kind on the 1ifland. 

S. What is the genera! character of theſe people? 

M. They were once a robuſt, hardy, brave, and warlik e 
people, and formed a large part of the Norwegian army, 
when they ravaged the ſea-coaſts of Gaul, Britain, &c. 
and Jaid the fertile plains of Italy waſte ; bur their military 
glory has been long at an end; they are confined to their 
own iſland, and ſpend the ſummer in fiſn ing, &c. and the 
winter in idleneſs. Few of the natives, except the clergy, 

| can 
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ean hoaſt of any learnin;. and ſtill fewer of any polite ac- 
compliſtments. 'l hey are hoever fair and honeſt ia their 
dealings, and very hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 

S. What religion is profeſſed in Iceland? 

M. The retormed religion, according to Luther. The 
iſland is divided into two biſhoprics, Skalhold and Hoolum ; 
and every pariſh has its mini er; but ſom of the livings 
are very poor indeed. The revenues of the biſhoprics are 
not more than 210l. a year each; conſequently, thoſe ariſ- 
ing from the ſmall pariſhes, in many of which there is 
not 20 houſes, mult be exceedingly ſmall. "The churches, 
though remarkably mean, are, however, very well fre- 


quented and, in moſt of them, di.ine ſervice is performed 
in a very decent manner, 


Curio/atier, Qc. 


S. Are there any remarkable curiofities in Iceland? 

M. Yes ſeveral; bur they all owe their exiſtence to na- 
ture, for there is not one in the iſland that has been formed 
by human art. Before the reformation, ind-ed, while the 
Roman Catholic religion flouriſhed here, there were ſome 
ſtructures that deſerved notice; but they are now demoliſh 
ed, and very few veſtiges of the ruins remain. 

Sy. What ate the natural curioſities of Iceland! 

M. They principally confitt in hot ſprings, attended with 
many peculiarities not to be met with elſewhere ; hut fome 
of them ſeem to owe a {mall part of theſe peculiarities to 
art. 1here are ſveral aſons, ſome af them remarka- 
bly capacious neur theſe hot ſprings; and at one of them 
are tuo aqueduct-, one of whi, h conveys hot, and the 
o her cold water to the baſon. The inhabitants confider this 
c:rcumſtance as natural, and the aquedu*1s as made by the 
current of the water; but the baſon ſeems to be formed with 
too much regularity to be the effect of a fall of water only, 
and was, in all probability, originally made, or, at leait, 
improved by art. 
 Thefe hot ſprings are found in various parts of the 
iſlind; but th: moit remarkable, and the only one I ſhall 
mention here, is that found near a farm, called Rey- 
kum. in the northern dittri-t of the iſland. This flux of 
hot water conſiſts of three wells about fixty yards e 
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from each other. When the well at one of the extremities 
has diſcharged its waters, the middle one begins to boil 
over; and, on its ſubſiding, that at the other extremity 
overflows. In this manner they continue to boil over in 
continued ſncceflion; each boiling up about three times in 
a quarter of an hour, In two of them the water riſes he- 
tween the clefts of the rock, and boils up ab ut two feet 
above the ſurface. The third has a large circular aper- 
ture, throvgh which the water flows into a baſon formed in 
the rock. | his well projects its water with ſuch velocity, 
that it riſes more than twelve feet above the ſurface of 
the rock. As ſoon as this projection is over, it finks to a 
great depth helow the top of the well : but it ſoon returns 
again with the ſame violence as before. V tetever ſub- 
fiance is thrown into this well while the water is ſubſiding, 
finks to the bottom, though in were the lighteſt wood; 
but at the return of the water it is thrown up with great 
violence, and may be found at the edge of the baſon. 
Fxperiments of thts kind have been frequently made with 
different bodt's, and fragments of rocks as large as the 
trongeſt man can lift have heen plunged into the well. Theſe 
heavy bodies make a violent noiſe on their reaching the bot- 
tom; but, cn the wate;'s return, are ejected out with great 
force beyond the edge of the well. 

S. Can any reafun be given for this uncommon phænome- 
non ? 

M. Yes; the ſame method of inveſtigation uſed to ac- 
count for the phenomena of reciprocal fprings 1a general, 
will be ſufficient to account for this: but diſquiſitions of 
that kind are foreign to theſe dialogues. If ever your curi- 
olity ſhould prompt you to know the reaſo s for theſe ap- 
pearances, You. will find ſufficient inſtructions in the Lec- 
tres of Defſaguliers, Martin, or Kowning- 


The Faro Ilands. 


Theſe iſlands are ſituated in the northern ocean, in 64 
deg. of north latitude. and 7 deg. of welt longitude. 

F. Why are they called the Faro Iſlands? 

A. tecauſe they lie in a cluſter, and ſo lofe together, that 
the inhabitants ferry over from one iſland to another. 

S. How many of theſe iſlands are there ? 


M. Twenty 
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M. Twenty-four ; and the whole cluſter extends about 
Eo mil-s in length, and 40 in breadth, 

S. A:e theſe iſlands populous ? 

M. No; the whole number of inhabitants has been com- 
puted at about three or four thouſand, 

S. Do they carry on any trade? 

M. Very little; they live chiefly by fiſhing, and add 
ſcarcely any thing to the revenues of Denmark. 


Lapland. 


S. Does Lapland belong to Denmark? 

Al. Part of it does; and therefore I have thought pro- 
per to add a ſhort account of it here. Ir lies between the 
arctic circle and the parallel of 71 deg. 30 min. and be- 
tween the longitud-s of 15 and 45 deg. E. But the greater 
part of this large country is un nown, and divided be- 
tween Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia. Ihe parts helong- 
ing to Denmark, extend along the eaſtern and northern 
coaſt of Norway; Muſcovite Lapland, forms the caſtern 
boundary; and the Swedith territories are a very conſider- 


able tract of country between Norwegian and Rullian Lap- 
land, | 


Myuntains, Rivers, and Lakes. 


S. Is Lapland remarkable for its mountains, rivers, and 
lakes ? 

M. It is; and you cannot perhaps form a more ade- 
quate idea of Lapland than by imagining a prodigious maſs 
ot mountains thrown togeti.e: ; but. in ſome places, ſepatat- 
edt by rivers, lakes, and torients of water. In theſe lakes 
are many iſlands, ſome of which are remarkably pleaſant 
and delighttul in the ſummer: the ground being then en- 
amelled with flowers. But theſe are only particular ſpotsg * 


the whole ſlat country in general being covered with gloomy 
toreſts, and fœtid unhealthy moraſſes. 


Clmite Sil. 
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S From the ſituation of the country ſo near the pole, I 
mould ima ine the cold muſt be remarkably ſevere, 


M. Tt 
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M. Tt is ſo extreme that none but thoſe who are bred np 
here can ſupport it. the ſwitteſt rivers are often frozen ſo 
hard that the ice is ten or twelve cet thick. The tops of 
the rountains are perpetually covered »ith ſnow, which in 
the winter is hardly ever lefs than fix or ſeven feet deep in 
the level country. The trighttul caverns and enormous 
pics are filled up, and the whole fide of th mountain forms 
a ſmooth, though oiten a very (ievrp aſcunt, from the bottom 
to the ſummit. Sometimes a thaw takes place; and when 
this happens, the next froſt | reſents the Lap/ander with a 
ſmooth, level ſurface of ice, over which he drives his ſledge 
with inconceivable ſwiftneſs 

S. Is there any ſummer in Lapland? 

M. Yes; and, during that ſeaſon, it would be inſup- 
portubly hot. wi re it not for the va! ours that rife from the 
ocean, and the ſnow which always covers the ſummits and 
fills the caverns ot the mountains. 

S. hat can be the caufe of fuch great heat in theſe fro. 
zen regions of the north ? 

M. it is occaſioncd by the ſun's continuing ſo long above 
the horizon; for he circulates round this country for near 
three months without ſetting, by which means his beams 
become fo conſolidated, that the heat of the ſummer is as 
great as the cold of winter is ſevere. During this ſeaſon, 
the earth brings her fruits to perfection, the Howers en- 
amel the meadows, and the cataricts which tumble down 
the declivities of the mountains, preient the {pectator with 
a ſcene not to be paralleled in any part of the temperate 
zoncs. 


Language, Cuſtoms, and Ma'mers of the Loplan deri. 


S. What is the language of the I aplanders ? 

M. 't is a barbarous jargon ; but ſeevs to be derived. 
from the old Teutonic, or that ſpoken by the original inha 
bitants of candinavia. 

S. Have they any learning avong them? 

M. The arts and fciences have never yet viſited this 
country. (he Laplanders are acquainted with ſuch arts 
only a5 ſupply them with the means ot procurivg a « retch- 
ed ſubſi ence. Mitſhonaries have indeed been ſent among 
them to plant Chriltianity in their country; but their la- 
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bours hitherto have not produced the defired effect. In- 
deed, th. Laplanders are fo Rapid 4 ruce. at r: aſonin 
has no force upon them, and the abſurd and r:diculous cut- 
tom of their pagan ancelors are too ftirinly rooted to be 
eradicated by the utmoſt efforts of tlie metieagers of reli- 
gion. 


NMetural Ii iq. 


S. Ts there any thing peculiar in the natural hiſtory of 
this country ? 

. there is; the animals, birds, Kc. are nearly the 
ſame with thoſe Jeſcrib-d in the account of Norway, But 
the ſca aFord+, it i ſud, belides the fi it uſu il in theſe cold 
climates, two moniters which muſt not be paſſed over in fi- 
lence. One of them is the ſea ſnabe or ſerpent of the oceans 
the other is a Kind of polypus, called the Kraken. 

S. You called hem both moa.ters ; did you uſe that term 
to indicate their enorinous lize ? 

M. I did: I muit premiſe, however, that the e iſtenee 
of either of them is no very mich douMed. Ihe fea ſnaxe 
is of fuch a fize that the acconnts given of it may well be 
etcemed fabulous One of thef:, we are told, was hn e by 
the ma er of a veſſel in the year 1750 ; its head reſembled 
that of a horſe; both the mouth and eyes were large and 
black; and a white mane flowed down its neck, When it 
was firſt diſcovered it floated on the ſurface of the witery 
holding is heat at leaſt two feet above the waves; and in 
this part the fatal bullet, which put a period to the mon- 
ſter's lite, took place. Between the head and the neck were 
ſeven or eight tolds, which were very thick; and its whole 
length one hundred yards. Its body was as large as a 
hogthead, and its Kin varie gated like tortoiſe (hell, 

F. What is there remarkabie i in the kraken ? 

M. The kraken may be call-d the wonder of the ocean. 
It is a ſpecies of the poly pus, but of ſo enormous a ſize, 
that when it appears above the » ater, it reſembles a num- 
ber of ſmall floatirg iſlands and, and-banks, near a mile and 
a half in circ:mterence, covered with ſea- weeds, and ſmall 
fiſhes 9 in the cavities, Is it emerges higher a mul. 
titude of pellucid antennæ, each about the height, form, 


and tes, of the maſt of a trading veſlel, appear, With 
tele 
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theſe he g:thers the ſmall 6M, which form his food, ard 
then ſinks again below the ſurface of the water. Kut when 
he finks he cauſes a very remarkable focht of the fea, and 
2 kind of whirl-poct is formed in his place. If you ſhouid 
be deũ tous of knowing more of theſe and many other mon- 
ſters of the de p, found in the Norwegian and Lapland ſras, 
* may peru'e biſhop Pontoppidan's Natural Hiſtory of 

ornay, a writer once conſidered as deſerving credit, but 
now fuſperted of dealing ſomewhat tuo much iv the mari el- 
lous, as. fince ke wrote, no tar:her accounts have been receiv- 
ed of his muniiers, 


Car- A. & 8. 


S. Are there any curioſities in this frozen country ? 

M. There are ſeveral natural ciriofi:ies; two only of 
which I ſhall mention here. The firſt is the number of re- 
markable caverns formed by nature in the ſides of theſe ſnow- 
topped mountains, and which are hardly to be paralleled in 
any other country, The ſecond is that remarkable whirt. 
pool, or vortex, called the maleſt rom, moſkoeftrom, or navel 
of the ſca. This dreadful vortex is about four miles to the 
weſtward of the coaſt of Laplanti, and nearly 68 deg. 10 
min. of north latitude. "Ihe iſland Moſkoe. from which 
this rappid current has its name, ies about mid-way be- 
tween a lofty click of Lapland and the iſland Ver; aud be- 
tween the latter and the coaſt. . An amazing tide runs on 
both fides of the iſland Moſkoe ; but the water in the chan- 
nel which ſeparates the two iſlands is not above 10 feet 
deep; while, between Moſkoe and the continent, it is near 
400 fathoms. As Toon as the flood beyirs. the current 
ſets to the northward through the {trait that ſeparate» V.ot- 
koe from the continent wich amazing rapidity z; but when 
the current changes with the ebd, the velocity is increaſed 
in an aſtoniſhing manner, and the noiſe of it 1s fai ſuperior 
to that of the loudeſt cataracts. It is heard a: the diſtance 
of many leagues. ard torins a vertex cr whirlpool of a- 
mazing depth and extent, and of ſuch violence that if a 
ſip of the largeſt burden comes near it, ſhe is inevitably 
drawn into the whirlpool, and carried immediately to the 
bottom, and there daſhed in pieces againft the rocks. 
Ihe ſcattered fragments however riſe again zt the return of 
th food, when the water becomes {till tor about 3 quar- 
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ter of an hour. When the whirlpool is zgitated by a 
ſtorm, its attractive force has reached veilels at more than 
fix Englith miles di lance, where the nariters fave thought 
themſelves ſuffi tenily ſecure. It is, e beyond the 
power of human ima gination to pa“ ta lituntion of more 
horror than this of being driven forward by the ſuditen 
violence of an imperuou> torrent fo the margin ot a guiph, 
u hoſe noiſe andt lence ſtill iner aſing as it is E 
give an earneſt of a peedy and inevitable deſtruction; while 
the wretehed victims, in an agony of terror and del. ne Ox F 
aloud for that help which they know to be Impofl le; 
and ſee before then that dreaatul abyſs into which they 
muſt, in a few moments, be plunged, and daihed to pieces 
againſt the ſunken rocks. 

*Nor is this terror confined entirely to the human race; 
even animals, when they have approached too near this 
dreadful vortex, have, in their manner, expreſſed the ut molt 
terror, when th ey und the ſtream irteſiſtible. The whales 
themſelves are fre zuently carried away by the torrent; and 
when they firſt fel the force of the water they \irvggle 
aguinſt it with all their might. laſhing the ſea into a foam, 

2 0 howling in a mot rightful manner. 

S. Have any of the learned been able to diſcover the cauſe 
of this aftonithing whirlpool ? 

M. "The cauſe is now known; but before this was diſco- 
vered ſe eral hypotheſes were formed to explain the phæno- 
menon, moſt ot which are too romantic to be mentioned; 
but the «pinion of Kircher was for ſome time embrac- 
ed. He imagined that the maleſtron was a vortex of the 
tea, occaſioned by the water entering there the mouth of 2 
large ſubterrancous cavern, through which it paſſed into the 
gulpa of Bothnia. Put this was confuted by the emerging 
ot the ſhattered fragments on the return of the flood, of 
whatever was ſwallowed by the vortex during the chb. At 
the ſame time this remark, which demolithed the hvpotheſts 
of Kircher, pointed out the true caufe of the ph r10.nenon, 
It is nothing more than the effect of the violence of the ebb 
from the water being confined by the narrowneſs of the 
ttreighr, and the number of ſunken rocks diſſeminatèd in 
ieveral parts of the paſſage, 
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TErie two countries form the northern þ- andary of the 
king Cf Deninuri.s Sommnions. ard are, indeed, the limits of 
all th! dileareres hitherto made in that part of the globe. 
The former, namely, bait Greenland lies between the ; a- 
rallels ci 75 and 8 deg. of north latitude: and 15 and 25 


deg. = ealt long: tude, The latter, or Well Greenland, lies 
betwern b and = « 'eg. of norta latit'ide, and between 5 
and Ge 3: of v eit lon 21 tude. 

S. Are theſe countric 5 Tr habited ? 

NM. 1 he latter only. *tl at none © F the inhabi tants of 


Eat Greeala nd have been ſeen by the Furopeans. 

F. Ls \ Let Greenlana p gane | 

M. By no moans. he number of inhabitants has been 
computed at 877 ; but: here may be many more in the in- 
land parts, wh kick ans unknown to the Europeans. 


Cari, 11.5. 


S. Are there any curioſities ir this eo entry? 

M. Only thoſe formed by the hand of nature; and of 
theſe the amazir g iſlands of ice, and the v hale-tiſhery 
carried on by the Europeans on the cuait are the molt re- 
mar cable 

&: How large ore theſe i lands of ice? 

M. | hey are of > ferent dunerfions. and many - of them 
have been inctra ng ivr 4/68. Some of them are between 
two and three wn 2 in length and nearly as much in breath, 
Their thickneſs is proportional to their cther Gimer, nons, 
it being often above 150 fert, more than half of which is 
above the ſurfice of the water; io that tacy make a molt 
tremndous appearances | 

S. Do not theſe amazing maſſes of ice r the naviga- 
tion of the Greenland ſeas : very dangerous 

AM. hey do; efpecially after they have hank put in mo- 
tion by a den when nothing can e hibhit a more frighttul 
appearance. Many ſhips have been cruſhed to pieces; no 
leis than thirteen belonging to the utch were dett toy ed by 
them in one ſcaſon. he bears, and other wild bears, fle- 
quent theſe enormous rocks of ice, and are often driven out 
to ſea with them. Many of them have been carried to the 
$0aſts of Iceland, and there Killed by the inhabitants. 1 

0. How 
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9. How is the whale fiſhery carried on in theſe ſeas? 
M. When the ſhips fitted out tor this fiſhery arrive on 
the Greenland coaſt, they keep a ſharp look out for the 
whales, which are difcoverrcd at a great diſtance by their 
ſpouting u 'p the water to a great height. s ſoon as the ſea- 
men perceive this 11 ction of the water, they immediately 
give the word. /a/!, al, when every man haſtens from the 
{tip into his boat; fix or eight hands being appointed to a 
boat and five or fix boats generally belonging to one ſhip. 
On approaching the w. ial-, the harpooner {ſtrikes the fiſh 
with a Kind of large bar cbed dart. called a harpoon ; and 
the whale. anding himſelf wounded, flies, with aſtoniſhing 
celerity to the bottom, Ahne is f Ren» d to the harpoon 
before it is darted into the iſh ; and ſhould any thing re- 
vent the line from ru: ning aut "faſt enough, the boar would 
infallibly follow the whale to the bottom; care is therefore 
taken that nothing impede the paſſage of the line, and to 
prevent the gunnel of the bott from taking fire from the 
violent friction, one of the {ramen throws weer oO It con- 
tinnallv. After the fiſh has been down for fome time he is 
obliged to come up to the ſurface of the water for air, 
making the moſt dread'u!l noiſe with his outing. In the 
mean time the feamea are not idle, they tirike him with 
4 ſecond ha: pon; upon wi hich ke again munges into the 
(| ep. but he 15 now greatly » weake ned ; {» that on his 
appearing again for air, the ſeamen pie Nee him with ſpears 
in the moſt vital parts, till he ſpouts out ftreams of blood 
jiatead of water, la ing the fea with his (ins and tail in a 
molt terrible manner But this conflict is too violent to con- 
tiaue; he ſon loſes his ſtten, gth, turns upon his back, and 
expires. If this happens near the ip they row nim to ber; 
but otherwiſe drag him aſhore, cat off IU the fat, which they 
call the b lubber. and either exact the oil from it, or put 
it into caſks. and ring it nome. 
S. What quantity of oil do they generally extract from 
he blubber of the whale ? 
M. Between 60 and 109 barrels, each of which is worth 
MI een three and four pounds. 
What part of the fiſn is that ſubſtance we call whale. 
* 2 
MIt is taken from the tongne of the fiſh. Whales 
tave no teeth, and therefore a itrong elailicity 1s neceſſary 
in 
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in the tongue, in order to preſs the food ſuftctently befure 
it is ſwallowed. Accordingly the tongue is remarkably 
long and very elaſtic. It is bout etghteen feet in 
length, incloſed in long pieces of that ſubttance we call 
u halebone. Two hundred and fifty pieces of this ſub- 
ſtance are found on each fide of the tongue, covered with a 
kind of hair reſembling that of a horſe. As to the bones 
of the hody they are of no uſe, and accordingly are, with 
the other parts, after the blubber and whalebone are taken 


away, left to be devoured by the wild beaſts and birds of 
Prey. 


IIftarical Events and Rewelutions, 


Having finiſhed the account of his Daniſh majeſty's do- 
minions it remains to ſpeak of the government and con- 
fritution of that kingdom. But in order to keep this nar- 
rative within proper bounds, I ſhall begin at the famons 
union of Calmar. 

S. What was this union, and when was it concluded? 

AT. By the trea:y or union of Calmar, the kingdoms of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, were united under the 
ſame prince who held the ſceptre of Denmark. This 
remarkable revolution was brought about by Margaret, 
queen of Denmark, who mounted the throne in 1387. 
Thi princeſs, whoſe addreſs, firmneſs, and courage, ren- 
dered her fo capable of holding the reins of government, 
continued to rule theſe kingdoms till her death. But her 
ſucceſſors being deſtitute of her abilities, the union of 
Calmar was diffolved, and Gufſtavius Erickſon placed on 
the >wediſh throne. The Norwegians, hawever, continued 
faithful ; nor have they ever fince revolted. | 

During the reign of Frederic III. who mounted the 
throne of Denmark in 1648, Charles Guſtavus, king of 
Sweden, declared war againſt the Daniſh monarch, and. 
after taking ſeveral of his territories, marched his army 
over the ice and beſieged Copenhagen itſelf ; but, at laſt, 
by the interpoſition of England and France, a peace was 
concluded, by which the ifland of Rugen, with the fine 
provinces of Bleking, Halland, and Schunen, were ceded 
to the Swedes. 

Frederic, though not capable of maintaining a war agaiuſt 

Charles, 


© — 
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Charles, hehaved with the greateſt intrepidity, and ſhewed, 
on e ty occaltion, the mot couſummate abilities, both 
civil and military. This fo endeared hin to his ſubjects, 
taat they ſurtendeted into his hands the libherties they had 
hitherto enjoyed, by which he became the mot abtulute 
ſovereign in Kurope. This revolution, one of the moit 
remarkable in the annals of hi:9:y, was brought about in 
the follo viag ma mer: The preceding war with weden had 
ſo greatly reduced the financ's of th+ kingdom, that a fuf- 
ficient ſum of money could not be raiſed, by the uſual 
method of taxes, to pay off the army. The commons 
aſſembled, and demanded of the lords, whether thæy would 
ſubmit to pay the taxes, from which they had hitherto 
pleadeN an exemption. The anſwer being in the negative, 
the commons and clergy, with their ſpeaxer at their head, 
repaired immediately to the king, made him a ſolemn ten- 
der of their liberties. begged his protection againſt the 
nobles, and requeſted him to eftabliſh, in his family, the 
heteditary ſuccefion to their crown. Their tender was 
accepted protection was promiſed them, the gates of Copen- 
hagen were ſhut, and the nobility, finding it would be mere 
madneſs to refiit the torrent, thought proper to ſubmit. 
his happened in the year 166c, fince wich time the kin 

of Denmark has been an abſolute prince: but notwithftand- 
ing his def, otic power, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice 
in that Kingdom is conſidered as a model tor other nations, 
All the Daniſh laws are contained in one quarto volume, 
and drawn up in the common language of the country, in 
ſo plain and perſpicuous a manner, and founded on ſuch 


ſiinple principles of juſtice, that every man may underſtand 
the whole. 


DIALOGUE III. 


Geography of Sweden, 


HIS kingdom was formerly the largeſt divifion of 
Scandinavia, the original inhabitants of which are ſup- 
poſed to have heen deſcended from the Scythians, a wan- 


deriag tribe, who had, for many centuries, no fixed habi- 
tation ; but ruved trom place to place, in order to procure 


a ſuc- 
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ſueceTion of freſh paſtures for their focks. Nor is it 
known at what pericd of time they firit ſeitled in towns, and 
other fixed paces of abode, 

S. What are the boundyrie- of Sweden? 

A. It is bounded by the Ezltic fea, the Scund, and the 
Catcgate on the ſouth; by the unpaſſable mount: ins of Nor. 
way on the welt ; by 4, miſh or Norwegian Lapland on the 
north ; and by Muſcovv on the ealt. 

he extent of this kingdom is about fco Engliſh miles 
in length, and ; 5e n breaath. It hes between 56 and 6g 
deg of north Lied, and between the 1cth and 3 th of eaſt 
longitude ; but the eductions which muſt be 9 tor ſeve- 
ral ſeas, and many capacious lakes, ſome of which are above 
So Engliſh miles long, ard 2:0 broad: as alſo tor rocks, 
woods, heaths marckes, Kc. which cover a great part of 
this coun rv, reduce the habit : b part to a {mall proportion, 
CO mparat: vely to the extent ol .he whole, 

Sweden is divided into f-ven provinces: and theſe are 


ſubdivided in the following manner: 


Previnces. Su die V:. Principal Towns. 
' Sweden, { Uplandia, ? Stockholm & Uptal, 

properly ſo j Suder mania, Nikopen, 

called,  Iy- | Wellmania, > rey 

ing between | Neri ia, Orebio, 

Norway on | Gctlrieia, Geval, 

nev weſt, ande Helſingia, Hadſwiekwalt, 

the Guiph - Palecacliay | Hedeinore, 

of Bothaia. | NMedelpadia, Sctanger, 

is divided | Angcrmaniay Hernoland, 

into eleven | ſemtia, and | Uma Lu a, 

parts, Viz, (Wel Boinnias } Piitoia and Torne, 


] Smalandia, I Norkoping 


2.Gothnia, or) | LEES af Ka 
Gothland. E.Gothland, j „ Ce 8 
onthe fſide lane jolm. 


E Vermeland y : 
e th * W.Gothland | nd. Delia, | mne 


Hailand Helmflat 
} Cepe rts5 ; 5 , 
715 2 — | Lunden and 


S. Gcethland. Schonen, 
| Bleking. | Chri anftat, 


C- — — — 
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Provinces. Subdiviſions, Principal T gzuns, 
3. Livonia, on 


* -alph Eſtonia or Eaſtland, | Revel and Narva, 


of Finizad, Letten or Letitia. Riga, 
into 


4. Ingria, on 


the north- Ingria proper, Oreſcal orNoteberg, 
eaſt of Li- Inger mania, Caperio, and 
voniĩa, into Soluſka. Juanegrod, 


Finland proper, J] Aho, 


5. Finland, on | Nylandia, Helſingfordia, 
the eaſt fide | Clarelia, Wyburg, 
of the gulph4 Kexholm, Kexholm, 
of Bothnia, | Savolax1a, Koſnipe, 
into Tavaſtin, Javaſtus, 
(Cajaunia. Cajeneberge. 


Lapland in mark, Pitha, 
the northern | Pitha-Lapmark, Uma, 


6, Swediſh | Anjermania - Lap- | Aofalbo, 
part of the4 Uina-Lapmark, „Lula, 


country, in- Lula-Lapmark, Tornca, 
to ſix parts, | Tornea-Laj mark, I Kimi, 
VIZ- _Kimi-Lapmark. _ 
Gothland, 
| Oeland, 
*. The iſlands bene 
of Sd 
Aland, 


| Hogland, and 
| Rugen, 
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Mr. Templeman has given us the following table of ch: 
divihon and dimenſion, of this country. 


8g SWED E N. 
7 1 8 square] dum | AE 
Sweden, Miles. | total. | s 2 Cap. Cit. 
76,$35/228,715| F S 
Sweden, 47:900| == 94 Stockholm 
| Gothland, 254975 253 i 66/Calmar, 
Schonen, 2960 77 4 Lunden, 
76,835 | 
Lapland and "Y lorne, 
| W. Eothnia, 1 70.00 4201340 Uma. 
2 | | Abo. 
Finland and J | 
2 E. Bothnia, —2 39 5j * 
8 | | 
＋ , Gnthland, I. ooo | $0} 23 Wiſby. 
LOeland, I. 35060 85 10 Bar holm. 
| 150,560 
Up. J Pomerania,P.] 960 47 24 Stralſund. 
Sax. ſRugen, J. 360 24 21 Bergen. 
| | 1,320 | | 
Climate and Sail. 


S. Is the climate different from that of Denmark? 

M. Very little. The latitudes between which it is 
bounded ate almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Denmark. The 
only difference conſiſts in the heats of ſummer, which have 
been oiten ſo violent here, as to ſet ſeveral of the foreſts 
on fire. 

dS, V\ hat reaſon can be given for this intenſe heat? 

M. The long continuance of thg ſun above the horizon 
during the ſummer months, and his rays being. as it were, 
conſolidated at the foot of the lofiv ridges and mountains, 
which form the diviſions of this kingdom, 

S. Is the foil of Sweden fertile? 


NI. In 
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M. In ſome places it is; but che far greater part is poor 
and ſhallow. Convinced of this, and at the ſame time, 
of the advantages that mult reſult from the kingdom's being 
ſupplied with corn raiſed by the natives. the Swedes have 
laudably exerted themſelves in the improvement of huſ- 
bandry. In order to this, they have eſtabliſhed colleges of 
agriculture in ſeveral of the provinces. And the peaſants, 
inſtruted by the experiments and diſcoveries made in thoſe 
ſeminaries, and encouraged by the examples of perſons of 
fortune, have at length, in a great meaſure, corrected the 
natural ſterility of the country; and they now, in favourable 
ſeaſons, raiſe grain ſufficient to ſupply the wants of the in- 
habirants. Ihe fields in ſummer are covered with a beau- 
tiful verdure, enamelled with flowers, and produce great 

uantities of currants, raſpberries, ftrawberries, and other 
mall fruit. Gothland is the moſt fertile province in the 
kingdom, and bears large crops of wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
and peas. 

S. Do not the long piercing winters frequently deftroy 
the grain before the vegetation of the ſpring begins ? 


M. This might, perhaps, be the caſe, if the wheat were 


ſown in the autumn, as it is generally in England: but the 
method is different in Sweden; the vegetation is there fo 
rapid that the corn 1s ripe in eight or ten weeks after it is 
ſown ; and the ſoil is ſo meliorated by the froſt and coat of 
ſnow during the winter, that the land is fit to receive the 
ſecd almott as ſoon as the cold weather is over, 


Natural Hiffory, © 


S. Wat is there particular in the natural hitory of 
dweden? 

M. It is nearly the ſame with that of Denmark and Nor- 
way. The bird called the Sidenſwan is ſaid to be pe- 
culiar to Sweden : it is not much larger than a fieldfare, 
but its feathers are beautifully variegated, and its fleſh of a 
delicate flavour. The Swediſh horſes are confiderably 
larger than thoſe of Denmark, and far more ſerviceable in 
war. But the principal wealth of Sweden contilts in her 
mines. 

S, What is the chief produce of theſe mines ? 

. It conſiſts ig a great variety of articles; but the prin- 

F 2 cipal 
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cipal are ſilver, copper, lead, and iron. Above 450 
ſmelting-houſt's and forges are employed in manufactur- 
ing the iron only; and the exports of that commodity have 
amounted o 3co,ocol. ſterling, yearly. The filver mines 
are remarkable for their depth; one of them is more than 
140 fathoms ; and its annual produce is above 20,000 crowns, 
The produce of the copper mines is uncertain ; the veins 

of metal being often broken, and leſs rich in ſome places 
than in others. | 


Language, Religiin, and Learning of the Inhabitants. 


* Is the language of Sweden different from that of Den- 
mark ? 

M. It differs only in the dialect, both being derived from 
the ſame ſource ; few of the politer part uſe it, but ſpeak 
and write the French and High Dutch in great perfection. 

S. What religion is eſtabliſhed in Sweden? 

A/. 'i he reformed religion, according to the tenets of 
Luther. Chriftianr y itſelt was iniroduced here in the ninth 
century, by ihe preaching of St. Sigifrid, a native of Bri- 
tain. Lutheriſm was eſtabliſhed by Guſtavus Vaſa about 
the year 1523 : and the Swedes hare ever fince borne ſuch 
an irreconcilcable hatred to popery, that caftration is the 
fate of every Roman Catholic prieſt diſcovered in their 
country. The archbilhop ot Upſal, the only dignitary of that 
title among the Lutherans, is primate of Sweden, and has 
thirteen ſuſfragans under him; but no clergyman has the 
leaſt direction in the affairs of ſtate. 

S. Have the arts and ſciences made any great progreſs in 
this coun ry? 

M. Sweden was, for many ages, covered with the veil of 
ignorance, which the moderns have happily withdrawn, 
and the nobility have lately exhibited ſeveral ſpecimens 
of their munificence for the improvement of literature. 
The name of Linnæus, now known in every corner of 
Europe, as the firſt botaniſt of the age, will be imm-r- 
tal. And the fine arts are encouraged and culivated with 
ſucceſs, 
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8. Are there any remarkable curioſities in Sweden? 

M. Yes; ſeveral. In ſome parts of the kingdom are 
monumental inſcriptions rudely cut on rocks or rough hewn 
tone, in the old Gothic language, and Runic character. 
Here is alſo a manuſcript tranſlation of the Eeungeliſts, by 


LIphilas, a biſhop of the Goths in I hrace, about the year 


758. Between five and fix leagues from Gottenburg is a 
trightſul precipice, from the ſuinmit of which a tremendous 
cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch unpetuoſity into a capa- 
cious bed of water, that ma'ts of ſhips, and other large 
pieces of timber, precipitated with the ſtream, fink ſo deep 
that they rarely emerge to the ſurface under half an hour. 
How deep this bed of water may be cannot be known ; tor 
though a plummet faſtened to a line of ſeveral hundred 
tathoms in length has been uſed, no bottom could be 


found. 
Manufa&ures and Trade. 


F. Are there many manufactures in Sweden? : 

M. There are many; but all of them lately erected ; for 
even the manufacturing of iron, the chief ſupport of this 
country, was introduced in the fixteenth century. —Betore 
that time the Swedes ſent their own 1ron ore to the Hanſe 
Towns, and brought it back again manufactured into utenſils. 
But they have now founderies for cannon, forges for anchors 
and fire- arms, wire and flat ing-mills, &c. Vaſt quantities 
of copper, braſs, and ſteel, are alſo now wrought in this 
country. 

S. What are the principal exports of Sweden? 

M. They are moſt of them of the bulky, though uſeful, 
kind; conſiſting of maſts, deals, and other timber; tar, 
pitch, oak, bark, pot-aſh, utenſils of wood, hides, flax, 
hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, fiſh, and ſhips 
completely fitted our for the ſea. There are twenty-four 
towns in Sweden, where the merchants are allowed to im- 
port and export commodities 1n their own ſhips, and are 
hence called Staple-towns, 
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HAoricel Tranſa@ims, 


The ancient hiſtory of Sweden, like that of moſt other 
nations, is enveloped in fable, and ob cured by relations of 
the moſt romantic kind. There is however. great reaſon to 
believe it was the \.at of the Scandinavian princes, and that 
great part of the army that overthrew the Roman empire, 
iſſued from this kingdom. I have already mentioned that 
Sweden was united to Denmark by the treaty of Calmar, 
and that Guflavus Vaia was the perſon who freed his country 
from the Daniſh yoke. This ; rince eftabliſhed Lutherifm 
in Sueden, and died in 1544, leaving the crown to his ſon 
Erle. 

From the death of Gſtarus Vaſa, to the time of Gufſ- 
favs Adoiphus, the Swedith hiſtory is ſcarcely any thing 
more than a ſerics of civil diſſenſtons and inteſtine broils ; 
but that great prince began his carcer of glory at an early 
age. He checked the inroads of the Danes, who had taken 
ide advantage of the civil tumult of Sweden to enter that 
kingdom. On the death of his father, which kappened in 
10, he was placed on the throne, and declared of age by 
the States. though only then in his eighteenth year. The 
tranſactions of this great prince would fill a large volume. 
He was a powerful protector of the proteſtants in Germany; 
ſubdued Ingriæ, Livonia, and Pomerania ; and was killed 
upon the plain of Lutzen, after gaining a complete victory. 

Adolphus was ſucceeded by his daughter Chrilliana, then 
only ſix years of age. She received a noble education; but 
her fine genius taking a romantic turn, ſhe reſigned her 
crown to her couſin Charles Guſtavus, embraced the pop:th 
religion. and retired into a convent at Rome, 

Charles Guſtavus, generally knuwn by the. name of 
Charies XI. f r ſo:re time ſupported the glory of the Swe— 
dith throne ; but entering into a ſubſidual treaty with Leu is 
XIV. of France, a powerful confederacy was formed againſt 
him, and ſeveral f his territories taken from him. le. 
however, recovered, by the treaty of St. Germain's, all he 
had loſt, except a few places in Germany. The tranquillity 
which followed he employed in enflaving and beggaring his 
ſubje-ts, in order to res der himſelf a deſpotic prince, He 
ſucceeded in his attempt, and the Swedes were reduced to 

| | the 
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che fame condition as the Danes. This victory over the li- 
derties of his people rendered him fo reſpectable among the 
powers of Europe. that the conferences for a general peace 
at Ry ſwic were opened under his mediation. He died. in 
1690, and was ſucceeded by his ſon, then a minor. 

Charles XII. generally ſtiled the hero of Sweden, found 
a powerful confederacy, conſiſting of the kings of Denmark 
and Poland, and the czar oi Muſcovy, formed againſt him; 
bat by the aſſiſtance of the Fngliſh and Dutch ficets, he 
made head againſt them all. laid fiege to Copenhagen, and 
obliged the heng of Denmark to fign the peace of 'Ir4- 
vendahl. He tranſported 20, 00 troops into 1.4vonias 
routed the ezar of Muſcovy's army, conſiſting of 69,9009 
men, dethroned Auguſtus, King of Poland, ravaged Sar; 
and gained ſo many battles, that his friend/hip was courted 
by all the powers of Europe. But this carcer of glory 
proved his deſtruftion ; for, thinking himſelf invincible, 
he formed the romantic defign of dethroaing Peter the 
Great, then czar of Muſcovy and accordingly penetrated 
a confiderable diſtance into the V uſflan territories, and for rrd 
the fiege of Pultowa. But before he could make hunſelt 
maſter of the place, the czar appeared at the head of a nu- 
merous army. Charles immediately drew up his forces 
and gave Peter battle; but his army was totally d-feated, 
and he hiinfelf obliged to fly for refuge to the Turks. By 
this fatal bat le the Swedith monarch loſt more than he had 
gained by all his victories. His behaviour in hurkey was 
rather that of a ma man than a hero; for. being defired 
to qui the Turkih terri-ories, he refuf d to comply, and 
defended himſelf for ſome time at the head of his little 
cor s of 30u men, againſt the whole Ottoman army. At 
i-ngth he returned to Sweden, invade i Norway, and in the 
year 17 8 was killed by a muſke'-ball in the trenches be- 
tore Fredrickthall, which he had inveſted with his army. 

Weary of an arbitrary government, the Swedes, on the 
denth of Charles II. determined to recover the liberty they 
had loit. In order to accompliſh this they off:red the 
crown to Ulrica Eleon ra, Charles s voungeſt fitter, who 
had fome time before married the Landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, on condition of her transierring th- ſupreme 
power to the ſtates, and acknowledging the he d the ſceptre 
from them. | 
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The conditions were accepted, and a new conflitution 
framed, by which the royal power was brought, p rhaps, 
700 low; tor the king of Sweden could ſcarcely be called 
hy that name. being limited in every exerciſe of govern- 
ment, and een in the education of his own children. 

But, in 1772, the whole ſyſtem of the Swediſh govern- 
meut was Changed by the late King Guſtavus III. who aſ- 
eenced the throne in the beginning of 1791. Having 
gained over the people and the army, with ihe utmoit ad- 
drets and diſſimulation, he compelled the ſtates to accept a 
new form of government, and take an oath + hich he dic- 
tated to them himfelf, Ey this revolution the power of the 
rrown in Sweden has become nearly deſpoiic; though, it 
u be conſeled, that Gullavus, by whom it was thus vio- 
lently aſſumed, exerciſed it with a conſiderable degree of 
moderation. 

This monarch was ſhot at a maſquerade by an aſſaſſin 
yamed Ankeritroem on the 16th of Morch, 1792, and died 
en the 2th of the ſame month. Ihe prince royal, bein 
tourteen years ot age, was immediately ; roclauned kin 
by the name of Guſtavus Adolphus, and the duke of Suder- 
mania, his uncle, and brother to the late king, in compli- 
ance with his majeſty's will, was declared ſole regent, and 
guardian of the young ſovereign, till he ſhould attain bis 
majority, which was fixed at the age of eighteen. 


Forces ana Revenues. 


S. Are the forces of Sweden now as reſpectable as they 
were inthe time of Charles XII. 

M. Far from it. Iheir behaviour in their war againſt 
the king of Pruſſia was fpiritleſs. and their courage con- 
temptible. The forces are nothing more than a well regu- 
lated militia, confii.ing of about 40,000 men; and the 
Swedes could, a few years ago, have fitted out forty ſhips of 
the line. 

F. What may the revenues of Sweden amount to? 

M. About a million ſterling per annum. I hey ariſe from 
the crow n- lands and cuſtoms ; the filver and copper mine; 
tythes which the crown ſequeſtered from the clergy at the 
reformation ; the pole- tax and fines; ſtamped paper and other 
dutics payable on proceedings at law, 
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DIALOGUE IV. 
The Geography of Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, in Europe. 


S. FP not the whole Ruſſian empire in Europe, that you 
make this diſtinction. 

M. It is not. A conſiderable part of it is in Aſia; but our 
knowledge of this powerful empire is ſtill ſo imperfect, that 
it is very difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to draw, with any 
degree of accuracy. the line of ſeparation between the Euro- 
pean and Afiatic Ruſſia. 

S. Why ſhould it be more difficult to fix the line of ſepa- 
—_ between Afia and Europe, in this country, than in any 
other ? 

M. Becauſe it paſſes through territories little known, and 
very thinly inhabited; almoſt deſtitute of towns, and deſti- 
tute of commerce: the greater part of the inhahiranrs ſtill 
continue to lead a wandering life with their flocks and herds; 
or in hunting wild beaſts, and carrying their furs and peltry 
to ſome of the large towns of the empire. 

But though this line of ſeparation cannot be accurately 
drawn, yet, according to the moſt authenic accounts, it hes 
between the parallels of 47 and deg. of north latitude, and 
25 and 65 deg. of eaſt longitude: being about 1 500 miles in 
length, and 1100 in breadth. 

S. What are the boundaries of the European part of this 
vaſt empire ? 

M. It is bounded by the frozen ocean on the north; by 
Aſiatic Ruflia on the eaſt ; by Li'tle Tartary and Turkey on 
the ſouth ; and by Poland, the Baltic sen, and Sweden, on 
the weft. The diviſions, and chict towns in each divifion, 
are the following: 


5 Provinces, 


: 
| 
« 
| 
| 
' 
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Pravincer. 


Lapland, 
Samoieda, 
Bellamornſkoy, 
: Meſeen, 
ot < Dwaina, 
ein'. Fur 

Syrianes, 
Permia, 
Rubeninſk!, 
(belacſeda. 


Regan or Percilaf, 
Lelozero, 
Malogda, 


VI dle 
* Fa, 
Province. < Jer Nat, 
weer, 
| Moſcow. 
+ Lelgocud. 


{ Bulgar, 
| Kaſan. 
Eaflern ) Czeremiſt, 
Prevmces. S Little Novogorod, 


| Don Coſſacs Terri- 


{ tory. 


Great Novogosod, 


| | Ruflian Finland, 
Peer Keahobm, 


Previnces. 
| Karelia, 


Ingria. 


[ Livonia, 
Smolunſkxo, 
Zernigof, 


Southern < Seeflæ 


FP FeWrica!, 


\ Coles, 


Ukrain, or the coun- 
try of the old 


Chief Towns. 


1 { Kola, 
Golatina, 
Kemi, 
Nleſeen. 
>< Archange!, 
Kangorod, 
Ima, 
| Kargapol, 
} {Vuegre. 


[ Razenſkoi. 

i | Lelozero, 

| Wologda, 
3 Jereſlaf, 

#.\ T weers 

| Moſcow, 
Motonciz, or 
(Veroneſe., 


P Bulgar, 

| | Kaſan, 

| | Proleckaria, 

f \ Niſe-Novogornd, 
I Donetſxoi. 

3 


? | Novogorod, 
| | Wyburg, 
>< Kcexholm, 
| \ Nottebur, 


I \_P-terſburg. 


J Riga, Narva, Revel, 
Do pat, Pernaw, 
Plifkow. 
< Smolonſko, 

Zernigof, 
Seeflk, 
K Kiof, or Kiow, 


Mr , 
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Mr. TR has given us the following dimenſions of 
the Ruliian empire in Europe. 


— — 


Ruſſia. ſquare | leng. bred. chief cities. 
miles. 


—_— F — 
| 
Ruſ or Mof. |7846;c;: 160, 1050/Moſcow, 
* LY Pelgorod, 7.90 375 285 Waronetz. 
Don Coſſacks, 57000] i 28 Panch ina. 


nn. 1 


[! 
*hur *h. 4 \ © i py * 
— Uk. Coſſacks, 4c 330 205 Kiow. | 
Lapland. | 72cao! 403 270 Nola. 
Mnquer'd ; | 
Cc ee Finland, | 4121C zo 180 Pe :teriburg | 
from Swe- 5 | "| ly - | 
Feng" Ri Livonia, ; 21535] 218} 145jRiga. 
en ſince | 4 N : 
cs Ingria. 9ic%] 175, 99 Notten 
| eons | | burg. | 
2 | 
| | Total 1103455 | 


Climat-, Soit, and P, eine. 


S. Is there not a great diverſi.y in the climate and foil of 
R utiia ? 

. There is. You will be eally convinced o F t by 
rendering the parallel of latitude by which it is 3 b-4 
tor it thence appears, that the lounge day in the ſouthern 
tarts of the empire, is not more then hircen hours and a 
half, while in the northern diltricts it is above two months, 
the. fun being «oaſtant.y above the horizon during that 
interval of time; h nce the ſoil ma t be v-rious, as well as 
tae productions. The vegetaiica in the northern parts is 
a> quick as in Sweden and Norway : and from the benefit 
the earth receives from the ſnow, the natural manure of 
Ruſſia, corn grows in great plenty in the ſouthern Provinces, 
and might be cult! vated wi h ad: antage much further to the 
northward, were the inhabitants properly ecquainted with 
agriculture. Peter the Great and his ſucceſſors, convinced 
of this, have ſpared no pains to teach the Ruf! ans the art 
ot huſbandry ; and fron the ſucceſs that has aleady m- 
tended their labours. there is reaſon to think that « zen will, 
in a {ew years, be as plentiful in Ruſflia as it is now in the 


ſouthera countries of Europe. 
Fo. S, What 
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S. What are the principal productions of Ruſſia? 
M. 'IThefe, like the climate, are very various; timber, 


particularly oak and fir, is found in prodigious quantities 


in the northern provinces. Pi ch, tar, hemp, and flax, and 
other naval ſtores, abound here; while rhubarb, wax. honey, 


rice, melons, and other valuable commodities, are found in 
the ſouthern. 


S. Are there any mines in Ruſſia ? 

M. Ves; many. hey are as plentiful here as in Scan- 
dinavia. Their produce has, indeed. hitherto been ſmall, 
from the ignorance of the natives; but the art of minera- 


logy begins now to be pretty well known, and is practiſed 
with great ſucceſs. 


Mauntaius, Rivers, Lakes, and Foreſts. 


S. What are the principal mountains of Ruflia ? 

M. he Zimnopoias mountains, ſuppoſed to be the cele- 
brated Montes Riphzi of the ancients, are the moſt remark- 
able hoth for their an azing height and the perpetual ſnows 
that cover their ſummits. But beſides theſe, there are a valt 
variety of others, ſome forming extenſive chain, and others 
ſcattered ſingly in different parts of the country. 

S, Is Ruſſia remarkable for its rivers ? 

M. Few countries can boaſt of more, or larger rivers 
than Ruſſia ; but the principal are the Wolga, the Don, or 
Tanais; and the Boriſthenes, or Dnieper. The Wolga, 
eſteemed the largeſt river in Furope, riſes from the lake of 
Uranow, rear the frontiers of Lithuania, in, 6b deg. 15 min» 
north latuude, At about fix miles below its ſource it 
begins to be navigable; and. after flowing in a winding 
courle about 2co00 Engliſh miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 
Caſpian ſea, bout 50 miles blow Aftracan. In its courſe 
it receives the waters of above 40 rivers, ſome of them 
very large; waſhes the walls of above 7 towns ; fertilizes a 
wondertu} tract of country, and produces amazing quantities 
of large hſh, particularly fturgeon, ſalmon, pike, &c. he 
Don, or I anais, forms, during great part of its courſe. the 
boundary between Ruſſia and Afia. Ir rifes in the province 
of Rezan, a tew miles from the nor:h-eatt of the lake Iwam- 
Oſero. In one part of its courſe it comes ſo near the 
Wolga, that Peter the Great formed the noble ſcheme ot 


opening 
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opening a communication between thefe two rivers by means 
of a canal: but the incurſions of the Nogayan 'Fartars 
obliged him to lay aſide his defign. Hence the Don directs 


its courſe towards the ſouth welt, and, after receiving the 


waters of many rivers. waſhing the walls of ſeveral cities, 
and forming various beautiful iſlands. falls into the Palus 
Meotis, or ſea of Aſoph, near the famous fortreſs of that 
name. The Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, has its ſource in the 
foreft of Walchonſki, and after running through the countries 
of Lithuania, the Zoporag Coſſacks, and the Nagaiſch Tar- 
tars, falls into the Uxine, or Black-Sea, near the fortreſs of 
Oczakow. This river has no leſs than thirteen cataracts 
within a ſmall diſtance of one another, 

S. What lakes are there in Ruſſia ? 

M. 'l he lakes of this country are numerous; but two 
only are remarkable, the Lake of Ladoga, and that of 
Onega. The former is conſidered as one of the largeſt in 
Europe, and is thought to contain a greater number of fiſh 
than any other. It lies between the gulph of Finland and 
the lake of Onega; and has a communication with that 

ulph by the river Nieva. Peter the Great formed the de- 
| of cutting a large canal on the ſouth fide of this lake 
from Schulluſſoburg to New Ladoga. He began the work, 
but did not live to finiſh it, which was done by the em- 
** Anne, in the year 1732. The latter, namely, the 
Lake of Onega, is about 40 leagues in length, and 18 in 
breadth. It lies about 30 leagues N. E. of that of Ladoga. 

F. Ruſſia is, I think, remarkable for its oreſts? 

M. It is; they abound in this extenſive country. In 
many places prodigious tracts of land form one continued 
foreſt ; and here the vaſt quantities of timber, pitch, tar, 


and turpentine, ſent to different parts of Europe, are pro- 
duced. | 


Animals, Bird:, Fifhes, Se. 


S. Are there any animals here different from thoſe found 
in Scandinavia? 

M. There are ſome; but not many. The Lynx, or Ounce, 
is a native of this country, and found in the pine- tree 
foreſts, It 1s not delicate in its choice, prey ing upon every 
creatute 
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creature it can maſter; but remarkable for its piercing 
eye. and the fierceneſs with which it ſeizes its prey. 

S, What other animals are there in Ruſſia? 

AM. A very great variety. Hyanas, wolves, bears, foxes 
of different colour-; and a great number of other ani— 
mals, common in the northern climes, are found here, 
and are of great advantage to the Rutlans on account of 
their furs and fins. Put the furs of the black fox and the 
ermine, are more valu::d than thoſe from the ſame creacures 
in any other country. heir oxen, cows, and ſheep, are 
ſmall, but their fleſh is well taſt:d. Formerly the dro- 
medary and camel were the principal heaſts 0! burden in this 
country; but teter the Great introduced the uſe ot horſes, 
and they are no employ ed in almo:t every part of the 
empire. Rein- deer are found here in plenty, and the Lar- 
land method of travelling in ſtedges drawn by that animal, 
is uſed in the northern parts of Huta. 

S. Are there any rematkable birds, or fill, i: the Ruſitan 
empire? 

The birds are very numerons here, hut nearly the 
ſame with thoſe found in other northern countries, ite 
fame may be fa:d of the fiſh. 'I he quantity of BE hs 
only is remarkable. Great numbers ot ſmall veſſels are 
employed in catching the fiſh, and many ſhips of burthen, 
in the exportation ot it to other countries. he beluga, 
indeed, 1s principally found in J uſa, It refembl-s tlie 
ſturgeon. and is from tuche to ſ.ſteen feet in length: its 
fleſh is extremely uhite and v ry delicious. The famous 
cuv ear. ſo hipbly eſteem din molt parts of *urope, is made 
ot the roes of the ſturgeon and beluga, Pur the mod ex- 
traordinary circumſtance is, that oy ſters, muſcles, ſcallops, 
cockles, and other ſhell fith, are found in the freſh-water 
lakes and nvers of this country. 

F. 1 have ctien heard of the barenetz, or lamb-plant, 
and th.t it is a native of this country, Is there any truth 
in the accounts of this remarkable production! ? 

M. The whole is a fiction, invented by the in! abitants 
to ſupport their own intereſt. I key indeed prepare lamb- 
&ins in a very delicate manner, and (ell them to tle | urks 
as the Rin of this pretended vegetable lamb. 


S. Ia what manner are theſe ſkins prepared ? 
V. When 
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M. When an ewe is near the time of yeaning, they kill 
her, take out the lamb, and flay it immediately. This 
kin they extend upon the graſs, expoſe ir to the dew, aud 
wet it frequently with four milk. In a ſhort time the kin 
by this tr atment, and the action of the rays of the ſun, is 
rendered amazingly thin, ſoft, imooth, and white as ſaow. 

S. But what intereſt can they have in pretending the (kin 
thus dreſſed is taken from a vegetable production: 

M. The ſect of Mahometans inhabiting the adjacent 
countries, ate prohibited by their religion, from wearing 
the ſkins of animals. "Ihe Ruſſians therefore invented this 
fiction, which has removed the ſ-ruples of the Turks; and 
they are ſo fond of theſe ikins, that they purchaſe them at 
1 very exorbitant price. 


Nant-r , Perple, their Cuflims, Manners, &c, 


SF. Can any tolerable computation be made of the num- 
ber of people iu this extenfive empire? 

. uch a computation mutt necetf:rily be very vague, 
but the population of Ruſſia 1+ not eſtimated at more than 
about 27 millions, including even the new acquiſitions of the 
Crimea and Poland. his is but a very ſmall number for 
ſo large an extent of land; and if the prodigious ſwarms of 
barbarians that iſſued from this country at the deſtruction 
of the Roman empire be conſidered, we ſhall be inclined 
to believe that Ruſſia was anciently much fuller of in- 
habitants tlian it is at preſent. 

F. What are the cuſtoms peculiar to the Rutians ? 

M. They are greatly changed within the preſent cen- 
tury. Jo enumerate the cuſtoms that prevailed while the 
people were barbarous, and ſtupidly ignorant, would be uſe- 
leſs and diſgulting. Drinking, and ſmoaking tobacco, 
were their tavourite amuſem«nts; and there were not lef; 
than 40co brandy-ſhops in the city of Moſc w. But the 
ſeverity of Peter the Great, and the prudence of ſucceeding 
princes, have, in a great meaſure, corrected this abuſe; 
the cuſtoms and manners of other countries are happily in- 
troduced, and the Ruſſians are become another people. It 
cannot however be denied, that drunkenneſs is will too 
common a vice in this empire; nor are even the prieits and 


ladies aſhamed of it on holidays, 
But 
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Pat notwithſtanding this, the Ruſſians are of a ftrong 
and healthy conſtitution. live to a great age, are inured 
to labour, and can undergo any fatigue. hey will tra- 
vel many days without any other ſupport than a ſmall 
quantity of rye bread, cut into little pieces, and dried a- 
gain in the oven. One of cheſe pieces they put frequently 
into their mouths, and the firſt ſtream of water they meet 
with, completes the repaſt. he women are generally 
fair, comely, and well-ſhaped; of a condeſcending and 
obliging behaviour, and free fr m that moroſeneſs and au- 
ſterity of manners, fo remarkable in the men, 


Religion and Learning. 


S. What ſect of religion is eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia ? 

M. "that of the Greek church. But in ſo extenſive a 
country, perſons of almoſt every religion may be found. 
The conquered provinces retain their former manner of 
worſhip: many in the ſouthern parts are Mahometans ; 
while the natives of Siberia, and the uncultivated parts of 
Lapland, are little better than Pagans. 

S. What is the ſtate of learning in Ruſſia? 

M. Learning in Ruſiia reſembles the rays of the morning, 
gradually ſpreading the chearful light over the whole coun- 
tity, and promiſing a glorious day. For fo late as the end 
of the laſt century, Ruſſia was involved in a night of ig- 
norance. Senfible of this, and of the great advantages 
that muſt accrue from improvements of the mind, Peter 
the Great erected ſeveral academies and other ſeminaries of 
learning ia various parts of his extended dominions. He 
founded no leſs than three academie< at Moſcow ; one for 
claſſical learning; one for mathematics: and the other for 
navigation and aſtronomy. At Peterſburg he founded an 
univerſity ang four academies. Ihe firſt is for the ſciences 
and belles letters, the members of which are called the Pe- 
tropolitan ſociety; the ſecond is for navigation; the third 
ſor the dead languages, and the fourth for military im- 
provements. Ihe Petropolitan ſociety have publiſhed ſeve- 
ral volumes of papers, which have been well received by 
the learned, eſpecially thoſe on mathematical, aſtronomi- 

cal, 
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cal, and philoſophical ſubjects. M. de Shorealow, cham- 
berlain to the empreſs Elizabeth, founded an univerſity at 
Moſcow. The late empreſs Catharine II. alſo founded a 
univerſity at Feterſburgh, aud invited fome of the moſt 
learned foreigners in every faculty, to whom ſhe gave very 
liberal appointments. She likeviſe founded a number of 
ehools for the education of the lower claſies of her ſubjects, 
in various parts of the empire. a 


Language. 


S. What is the language of Ruſſia? 

M. A mixture of the Polith and Sclavonian. But this is 
the language of the common people only, the nobility and 
gentry generally ſpeak French and i!igh Dutch, 'I heir 
prielis ſpeak the modern Greek. 


Trade and Commerce, 


S. What are the exports of Ruſſia ? 

M. 'they are various, and many of them very valuable, 
as furs and peltry of different kinds, red-leather, linen, 
thread, ſail-cloth, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
wax, honey, tallow, iſing-glaſs. linſeed, pot-aſh, ſoar, 
feathers, train - oil, hog's - briſtles, muſk, rhubarb, and 
other drugs; timber, particularly fir and oak. 

9, V hat are her principal 1mports ? | 

. "ea, filk, cotton, gold, &c. from China; Indian 
ſilks, curled lamb- ſkins, &c. from Bochara; raw and 
wrought filks from Perſia? woollen manufactures, ſugars, 
&c. from Great Britain; wines, brandies, &c, from 
France. 

S. Is the balance of trade in her favour ? 

. Greatly fo: according to the beſt information the 
annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent amount to about 
2,1c0,00c0cl. and her imports do not exceed 1, Gco, cool.; 
ſo that the balance of trade is yearly 800, ocol. ſterling in 
her tavour. | 

S. You mentioned the importation ef tea, &c, from 
China; how 1s that trade carried on? 

M. By caravans, over land. 
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Rewenuesr and Exgencet. 


S. Can the revenues of this large empire be computed ? 

Al. Not with any certainty: it is however known that 
they are amazingly increaſe d. even fince the death of teter 
the Great; ſo that they cannot amount to Jef< than fix mil- 
lions year! V. 1 hi- ſeems but a verw {mall ſum for fo pro- 
digious an extent of country; but when the great valve of 
money in Rutlta, compare with that in Great Frizain, 15 
euntdered, it will be tound à very confiderable revenue. 

S. Are the expences of the Ruſhan « -mpire confider.ble? 

AM. They are; eſpecially in time of war. Her armie; 
are ao rs numerous; but maintained at a tar j-t5 
expence than ours. The court is ſplendid ard magnihcent; 
the guards and attendants ſuperb, nd very con de rale 
ſums are annual!y expenced in the encouragement of learu- 


ing. 
Cariofitier. 


S. Is Ruffia remarkable for curiofities? 
M. They are not numerous; but ſome of them equal! to 
any in Europe. 

S. What are the moſt remarkable curiofities in Ruſſia ” 
AM. The building of Peterſburg and the fortret> of Cron- 
ſtadt; the manner of travelling in Rullia; and the great 
bell at Moſcow. Ihe city of Peterſburg ftan's on bo h 
ſides of the river Næva in a ſpot fo il of water an! 
ſwamps, that the whole {oundation is laid apon piles. 80 
lately as the year 1743. there were only a few filherm-n's 
huts here; bur leter the Great faw the benen tha! muit 
reſuit from a cy built oa this ſpot, and accordingly em- 
loy ed above tres hundred thouſa d men for ſeveral years 
in driving piles and lay ing the ſourdations of this celebra- 
ted place, the city is without wills, bu in the center :$ 
the fortreſs of Croniiade, deemed almoſt impregnable. 
Perhaps no other potentate in the known world could have 
execu'ed a work like this; nor is there hardlu a curiofity, 
the Egyptian pyramids excepted, tiat Can be compared 

„in the building of Petetwurg. 


The 
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The facilitr and expedition with which the longeſt jour- 
dies are performed in Ruſſia are aſtoniſhing to a flranger. 
They travel, like the inhabitants of ©tcandinavia. in 
edges drawn by rein- deer, when he ſnow is frozen hard 
enough to bear them: but, in the internal parts of P uſſia, 
their fledges are drawn by horſes; and by the beginning of 
February, the ſledge-way is ſo well beten. that they erect a 
kind of houſe npon the ledges, and travel night and day. 
Py this means they often pals from Peterſburg to Moſcow 
in three days, thouph the diſtance 1+ 400 mils. 

The great bell of Moſcow, weigh no 1-f5 than 44772 
pounds. "This enormous bell was cait in the r ian of the 
e mpreis Anne, and ſuſpended in the tower of the great 
church at Mofcow: but the beam on which it was Lung 
being burnt by au accidental ſire, it fell down, and a jarge 
piece was broke out at the mouth, which readered it utv- 
leſs, 

Hiſtorical Events. 


S. Was the empire of Ruſia peopled in the early ages of 
the world ? 

A. It was certainly peopled very early, fome ſay in the 
ſ-cond century after the diſperiion at Babel. But however 
that be, it is known, that the ſouthern parts were full of 
people in the time of Tamerlane the Great, We have 
however no authentic accounts of the Rutiians, till the 
time of the eſtabliſhment of chrittianity among them, 
v hich happened in the beginning of the tenth century ; and 
even fiom that period to the reign of Peter the Great, the 
relat ons are Con:uſed, and the times when many events 
happened uncertain; owing to tl.e ignorarce and perveile- 
nels of this people. 

F. When did Peter the Great aſcend the throne ? 

M. In the year 1695. But it will be im poſſible to give, 
in the compaſs I am confined to, even a ſhort detail of the 
actions of that wonderful man, who may be ſaid to have 
eftabliſhed a new empire, and filled it with a re- people; 
ſo greatly is the face of the country changed, as well as the 
manners of the inhabitants. Inſtead of extenſive rro&ts of 
land, inhabited bv a arbarous, rude, ignorant, and {loth- 
tul people, almoſt deſtitute of trade, and without any ſea- 
por:, the froen river of Archangel excepted; it is now A 
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trading. rich, and flouriting empire, inhabited by an in- 
duftrious, laborious, and warlike people; its trade is very 
great, and its marine reſpetiable. A conſiderable part of 
the country is already cultivated, and learning has ſpread 
her ſocial rays over many parts of Rufl a, 

S. What methods were taken by Peter, to introduce ſo 
happy a change in his dominions? 

*. He purſu d fach methods as were never before taken 
by any porentate of Europe. Soon after his aſcenſion to 
the throne, he left the management of his empire in the 
hands of prover perſon;, and ſet out as an attendant on his 
own aimbailadors; viſited moſt of the courts o Europe; 
made himfclf miſter of their principics f government; 
and to acquire the art of naval arch:it-eture, he worked as a 
common ſhip-wright in the yarcs of Deptford and Sar- 
dam. By theſe means he completed bimſelf in ſhip- 
building and na iga ion: he afterwards rotſ- gradually 
through every rank and ſervice, both by ſra and land. 
Charles XII. of Sweden, often defeat d the Ruflans; but 
theſe defeats rendered Peter a con jueror upon the whole, 
becauſe they added experience o his courage. The battle 
of Pultowa put a jeriod to Charles s career of glory, and 

ave Peter an uninterrupted ſeries of conqueſts and ſucceſs. 

heſe, however, were not the chief glories of Peter's reign 3 
he applied bi felf, with amazing aſſiduity, to the eſtab- 
liſhment of commerce, ard the introduction of the arts and 
ſciences among his people. The fucceſs was equal to his 
moſt ſanguine wiſhes: Peterſburg ſoon became the mart 
of trade in theſe countries, and men of learning, from 
every country, flocked to Ruſſia, where they were ſure of 
meeting with encouragement. © For Peter had no regard to 
rank, diſtin&t from merit; but wherever the latter was diſ- 
covered the czar was at once the pa ron and the frien-!, 
Purſuits like theſe, added to the conqueſts he had made, 


raiſed the credit of Peter to the higheſt pitch: his friendſhip 


was courted by all the powers of Europe; and, at his 
death, which happened in the year 1725, he was confider- 
ed as the mo't powerful prince of his age. His ſucceſſors 
have wiſely followed the ſteps of this great man. The late 
empreſs Catharine II. eſpecially, laboured from the com- 
mencement of her reign, and with the greateſt ſucceſs, to 
increaſe the power and political conſequence of her coun - 
TE: 


3 


— 
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try, to attain which end it muſt be confeſſ d that ſhe ſome- 
times did not heſitate to violate the principles of juſtice and 
humanity, as in the caſe of the diſmemberment ot Poland. 

The preſent emperor of Ruflia is Paul I. who aſcended 
the throne Nov. 9. 1796, on the death of Catherine II. 
He was born Oct. 1. 1754. 


DIALOGUE v. 
Ge:graphy of England. 


NGLAND is of a triangular form, the three pro- 

montories called the Land's-end, Dover-head, and 
Caithneſs, forming the three corners, or angular points, 
It hes between the parallels of 49 deg. 54 min. and 55 
deg. 33 min. north latitude; and between 6 deg. 10 min. 
W. and i deg. 55 min eaſt longitude. It is bounded on 
the north hy Scotland; on the eaſt by the German ocean ; 
on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel; and on the welt by 
St. George's channel. 

S. What are the ſubdiviſions of England ? _ 

M. They have been different at different perivds of time. 
During the Roman government it was ſubdivided into three 

arts: 5 | 
g 1. Britania Prima, comprehending the ſouthern parts of 
the kingdom. 

2. Britania Secunda, in which both the wellern parts and 
Wales were comprehended. 

3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, which extended from the Trent 
to the wall of Severus, and ſometimes to that of Adrian, in 
Scotland. f 

After the Saxons became maſters of England they di- 
vided it into ſeven unequal parts, which they called king- 
doms ; each leader appropriating to himſelf thoſe parts 
which he had either conquered himſelf, or been the chief 
inſtrument in reducing, | 


Kingdoms 
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Ki gdm ereced by the Sars, uſun' ly Hurd the Sax 4 


Heptarchy. 
Kingdom: . Countici, | Ci Tor. 15. 
„ Sl 1 fi 
founded by | | 
Hengiſt in) Kent, Canterbury 
457, and} | \ 
ended in ' 
$23. * 3 
2. South ? 
Saxons, | | 
founded by \ Suſſex, b Chicheſter. 
Ella in 491, | Surry s Southwark. 
and ended } 
in 600. : 
RES 
3- Eaft An- N Norwich. 
gles, found- | 421 _ Ern 
ed by Ut- >Cambridge, Inch 
fa ia 575 | With the Ifle of | EI 
; and en ed | Ely, J AY. 
in 793. 
Cornwal J Launceſton. 
4. Weſt San Devon, Exeter. 
Ons, found- Dorſet, Dorcheſter. 
ed by Cer- >Somerſet, Bath. 
dic in 312, Wilts, Saliſbury. 
and ended Hants, Wincheſter, 
in 1000. | Berks, | Abingdon. 


Kin g4ar 


© Anu pu 7 + 
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Ki rg dom. Connti-t, 0 hief [axwnrs 
Lancaſter, ] ( Lancafter, 
tous, York, York. 
37 bend Durham, Durham. - 
eee e 6 Cumberland, Catliſle. 
Tas PY 4 Weſtmoreland, Appleby. 
4 * Northumberland 
OE and Scotland to N Rl 
27 * the Frith of E- 8 
dinburgh, 11 
6. Eaſt Sax- 2 +: 
ons, tound- 
ed by Er- Eſſex, 
chewin in < Middleſex and 34 Londoa, 
527, and part of Hertford | | 
ended 1n 
716. 8 FA 
C Glouceſter, ] [ Glouceſter. 
| Hereford, Hereford. 
Worceſter, Worceſter. 
Warwick, Warwick. 
| Leiceſter, Leiceſter, 
| Rutlaad, | 1 Oakham. 
Northampton, Northampton. 
7. Mercia, | Lincoln, Lincoln. 
tounded by | Huntingdon, Huntingdon. 
Cridda in } Bedford, Bedford. 
582, and Buckingham, Ayleſbury. 
ended 1n Oxford, | Oxford, 
874. Stafford, Stafford. 
Derby, Derby. 
Salop, | Shrewſbury. 
| Nottingham. Nottingham 
' Cheſter, Cheiter. 
And the other 
| part of Hert- Hertford, 
| ford, 41 


About 


1209 


A New and CoOmMPLite 


About the year $95, Alfred the Great divided England 
into counties, which, with ſom little alteration. continue 
to this day; and is generally called, the Modern Diviſion 
of England into Counties and the fix Circuits. 


Counties, 


Eſſex, 


Circuits, 


Hertford, 


| Kent, 


* Home 
Circuit, | 


Surry, 


Suſſex, 


Bucks, 


Bedford, 


2, Norfolk } Huntingdon, 
Circuit. 


Cambridge, 


Suffolk, 
| 


Norfolk, 


— 


1 


& 
7 


— — 


| 


2 hi-f Towns, 
C Chelmsford, Colcheſter, 


and Harwich. 
Hertford, St, Alban's, 
Royſton, Ware. Hitch- 
en, and Baldock. 
Maidftone, Canterbury, 
Chatham, Rocheſter, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, 


Dover, Deal, and Dept- 


ford. 
Southwark, Kingſton, 
Gu'ldford, Croydon, 
Epſom, and Rich- 
mond. 


Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, 


Faſt Grinſtead, and 

* Haſtings, 

{ Ayleſbury, Bucking- 
ham. Wickham, and 
Marlow, 
Bedford, Ampthill, 

| Woburn, Dunſtable, 
Luton, and Biggleſ- 
wade. 


\ Huntingdon, St. Ives, 


| 


J 


and Kimbolton. 
Cambridge, Ely, New- 
market, and Koyſton. 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbu- 
ry, Leoſtoff, and part 
of Newmarket. 
Norwich, Thetford, 
f Lynn, and Yarmouth. 


Circuits 


4, 


3. Oxford 
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Circuils, C:unties, 


( Oxon, 


Berks, 


Glouceſter, 


Circuit. \ F 
Worceſter, 


Monmouth, 


| Hereford, 
Salop, 


| 
| Sued, 
{ Warwick, 


| 


Leiceſter, . 
: Derby, 
Lincoln, 
Rutland , 
Northampton, 
3 
2 


1 Warw ick, 
Birmingham. and Strat. 


121 
Ci Towns. 


Oxford, Banbury, Chip- 


| - gnorton, FHenly, 
urford, Whitney, 


Dorcheſter, and Wood- 
| ſtock. 
Abingdon, Wind ſor, 


Read ing, Wallingford, 
| | Newbury, Hungerford, 
Maidenhead, 
Glonceſter, 'lewkſhurr, 
Cirenceſter, and part 
of brittol. 


| | Worce'ter, Evehem and 


Droitwich. 
Monmouth, and Chep- 
tow. 
Here fo d zxnd Lemſter. 
Shrewibury, ILudlo, 
Bridgenorth, and Min- 
lock. 
| _— Litchiield, and 
. 


Newcaitle Under Line. 


Coventry, 


tord upon Avon. 

| Leiceſter, Melton- Mo 
bray, and Aſhby de l 
Zeuch. 


Derby, and Cheſterfel a. 
4 Nottingham, Southwell. 
and Newark. 

Lincoln, Stamford, Bof- 
ton, and 8 
Oakham, and Upping- 
ham. 

| North ampton, Petecho- 
Crocgh, and Daventry. 


Fenk. 
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Circuits. Connties. 
" Hants, 
| 
| 
| Wilts, 
Dorſet, 
5. Weſtern 
Circuit. $ 
Somerſet, 
| Devon, 
| Cornwall, 
$ 
{ York, 
| 
6. Northern 4 
Circuit. | 
Durham, 


Sj 


Chi-f T; TNT . 


Wincheſter, 
ton. Portſmouth, An- 


dover, 


Southamp- 


Baſingſtoke, 


Chriſtchurch, and New- 


ight. 


bury, 


| Sahſbury, 
Marlborough, Malmſ- 


| rt, in the Ifle of 


Devizes, 


Wilton, and 


Chippenham. 
| Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sher. . 
born, Shaftſbury, Pool, 


| Bath, Wells, Briſtol in 


verton, 


part, Taunton, Bridg- 
water, and Ilcheſter. 

Exeter, Ply mouth, Barn- 
ſtaple, Biddeford, Ti- 


Dartmouth, 


\ Taviſtock, and Oak- 


hampton. 


Falmouth, 


Truro, Saltaſh, Bod- 


| Blandford, and Brid- 
: — 


| Launceſton, 


myn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
L and Tregony, 


tefract, 
mond, 


| caſter, 


lington. 


land. 


f York, Leeds, Wakefield, 
Halifax, Rippon, Pon- 


Hull, Rich- 
Scarborough, 


Boroughbridge, Mal- 
ton, Sheffield, Don- 


Whitby, Be- 
Northallerton, 


a verly, N 
and Burlington,or Brid- 


Durham, Stockton, Sun- 
derland, Stanhope, Bar- 
' | nard-caſtle, and Awk- 


Circuits, 


Ce 
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Circuits, Crunties, Chief T xwns:. 
Northumber - { Newcaftle, Berwick, 
land, | | Tinmouth, Shields, and 
Hexham. 
Lancaſter, == Mancheſter, 
6. Northern | Preſton, Liverpool, and 
Circuit 4 gan. 
continued. Weſtmoreland, 2 * 4 Kendal, and 
Lon dale. | 
Cumberland, Carliſle, Penrith, Cock- 
| | | ermouth, and White- 
L ( baven. 


Middleſex being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
is not comprehended in any circuit; nor is Che!hire, as be- 
ing a county palatine. 


Counties. Chief Towne. 
{ Middleſex, "London, Weſtminſter, 
| Uxbridge, Brentford, 
a Barnet, Highgate, 
3 | | Hampſtead, Kenſing- 
e >4 ron, Hackney, and 


5 Hampton- court. | 
20 | Cheſter, 


Cbeſter, Nantwich, 
Maccleshctd, and Mal- 


U f 11 8 
Circuits of Wales. 
Circuits. Counties, Chief Teruns, 
Flint, Flint, St. Aſaph, and 


; [ Holywell. 
North - Faſt | Denbigh, i + Denbigh, Wriaham, 
Circuit, \ 7 and Kuthyn. 
5 | | | Montgomery, and Llas- 
( vyli. 


2 YT ( Feaumaris, Slanrick- 


ar. : mead, and Holyhead. 


North-Weſt 
Circuit. 


Catnarvon, Bangor, Conway, and 


4 Crullilly, 

| Dale, Pala, and 
Harley. 

1 (rr. 


Merioneth, 
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Circuitt, Counties. | Chief Towns. 
| Radnor Radnor and Preſteign. 
yup x Eaſt — | [ Breckneock. 6 
ircuit. - | Glamotgan, | | Llandaff and Cardiff. 
Pembroke, St. David's, Haverford- 
' welt, Pembroke, Den- 
| | bigh, and Milford- 
South - Weſt | r Sk - havea. 
\ Circuit. J Cardigan, P Cardigan and Aberiſt- 
wit 
Caermarthen, | Caermarthen and Kid- 
welly. | 


In England there are, 


© Counties, which ſend up to | : 

4 parliament 6 4 SO Knights. 
25 Cities, (Ely none, London four) 50 Citizens. 
167 Boroughs, two each - -= 334 Burgeſſes. 

5 Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, 
Bewdley, Higham-Ferrars, f 5 Burgeſſes. 
| Monmouth one each 
h Two Univerfities - - 4 Repreſentatives 
8 Cinque Ports, (Haſtings, Dover, 
Sandwich, Romney, Hythe, 
and their three dependents, f 16 Barons, 
Rye, Winchelſea, and Sea- | 
ford)-two ac. 


3 — 


IWates. 


12 Cones 5 0 - - _- 12 Knights. 
roughs (Pembroke two, Me- 
rioneth none) one each La } 12 Burgeſſcs, 


Scotlard. 


TP <->... 8 Rad 
Boroughs = - 135 Zurgeſſes. 


Total 558 


Climate, 
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Climate, Air, Soil, aud Produ Tiant. 


S. 1+ the climate different in different parts of England ? 

. The difference is very fmail ; but the ficuation has 2 
very conſiderable effect with regard to heat and cold; 
though, indeed, neither of theſe are remarkable here. The 
warm va ours from the ſea prevent any extremity ; and at 
the ſame time clothe the ſarface of the ground with that per- 


petual verdure to which all the kingdoms on the continent 


are ſtrangers. Hence alfo reſults that changeable ſtate of 
the weather ſo remarkable in Fng land. 

S. What are the genera! properties cf the air in this 
country ? 

M. The air is often loaded with vapours from the ocean, 
and would produce fatal diſteinpers, were not ſtorins and 
high winds fo frequent in England ; but theſe purify the 
air, and render it very friendly to nature. Ihe moiſlu te 
of it, indeed, too frequently affects perſons of a lax habit, 
or tender nerves, in a di'trefsful manner, eſpecially thoſe 
who have lived fereral years on the continent: but, upon the 
whole, the air of England is very healthy, eſpecially on 
dry gravelly ſoils. 

S. What is the foil of England? 

M. More various than even the counties into which it is 
divided ; not only the clavey, the ſandy, the gravelly, the 
chalky, the ſtony, the rocky, the hazely, the loamy, and the 
marſhy foils, but compounds of all theſe, are frequent in 
molt counties in the kingdom. In ſome places it is deep, 
in others ſhallow. But whatever be its nature andyquality, 
the Engliſh huſbandman well knows how to convert it to its 
proper uſe. No country in the world has carried agricylture 
to a greater degree ol perfection than the Engliſh ; nor 
ever reaped greater advantages from the produce of the 
earth. This has rendered Englund ſuperior to every other 
part of the world for bea'ititul ſcenes. The intermixture 
of corn and meadow gryunds, enclofures and plantations, 
noble ſeats, elegant houſes, cheerful villages, and well 
ſtocked farms, decorated with the moſt vivid colours of 
nature, form proſpects equal to the moſt luxuriant imagi- 


nation, 
G 3 S. Whas 
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S. What are the principal productions of England? 


M. Hhey are ſo many that a moderate volume would 
hardly be ſufficient to enumerate them properly. There is 
hardly a known plant or fruit of any conſequence in the 
world but may be found either in the fields or gardens of 
the Engliſh. Wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, turneps, 
beans &c. are cultivated in very large quantities. Woad and 
madder tor dying, with hemp and flax, are now produced in 
England. The countics of Kent, Surry, Eſſex, and Hamp- 
ire, produce the largeſt quantiizes of hops, which now 
make a very conſiderahle article oftrade. Saffron is produced 
chiefly in Eſſex, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire, and eſteemed 
the beſt in the world. The Engliſh have been very ſuc- 
ceſeſul in cultivating the various kinds of graſſes for the 
food of cutie, as clover, trefoil, einquetoil, faintfoin, 
lucern, &c. Ihe kitchen gardens are full of excellent 
greens, roots, and ſallads of various kinds, as artichokes, 
aſparagus, caulifiowers, cobage, coleworts, brocoli, peaſe, 
beans, kidney beans, ſpinach. beets, lettuce, celery. endive, 
turneps, carrots, | vtatves, muſhrooms. leeks, onions, ſhal- 
lots, &c. All feris of trees for fruit and timber flourrſh here in 
a very remarkable manner; and lately a great number has 
been planted, eſpecially Scotch fi, which are found to 
grow on the tops and bleak fides of hills, which before pro- 
duced nothing. The catalogue of fruits produced here 
is too extenſive to be recited. 


Mountains and Foreſts. 


S. Are there many mountains in England? 

M. No. Wales, indeed, has a confiderable number; but 
the other parts of the kingdom very few. 

S. What are the principal mountains in England? 

M. The Peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, 
the Skiddaw, Wrynoſe, and Lauvellin, in Cumberland, 
the Wolds in Yorkſhire, the Wrekin in Shropſhire, and 
the Chiviot hills, on the borders of Scotland. But beſides 
theſ-, there are many lofty hills, generally called Downs, 
ſcattered over the whole country, ſome of them forming 
long ridges or chains: as the Cheltern hills in Bucks, the 
Malvern hills in Worceſterſhire, the Cotſwold hills in 
Glouceſterſhire, and the ſouth downs in Suſſex. 

S. What 
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S. What are the principal mountains in Wales? 

. That country abounds with very lofty hills, par- 
ticularly North Wales: but the moſt remarkable are Snow- 
don, Plinlimmon, the Black mountain. and Percelye hill. 

S. How many foreſts are there in England ? 

M. Your queſtion is not eaſily anſwered. Soon after the 
Norman conqueſt Englaad abounded with foreits, there 
being no leſs than 69, but they are now reduced to a very 
few; the principal of which are Wind'or foreſt, the New 
foreit, the foreſt of Dean, and the foreſt of Sherwood. 
'Fheſe large tracts of land formerly abounded with oak, 
beech, maple, pop'ar, elm, cheſtnut, aud walaut-trees, &c. 
But too little care has been taken to plant young trees as the 
o'd ones are cut down; and by this neglect the royal foreſts 
are very thin, and it is feared, will ſoon be deſtitute of 
timber proper for ſhip-building. 


Mines, Metal, aud Minerals. 


S. What is the produce of the principal mines in 
England ? 

M. Tin, copper, lead, iron, coal, wadd, or black lead, 
mundic, lapis calaminaris, &c. 

S. Are th:ſ: mines found only in one particular part of 
the kingdom ? 

M. No; thoſe of tin only excepted, which are confined 
to Cornwall and Devonſhire. 

S. Are tlie tin mines very valuable? 

M. They are; and what 1s remarkable, they were k nown 
ſeveral centuries before the Chriſtian zra, and have been 
conſtantly worked ever ſince that remote period of time. 
Ihe quantity of tin may be judged of, when you are in- 
formed that, upon a fair calculition, it has been found that 
the miners alone amount to co, co men. Ina word, this 
metal has long afforded employment. and conſequently ſub- 
fiſtence. to the poor, affluence to the lords of th» toil, a con- 
fiderable revenue to the prince of Wales, who is alſo duke 
of Cornwall; and an important iirticle of trade to the 
Engliſh in almoſt every market of the known world. 


S. Are the mines of other metals, &c, equal to this 
of tin ? 


(G3 + | M. No A 
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M. No. They are of very great importance to this 
country ; but being toundin other parts of the world. they 
are not of the ſame national advantage. The mundic found 
in the Corniſh tin mines was of no value till the beginnin 
of the preſent century, when Sir Gilbert Clark happily 
diſcovered a method of ſmelting it, and now it brings in 
130, cool. annually, Copper, lead, iron, and coal, are 
foand plentifully in many ot the counties. of England, but 
the wadd, or black lead, is confined to Cumberland, where 
this mineral may be dug up in any quantity, Fuller's earth 
is found in ſeveral of the counties of England, and is fo 
ahſolutely neceſſary tor the weoiien manutacture, that the 
expor ation of it is prohibited. Marble, late, freeſtone, 
and a great quantity of other uſefal ſubſtances, are found 
in the mines and quarries of England. 

S. Are there any filver or gold mines in this kingdom? 

M. No gold mines have been hitherto diſcovered : but 
ſmall quantities of that metal have been found in the Cor- 
niſh tin ore; and probably more might be diſcovered if the 
ores were more cautiouſly examined. TI here ate ſilver mines 
in Devonſhire; but they have not been worked for many 
vears, though they produced 700 pounds of fine über in 
the year 1296. 


R dert and Lakes. 


S. What are the principal rivers in England? 

M. The ! hames. the Medway, the Severr, the Trent, 
the Upper and Lower Cufe, the Cam, the Tyne, the Tees, 
the Eden, the Upper and Lower Avon, the Derwent, the 
Ribble, the Nerſer, and the Dee. 

S. I ſhould be glad of a ſhort deſcription of theſe rivers. 

M. The lhame riſ-s on the borders of Glouceſterſhire, 
and after receiving the witers of the Chume and Colne, it 
becomes navigable at Jechlade in Wiltſhire. Hence it 
= by Oxford, Abingden, Wallingford, Reading, 

enley, Marlow, Windſor, Kingſton, &c. to London, 
receiving the tribute of a great number of ſmall rivers in 
its courſe. Aſter paſſing by the capital, it diſcharges itſelf 
into the fea, at the Nore, being navigable for the largeſt 
merchant ſhips to London Bridge, and is, perhaps, the 
nubleſt river in the world. 


The 


| 
| 
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The Medway has its r ſe near Tunbridge in Kent, and 
after lowing by Rocheſter and Chatham, falls into the ſea 
at Sheerneſs. It is navigable for ſhips of war of the fictt - 
rate to Chatham, where part of the royal navy are laid up. 

The Severn has its ſource at the foot of the Plinlimmon 
hill in Wales, becomes navigable at Welchpool, viſits 
Shrewſbury, Bridgnorth, Worceſter, Tewkeſbury, and Glou- 
ceſter, and falls into the Briſtol channel near Kingroad. 
It is the moſ} rapid river in England. and in its courſe re- 
ceives the waters of the Upper Avon, the Wye, and the Uſtre. 

The ſource of the Trent 1s in the moorlands of Stafford- 
ſhire; its courſe, at firſt, is ſouth-eaſt to Newcaſtle-under- 
line; and thence north-ealt 2 the confines of Derby- 
ſhire, In its courſe it viſits Nottingham, receives the 
waters of the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers, changes its 
name to that of the Humber. and falls into the fea a little 
below Hull, 

The Upper Ouſe has its rife in the northern parts of 
Yorkſhire, waſhes the walls of York, and, after receiving 
the waters of the Wharfe, ghe Are. the Calder, the Don, 
and the Derwent, falls into the "Trent about twenty miles 
above Hull. ' 

The Lower Ouſe riſes in Buckinghamſhire; directs its 
courſe to the eaſtward through the counties of Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and the ifle of Ely, and, aller receiving the 
waters of the Cam, falls into the fea at Lynn in Norfolk. 

The Cam has its ſource in Hertfordſhire, direts its courſe 
to the north-eaſt, waters the town and univeifity of Cam- 
bridge, and falls into the Lower Ouſe in the ile of Fly. 

The Tine riſes in the north-weſt parts of Northumber- 
land, directs its courſe to the eaſtward, waſhes the walls of 
Newcaftle, and falls iato the ſex at Vinmouth, 

The ſource ot the lees is io the north-weſt part of Dur- 
ham, which it divides from York ſtirc, and {ails iuto the 
ſea about ten miles below Stockton, 

The Tweed riſes ir. the weſtern parts of Selk irkſhite, in 
Scotland, and falls into the German occan at Perwick. 

The Eden has its fource in Weſtmoreland, direQs its 
courſe ro the northward, and falls into the Solway frith, a 
little below Carliſle, | 

The Lower Avon tiſes in Wiltſhire, waters the cities of 
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Bath and Briſtol, end falls into the mouth of the Severn 
at Kingroad. 

The riſe of the Derwent is in Cumberland, there it flows 
through the middle of that county, and falls into the Iriſh 
ſea a little below Cockermouth. | 

The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire. flows acroſs the county of 
Lancaſter, and falls into the Iriſh ſea about ten miles below 
Preſton. 

he ſource of the Merſey is in the northern parts of 
Cheſhire, and alter form ing the boundary between that 
county and Lancaſhire, falls into the Irith ſea at Liverpool. 

The Dee riles in the fouthern parts of Denbighſhire in 
Wales, waſhes the walls of Cheſter, and falls into the Iriſh 
ſea a little below that city. 

S. Are there any lakes in England ? 

Af None that are called by that name; but there are 
ſevetal meres, ad appellation ſimilar to that of lake. 

S. What are the principal lakes or meres in England? 

M. Soham mere, Wittleſea mere, and Ramſey mere, all 
in the iſle of Ely; and Winarder mere in Weſtmoreland. 


Animals, Birds, and F foes. 


F. Are there any animals peculiar to England? 

A. Very. few. 'l he Foglith maſtiff and game cock are 
perhaps the only ones; for they are known to degenerate 
when carried to any other country, and loſe that native 
courage and fierceneſs ſor which alone they are valuable. 

. What are the principal animals known in England. 

M. Oxen, horſes the beſt in the world, afles, mules, 
ſheep. and a great variety of other animals already ſuffi- 
ciently K c]. 

F. Is not the wool of the Engliſh ſheep a valuable 
article in commerce? 

AM. It is; and the original ſtaple commedity of England. 
Sevetal computations have been made with regard to the 
quantity of wool produced in England; and by which it 
appears that there are annually ſhorn no leſs than twelve 
millions of fteeces, which at 2s each, amount to 1, 200, oool. 
Rerling. | 
S. What are the birds common in England? 

M. They 
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M. They are nearly the ſame as in other parts of Europe; 
namely, turkies, peacocks. com non poultry, as cocks, 
pm capons, ſwans, ducks, pigeons, &c. Of the wild 

ind, we have buſtards, wild geeſe, bran-geefe. wild-ducks, 
teel, wigeon, plovers, pheaſants, partridzes, woodcocks, 
growſe, quail, ſnipes, wood-p geons, landrails, hawks of 
various kinds, kites, buzzards, herons, bitterns. crows, rooks, 
ravens, magpies. jackdaws, jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, 
nightingales, goldfinches, bullfinches, chaffinches, linnets, 
larks, yellow- hammers. with a vaſt variety of other ſmall 
birds. The Corniſh cough, and the wheat-ear, are ſuppoſed 
to be peculiar to England; the former is found plentifully 
in Cornwall, and the latter. which is equal to the ortolan 
in the delicacy of its fleſh and flavour. in Suſſex. 

S. Are there any fiſh peculiar to England? 

M. One only; the char, found in ſome of the meres, or 
freſh water lakes, in Wales and Cumberland. 

S. What are the principal ſpecies of fiſh known in 
England ? 

M. In the rivers, ponds. and lakes, are found plenty of 
ſalmon, trouts. eels, carp, pike, perch, ſmelts, tench, barble, 
gudgeons, roch, dace, bream, flounders, craw-fiſh, &c. The 
ſea-fiſh are cod, mackerel, haddock, Whiting, mullets, baſe, 
herrings, pilchards, ſkaite, plaice, flounders, maids, ſoles, 
turbot, John Dory, red mullets, &c. Lobſters, crabs, 
prawns, ſhrimps, eſcallops, cockles, wilks, periwinkles, and 
muſcles. | 

S, Are the Engliſh fiſheries of great advantage? 

M. They are; and might be ill more fo, if carried on 
with proper ſpirit and perſeverance. Ihe pilchard fiſhery 
on the coaſts of De-onſhire and Corawall is very lucra- 
tive: and the herring fiſhery might be ſtill more ſo if con- 
duced in a proper manner: but I ſhall have occaſion to 
conſider this ſubject more fully in e account I ſhall give 
you of Scotland, 


Number of People, their Cuſtoms and Manners, 


S. Can the number of people in England be accurately 

known ? | f : 
M. Not eafily. Nor can a computation be founded on 
any acknowledged principles; the great influx of ſtrangers, 
G 6 g who 
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who ſettle here, the vaſt numbers that annually paſs over 
to America and the Eaſt Indies, befides the multitudes em- 
ployed in the ſhipping, tend to render any calculation 
exceedingly defetive. But though every method of this 
kind muſt be fallible, there is reaſon to believe that the 
number of inhabitants cannot he leſs than ſeven millions. 

S. What are the cuſtoms and manners of the Engliſh ? 

M. The Engliſh in their perſons are regularly featured; 
of a proper ſize, and commonly of a fair and florid com- 
lexion; the women are allowed to be the moſt beautiful 
in Europe. The Engliſh are active, courageous, thoughtful, 
and pious; lovers of the liberal arts, and excel in the 
ſciences. Their love for their country is remarkable, and 
their charity unbounded. They feel all the pains which 
a fellow creature ſuffers, and have, at a prodigious ex- 
pence, provided hoſpitals, where unhappy mortals, grean- 
ing under a load of infirmities, find a ſhelter from the 
korm of affliction that ſurrounds them. "They hiſten to 
the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real or pre- 
tended, deſerved or accidental, and generouſly contnbute 
to their relief. But luxury and gaming have lately made 
alarming itrides among the people of this flouriſhing ifland, 
and ſeem, at preſent, even to threaten their deſtruction. 
Happy it they ſee their folly before it is too late, and 
prevent, by an alte ration in their conduct, the unhappy fate 
that formerly attended the empires of Greece and Rome. 


Religion, 


S. What is the eftabliſhed religion in England ? 

M. It is a branch of the reformation, approaching nearer 
to that of the primitive Chriſtians, than any other. Its 
worſhip is a mean between ſuperſtition and indelicacy ; and 
its practice equally void of bjgotry and licentiouſneſs. The 
conſtitution of the Engliſh church is, and has always been, 
epiſcopal, except during the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, 
and its government by biſhops, whoſe benefices were, by 
the conqueror, converted into baronies, and, in conſequence 
of this, every biſhop has a ſeat and vote in the houſe of 
pow. The benefices of the inferior clergy are now free- 

old ; but in many places their tithes are impropriated in 


favour of the laity. 
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S. What is the principal character of the national 
church ? , 

M. Moderation. It excludes no ſe& of Chriſtians from 
the free exerciſe of their reſpective modes of religious wor- 
ſhip. By acknowledging the king the head of the church, 
all religious perſecution 1s diſcouraged. 

S. But has not this moderation encouraged a number of 
ſectaries to follow their own opinions, and diſturb the peace 
of ſociety ? 

M. It certainly has. But this is one of the excreſcencies 
of religious liberty, which every good man looks upon with 
affectionate concern. 

S. Are theſe ſects numerous? 

M. They are; though much leſs ſo than formerly, the 
Methodiſts only excepted. 

S. What are the Methodiſts ? 

M. A religious ſet founded by the late Mr. George 
Whitefield, a divine of the church of England. But even 
this ſect, who are rigid Calvinilts with regard to predeſti- 
nation, and the doctrine of juſtification by faith without 
works, are divided among themſelves ; ſome following the 
tenets of the original founder, and others thoſe of Mr. John 


Wefley, which are conſiderably different from thoſe of Mr, 
Whitefield, 


I Tiftorical Events, 


AM. I have judged proper before I confider the commerce 
and trade of England, and trace the progreſs of the arts and 
ſciences amòng us, to give a ſhort hiſtory of this kingdom, 
that you may be the better enabled to comprehend the dif- 
ferent branches of trade carried on, and become acquainted 
with the various ſteps by which England has riſen to her 
preſent ſtate of power and opulence ; by what accidents the 
rays of learning (prung up from the dark regions of igno- 
rance and ſuperttitious bigotry, and by what noble efforts 
men of genius nouriſhed the flame, till its benign light 
illuminated every corner of the kingdom. 
. S. In what period of time ſhould the Hiſtory of England 

egin ? 

M. Authors vary in their ſentiments on this head. Some 
have begun their hiſtories with the landing of Brute, whom 


they 
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they ſuppoſe to have eſcaped from the fiege of Troy, and to 
have taken upon him the government of this iſland. Very 
little credit is, however, to be given to ſuch improbabilities; 
nor have we any connected account of the affairs of England 
till the landing of Julius Cæſar, about fiity-two years before 
the birth of Chriſt. 

S, Were the Britons at that time under any particular 
form of government ? 

M. In time of war they formed a political confederacy, 
of which Caſſibelan, whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire, 
and other adjacent counties, was appointed the chiet; and 
under this government they continued for a confiderable time, 

S. What was their manner of life? 

M. According to Cæſar they cultivated their lands, and 
ſowed corn, but their chief ſubſiſtence was animal food and 
milk. They were cloathed with ſkins, and the generality 
painted themfelves with woad, but others more curious 
delineated animals, and the figns of the zodiac on their 
bodies. Their marriages were very peculiar; eighteen 
or twenty men would marry as many women, and hve 
promiſcuoufly together; but whatever numb-r of children 
a woman had, they all belonged to her original huſband. 
Taey favoured a primogeniture in their ſucceſſ:on to royalty, 
except any incoaveniency aroſe from it, in which caſe 
they ſat it aſide. heir warlike weapons were lances, darts. 
and ſwords, and they were inimitably dextrous in the 
management of their chariots. Women frequently led their 
armies to the field and were recognized ſovereigns of their 
particular diſtricts. 

F. Did Czlar make an eaſy conqueſt of the Britons ? 

M. In his hiftory which he wrote of his two expe- 
ditions into Britain, he pretended they were produtt ive of 
ſuch vaſt advantages over the iſlanders, that they agreed 
to pay him tribute. But from contemporary authors it 
evidently appears, that his victories were incomplete, and 
that the only advantage he received from this invaſion was 
a more extenũve knowledge of the iſland. It is certain, 
that during the long reign of Augvſtus Cæſar the Britons 
might be looked on rather as the allies than the tributarics 
of the Romans. 

S. Did they continue long in this ſlate ? 

| M. Till 
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N. Till about forty-two years after the birth of Chriſt, 
when Claudius Cæſar undertook an expedition in perſon 
againſt Britain. 

S. Was he ſucceſsful ? 


M. More ſo than his predecefſor ; but even his conqueſts 


were for ſome time impertet; Catactacus, and the famous 


Boadicia, made noble efforts to preſerve themſelves and 
country from the ſlavery threatened by theſe bold invaders. 
The former, however, after a deſperate engagement, was 
taken priſoner and carried to Rome, where his noble be- 
haviour excited the admiration of his enemies: the latter, 
being Gefeated, and treated in a manner which muſt reflect 
eternal diſgrace on the Roman name, ſhe diſdained to 
furvive the loſs of liberty. 

§S. Was this the lait ellort made by the Britons againſt 
the Romans ? | 

M. Yes, except by the Caledonians and Pics ; for the 
reſt, enervated by the pleaſures and arts of their conquerors, 
became fond of ſlavery; and when the Romans withdrew 
their legions from Britain to the continent, in order to repel 
the attacks of the barbarians upon the empire, the South 
Britains repeatedly urged their return. At laſt, when they 
found all their entreaties were in vain, Vortigern, one of 
their kings, invited the daxons over from Germany to aſſiſt 
him in the defence of his country againſt the Pits and 
Scots, and by their means he obtaintd a complete victory. 
'T his alliance. however, proved fatal to the Britoas; for the 
Saxons either had a real cauſe, or formed an imaginary pre- 
tence to quarrel with them, when. partly by force, and partly 
by treachery, they made an entire conqueſt of their country, 
Wales and Cornwall excepied. To theſe places ſome Bri- 
tons, who had yet a ſenſe of the exquiſite joys of liberty 
remaining, retired, while the reſt ſubmitted to be the ſer- 
vants of their intolent conquerors. 


Saxon Heptarcky. 


S. What was the Saxon Heptarchy ? N 

M. After the conqueſt of outh- Britain the Saxons divided 
it into ſeven kingdoms, viz. Kent; South-Sex, ot the South 
Saxons; Weſt-Sex, or the Welt Saxons; Eaſt-Sex, or the 


Eaſt Saxons; Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and Mercia. 
M. How 
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S. How long did this Heptarchy ſubſiſt? 

M. Till the year co, when Egbert, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, having ſubdued the rett of the kingdoms, reigned 
ſole monarch of South Britain. 


Race of Sar Kings. 


S. Who was Egbert deſcended from? 

M. He was the ſon of Alcmund, a relation of Ina, king 
of the Weſt Saxons. 

S. Did he perform any remarkable action after he acquired 
the entire government of South Britain ? 

M. He ordered that all the country. ſubjec to him, ſhould 
from that time be called Englelond, or England, in the 
acts of ſtate. 

S. Was the remaining part of his reign peaceable ? 

M. Toward the concluſion of it the Danes made a 
deſcent on England, and obtained a complete victory over 
the army he ſent againſt them; but not long after he drove 
them out of the kingdom, to which they never attempted 
to return while he lived. 

S. Was his reign of any long continuanee ? 

M. Authors are undetermined with regard to the time of 
his death; ſome fay it happened in 836, while others ſay 
837, and 38. Be that as it may, he reigned thirty-ſeven 
years and ſeven months, during which time he obtained the 
character of an excellent kinz, and an able warrior. 

S. Who ſucceeded Egbert? 

M. His ſon Ethelwult. 

S. Was his reign famous for any remarkable tranſaction? 

M. He abtained ſeveral complete vicories over the Danes, 
after which he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and rendered 
his kingdom tributary to the Holy See, by obliging each ct 
his ſubjects to pay a ſhilling annually ; a tax which was 
termed Rome ſcot, or Peter's-pence, 

S. How long did this monarch reign ? 

M. Twenty years, aud died in 857. 

S. Did he leave any iſſue ? 

M. Four fons, viz. Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Etheldred, and 
Alfred, who all fucceeded each other on the throne of 
England, 


S. Did 
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S, Did any remarkable tranſaction happen during this 

eriod ? 

M. Ethelbald reigned only two years. Ethelbert carried 
on a ſucceſsful war againſt the Danes for fix years, when 
death put an end to his conqueſts. His ſucceſſor Ethelred 
was not ſo fortunate, for in his reign, though it laſted only 


fix years, the Danes obtained large poſſeſſions in England, 


which rendered them very formidable to Alfred. 

S. When did Alfred aſcend the throne ? 

M. In the year 872. 

S, What character do hiftorians give of this prince? 

M. They all agree that no monarch ever poſſeſſed more 
accompliſhments. He was brave, devout, munificent, 
learned, liberal; and his uncommon virtues have juſtly ac- 
quired him the expreſlive epithet of Cet. 

F. Was he a warrior? 

M. He is ſaid to have fought fiſty- ſix pitched battles againſt 
the Danes, with various ſucceſs ; hat when defeated, he 
always found reſources which rendered him as terrible to 
his enemies as if he had been the conqueror. 

S. Did the Danes obtain any ſignal advantage over him? 

M. Ves; inſomuch that he was even obliged to live for 
fome time in the diſguiſe of a cow-herd. 

S. How did he extricate himſelf from this firuation ? 

M. By keeping up a private correſpondence with his 
frinds, whom he was at laſt enabled to collect together. 
At the head of this little army. he routed the Danes, re- 
covered his kingdom, and ob'tecd the barbarians to ſwear 
coedience to his government. ; 

S, How did Alfred employ the remaining part of his 
reilen ? 

1. In raiſing a maritime power in England, by which 
be ſecured her coaſts from future invaſions. He rebuilt the 
city of London, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes; 
and about the year 895, founded the univerſity of Oxford. 
Ee divided his kingdom into c-unties hundreds, and ty- 
things. He ordered ſtone and brick ſhould be uſed in all 
churches and public buildings; gave great encouragement 
to commerce, navigation, and learning of every kiud. 

S. How long did this great man reiga ? 

M. Tweaty-eight years; and died in the year 2 a 
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F. Did the Saxon government continue long after the 
death of Alfred ? 

M. Only 27 years. 

S, What were the names of the Saxon kings from the 
death of Alfred to that period ? 

Af. Edward, commonly called the EIA, and who, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, founded the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. Athelſtan, natural fun to Edward. Edmund, 
ſurnamed the Piat, the eldeſt and legitimate ſon of Ed- 
ward. Fdred, ſecond ſon to Edward. Edwy, nephew to 
Edred. Edyar, brother to Edwy. Edward. fon to Ed- 

ar, and commonly called the Margr. Ethelred. brother- 
in-law to Edward; and Edmund, furnamed /-4 4, 

S. Were the Danes at peace with England during the 

reigns of theſe monarchs ? | a 

No; they continued their inroads with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that when Fdmund Ironſide came to the crown, he found 
the greateſt part of his kingdom in the poſſeſſion of Canute, 
king of Denmark. 

S, Did he endeavour to diſpoſſe ſs the uſurper. 

M. Yes; and gained three complete \iCteries over him; 
but neglecting to make his advantage of theſe ſucceſſes, 
Canute defeated him in his turn. At laſt theſe two 
monarchs mutually agreed to divide the kingdom between 
them. 

S. How long did this diviſion laſt ? 

M. But a few days; for Edric, brother-in-law to Ed- 
mund, cauſed him to be aflatlinated, thinking by this hor- 
rid cruelty to ingrariate himſe]: with Canure ; but he was 
fatally miſtak en: the Dane ſtruck with the barbariry of the 
action, ironically promiſed the fratricide to exalt him 
above all the other princes of the kingdom. Accordingly 
he no ſooner found himfelt ſeated cn the throne of England, 
than he commanded his head to be ſtruck off, and placed 
on the top of the higheſt gate in London. 


Race of Daniſh Kings. 
S. Who was the firſt Daniſh king of England ? 
A. Some authors contend for Sweyn ; but the ſhortneſs 
of his reign, and the uncertainty of his ever being crownec, 
arduce moſt hiſtorians to give Canute that title. 


S, Was 
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SF, Was the acceſſion of this monarch attended with any 
particular advantages to Fngland ? 

AM. It put au end taevhe var which had continued above 
two hundred years, and wherein the two nations had loſt 
an infinite number of men. 

S. Did Canute render himſelf beloved by his new ſub- 

jects ? 
: M. Yes; for in preference to his countrymen he raiſed 
them to the highelit poſts, and even entruſted them with 
the command of his armies. He cauſed the churches and 
abbeys to be rebuilt; and remitted the taxes which had 
been levied by former monarchs. In this manner he go erned 
England nineteen vears. 

S. When did he die? 

M. On the 12th of November, 1036. 

S. Did he leave any iffue ? 

M. Three ſons; two of whom ſucceeded him in the 
throne of England, viz. Harold l. or Haretoor ; and Ca- 
nate II. or Hardicanute. But thefe princes, ſo far from 
imitating the virtues of their father, abandoned themſelves 
to every exceſs, and rendered the governme t of the Danes 
ſo odious to the Engliſn, that, on the death of Hardica- 
nute, which happened in the year 1041, the principal no- 
bility of the kingdom agreed in enacting a law, whereby 
it was declared unlawful to beſtow the crown upon any 
perſon of that nation; and that the man who dared to 
propoſe it, ſhould be efteemed an enemy to his country, 
- traitor to the ſtate, and be declared guilty of high trea- 
on. | 


The Saxon Line reſtored. 


§. Who did the Engliſh place upon the throne after the 
death of Hardicanute ? | 

M. Edward, commonly called the Crffr, ſon to 
Ethelred, and in him the Saxon line was again reſtored. 

'S. What were the principal tranſactions of his reign ? 

M. He obtained a victory over the Danes. who had 
made a deſeent at Sandwich; and either in perſon, er by 
his generals, defeated the Scots. and every other enemy 
who dared to oppoſe him. He likewiſe collected the laws 
made by his predeceſſors, and, having digeſted them into 
aa 
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one code, ordered it to be obſerved as the common law of 
England. He erected the abbey at Weſtminſter, and en- 
dowed it with very ample revenues. He alſo built the 
church, dedicated to St. Margaret; founded the college 
of St. Mary Ottery in Devonſhire, and removed the bichop's 
ſee from Credington to Exeter. 

S. How long did he reign ? | 

M. Twenty-four years, and died on the 5th of January, 
1005, 

by By whom was he ſucceeded ? 8 

AM. By Harold. ſon to Godwin, earl of Kent. 

S. What right had he to the crown ? 

M. He pretended it was deviſed to him by Edward; but 
William duke of Normandy, under the fame pretence, in- 
vaded the kingdom, and having obtained a victory over 
Harold, who was flain in the engagement, he was pro- 
claimed king of England. 3 

"> 


Norman Kings. 


S. What was William's behaviour to the Englith ? 

M. At firit it was remarkably humane; but finding they 
murmured at his beitowing Engliſh eſtates on his Norman 
followers, and that they were continually forming plots 
againt him in favor of Edgar Atheling the undoubted 
heir to the crown, he treated them with the moſt wanton 
cruelty, cuiting off the hands and feet of ſeveral thouſands ; 
after which he deftroyed the north of England with fire 
and {word ; beſtowed eſtates on his Normans in ſuch an un- 
bounded manner, that at his death there was not an Englith- 
man poſſeſſed of an eſtate in his own right. As tar as 
lay in his power he deprived them of their privileges, abò- 
iſhed their laws, and ſubſtituted thoſe of Normandy in 
their room; deprived them of all places of truſt and profit, 
and impoſed the tenure of knights ſervice upon all lands 
held of the crown. At the ſame time he cauſed a gene- 
ral ſurvey of all the lands in England to be made, and took 
an account of all the villains or flaves upon each eftate, 
together with the live ſtock; recording all theſe particu- 
lars in what he called his doomſday-book. In a word. he 
governed England in every reſpe& as a conquered coun- 
try. 


S. Did 
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§. Did his reign end happily ? In what manner did he 
die ? 

M. No; for being exaſperated with Philip, king of 
France, for encouraging Robert, his eldeſt fon, who had 
rebelled againſt him, he invaded France at the head of a 
powerful army, took Mantes, and ſet it on fire; but 
going too near the flames, the violence of the heat, added 
to thit of the weather, threw him into a fever, and he 
died at Roan on the gth of September, 1087, being in the 
ſixty firſt year of his age, and the twenty-firſt of his reign. 

S. Who was his ſucceffor ? 

AM. he right to the crown was diſputed between his 
ſons obert and William, commonly called Rau, from 
his having red hair, but it was determined in favour of the 
latter. 

S, Was his reign peaceable ? 

M. No; on the contrary he was engaged in continual 
wars, either with his rebellions ſubjects or his brother 
Robert ; but the latter, having engaged in a cruſade to the 
Holy Land, he mortgaged the dukedom of Normandy to 
William for ten thouſand marks of filver. 

S. Did this prince raiſe any public buildings? 

M. He erected a new wall round the tower of London, 
and built Weſtminſter Hall. 

S. Was not this monarch ſain by one of his attendants ? 

M. Yes; by Sir Walter Fyrrel, who ſhot him with an 
arrow, as they were huntiig in New Foreſt. According 
to ſome authors this accident was the mere effect of chance, 
while others aſſert it was.doue by deſign. 

S, How Il ng did he reign ? | 

-M. Something above 12 years; this cataſtrophe hap- 
pening in the year 1100, being the 1 ;th year of his reign, 
and the 44th of his age. | 

S. Did Robert ſucceed him? 

M. No; for though it was his undoubted right, Henry, 
furnamed Beau-Clerc, his younger brother, taking advantage 
of Robert's abſence. then on his return from the Holy 
Land, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of England. 

S. Did Robert aſſert his right? 

M. He made a deſcent at Portſmouth, but through the 
mediation of friends, a peace was concluded between the 
iwo brothers; in which it was agreed, that Robert 2 
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reſign all pretenſions to the crown. on condition that Henry 
ſhould pay him a yearly penſion of three thouſand marks 
of ſilver, 

$S. Did this peace continue any length of time? 

M. No; Robert was ſoon after prevailed upon by the 
arts of Henry to refign his penſion : but finding himſelf 
diftrefled for money, he complained that his good-nature had 
been abuſed, and imprudently uſed many threatening ex- 
preſſions againſt Henry, who immediately led a conſider- 
able army againſt his brother, and deprived him at once 
both of his duchy of Normandy and his liberty. 

S. In what manner did he treat his brother Robert? 

M. He kept bim cloſe priſoner in Cardiff caſtle, in Wales, 
for the remainder of his life, which was twenty-ſix years. 

S. Was Henry engaged in any other wars ? 

M. Yes; againſt France and Wales, in both which ke 
was ſucceſsful. 

S. Did he grant the Engliſh any particular privileges? 

M. He permitted them the uſe of fire and candle in the 
night, which had been forbid them by his father : but 
'what was of far greater conſequence, he conſented to re- 
tore the laws of Edward the Cor, whereby the ba- 
rons, who were all Normans, were enabled to hold their 
eſtates on the ſame advantageous terms the Saxons had 
enjoyed them. 

S. Where did Henry die? 

M. At Brai, near Roan, in the year 1135, after a reign 
of thirty-five years. 

S. Whom did he name for his ſucceſſor ? 

M. His daughter Maud, or Matilda, who was firſt mar- 
ried to the emperor Henry IV. and afterwards to Jeffery 
Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. But ſhe being in France at 
the time of her father's death, the crown was uſurped by 
Stephen, earl of Blois. 
by * hat pretenſions had Stephen to the crown of Eng- 

M. He was ſon to Adela, daughter of William the Con- 

ueror. | 

S. Was he left in peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom? 

M. No; by the aſſiſtance of David, king of Scotland, 


and Robert, earl of Glouceſter, Maud defcated and took 


kim priſfones.. 
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S. Did he remain long in confinement ? 

M. Till the year 1:41, when he was exchanged for the 
earl of Glouceſter, who had been taken priſoner by Ste- 
phen's queen. t 
S, What followed this event? 1 

F 
" 


M. The contending parties agreed, that Stephen ſhould 
enjoy the crown during his life, after which it ſhould de- 
volve on Henry, ſon to the empreſs Maud. Stephen died 
ſoon after in the nineteenth year of his reign, and fiftieth 
of his age. 

S. Who was Henry IT. deſcended from? 

M. He was ſon to ſeffery, earl of Anjou, Tourain, and 
Maine, and of the empreſs Maud, who has been already 


mentioned. 


S. What character have hiſtorians given us of this mo- 
narch ? 

M. That of the greateſt prince of his time. He was 
brave, generous, magnificent, clement, juſt, and prudent. 
But as a ſhade to fo many virtues, he was ambitious, in- 
continent, violent, and poſſeſſed an. unbounded deſire of 
extending his dominions. 

Sy, What were the principal tranſactions of his reign ? 

M. On his aſcending the throne he found the Engliſh 
boroughs had been much improved by the privileges they 
enjoyed from his predeceſſors. He therefore reſolved to 
follow their example, and accordingly paſſed a law, by 
which every bond-man, or ſervant, who reſided in any 
borough a year and a day, acquired his freedom. By this 
means the crown made a vaſt acceſſion of power, and he 
was enabled to reduce the nobility, who at this time had 
arrived to an inſupportable height of inſolence. He reſu- 
med the grants of the crown lands made by Stephen ; and 
demoliſhed all the fortreſſes in the kingdom belonging to 
private perſons, leaving ſuch only as he thought neceſſary 
tor the defence of his own dominions, and theſe he garriſoned 
with his own ſoldiers. 

S. Was he engaged in any wars ? 

M. Yes; with France, Ireland, and Scotland, which 
were attended with various ſucceſs. His greateſt misfor- 
tunes, however, aroſe from the rebellion of his own ſons, 
who, having joined the king of France, defeated their 
tather, This had ſuch an effect on his ſpirits, that he _ ' 
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of grief at Chinou in France, in 1189, in the fifty-fixth 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign. 

§. Did not Ihomas Becket flouriſh in the reign of 
Henry II. 

AJ. Yes; and cauſed that monarch an infinite deal of 
trouble. This extraordinary perſon was the fon of a 
tradeſman in London, who bred him up to the law. Henry 
firſt appointed him lord high chancellor. and then arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; after which his infolence became 
inſupportable to the king. who cauſed him to be arraigned 
and convicted of public peculation. Thomas fed to 
France, where the Pop- and the French king eſpouſed his 
quarrel. The former employed the th::nder of the Vatican; 
he excommunicated all the Engliſh clergy who had adhered 
to the king, and abſolved his ſubjects from the oath of 
allegiance. This reduced him to ſuch a dilemma, that 
he was obliged to treat with Becket, who, in 1170, re- 
turned to London in triumph. The pride of the prieſt 
now roſe to ſuch a pitch of infolence, that Henry com- 
plained publickly of his having no one to revenge his cauſe 
on the haughty prelate. This being heard by four of his 
knights, they flew to Canterbury, and beat out Becket's 
brains before the altar, as he was aſſiſting at veſpers. The 
Pope immediately excommunicated Henry, who was glad 
to appeaſe his holineſs, and the reſentment of the public, 
by going in 1 to Becket's tomb, where he ſub- 
mitted himſelf to be ſcourged by the prior and his monks. 

S. Who ſucceeded Henry II. 

M. His fon Richard, ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, from his 
exceſſive bravery, which was the only virtue he could boaſt. 

S. What ſignal actions did he perform? 

M. He engaged in a cruſade to the Holy Land, where 
he entirely defeated the army of Saladine, and killed above 
forty thouſand of his forces. He conquered the iſland of 
Cyprus. and took the city of Acon in Paleſtine ; repaired 
the fortifications of Aſcalon, Joppa, and Cæſarea, which 
Saladine had demoliſhed and abandoned, made a truce 
for three years with that celebrated caliph, and ſet out for 
England; but was treacherouſly ſurpriſed by pa” 2b 
duke of Au{llria. That Fr after keeping him priſoner 


for ſome time, delivered him to the Emperor Henry 4 
us 
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his avowed enemy. At lait he obtained his liberty on py 
ing an enormous ſum for his ranſom. On his retura ts 
England, he found, that during his abſence his brother 
John had uſurped the throne by the aſſiſtance of the French 
King, who, at the fame time, attacked Richard's domi- 
nions in France. This obliged the King to paſs over to the 
continent, where he carried on a war for five years, and at 
length laid fiege to Chaluz in Limouſin. at which place he 
was mortally wounded by an arrow. This event happened 
on the ſixth of April. 1109, in the forty-third year of his 
age, and the tenth of his reign. Richard was the fir 
king of England who took three lions paſſant for his arins : 
and during his reign the city of London was divided into 
different corporations, or, as they are now termed, com- 
panies. 

S. Who ſucceeded Richard? 

M. His brother John. 

S. What figure does this prince make in hiſtory? 

M. A very indifferent one: he is ſuppoſed to have aſ- 
ſaſſinated Arthur, ſon to his brother Geoffry, the un- 
doubted heir to the crown, For this attrocious act lie was 
ſummoned by Philip, king of France, to appear before 
the peers of that kingdom. and ſhew cauſe tor this pro- 
ceeding. He refuſed to obey the ſummons, and thereby 
torteited the duchy of Normandy. 

S. Was John deficient in courage? 

M. In his wars with the French, Scotch, and Iriſh, he 
gave many proofs of perſonal valuur ; but at laſt he became 
ſo apprehenſive of an invaſion, that he rendered himſelt 
tributary to the court of Rome; and, in preſence of all his 
peers, took the crown from his head and laid it at the 
teet of Pandolph, the Pope's legate, who Kept it tre 
days; and. notwithſtanding the barons took up arms in his 
defence, he repeated his ſhameful ſubmiliions : till, after 
experiencing various fortunes of war, his affairs were 
brought to fo low an ebb, that his barons obliged him in 
1215 to fign two charters; the firſt called the charter 6: 
liberties, or magna charta, and the ſecond the charter © 
ws torelts; and theſe laid the foundations of Eugliſh li- 
erty. 

„. Was the remainder of his reign peaceable ? : 

tl M. Ne: 
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M. No; he endeavoured to revenge himſelf on his ba- 
rons. who ſent a depuration to Lewis, fon to the king of 
France, promiſing him the crown of England if he would 
come to their aſſiſtance. He embraced the offer, landed 
at Sandwich in 1216, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 
greateſt part of England. John was ſo much affected by 
this misfortune, that he died of griet on the eighth of 
October following. in the tifty-ſecond year of his age, and 
eighteenth of his reign. 

S. Who ſucceeded him on the throne ? 

M. His ſon Henry III. then only in the tenth year of 
his age. 

Sy. Who was appointed regent ? 

M. The earl of Pembroke, who engaged the lords that 
tad adhered to John, to recognize Henry for their fove- 
reign. The Pope joined the young king's party; the 
French were defeated, and Lewis obliged to renounce all 
claim to the crown of England. ; 

S. Was Henry's reign happy ? 

A. Quite otherwiſe; for the earl of Pembroke dying in 
1219, the Hiſhop of M incheſter was choſen regent; but 
that prelate was not equal o the raſk. In the mean time, 
the Pope, who «as in reality king of England ſent no leſs 
than thr © hundred of his ciergy to 'ake poſſeſſion of the 
r'cheſt benches, ond load the prople with taxes Henry, 
inſtead of exeriing h'mfelf in defence of his ſubject«, 
added ro their vpprefion by entering into an alliance with 
Eilcancr, Gaught's to the count of Provence; a ne dy 
Prince whoie poor relations were promoted to the beſt eſ- 
tar=s and places in hn land. At length the king was pre- 
vailod upon to viclte the great charter, upon u hich an aſ- 
ſocianon of the barons was immediately formed againſt 
him and his government. A civil war was the confe- 
Quenee ; and Henry with his t+4 0 ſons were d feated, and 
taken pritonets at the battle of Lewes, by Stephen Mont- 
fort. general of the affociation. Prince Edward, however, 
taking advant ge of a miſunderitanding, which ſoon after 
hap ned between Montrord and the earl of Glouceſter, a 
nobleman of great au:hority obtained his liberty, and aſ- 
ſembled a unber of his tather's ſubjects, now grown 
weary of tle tyranny of the barons : he gave battle to the 
rebels. whom he defeated, and killed the famous 2 
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§. Did not a remarkable change in the parliament 
lappen during this reign ? 

M. Yes; the greater barons, inſtead of having the 
leſſer ſummoned by the ſheriff of each county, ſent their 
precepts to the ſheriffs to cauſe two knights in every ſhire 
to be choſen; and one or two burgeſſes for each burgh, to 
repreſent the body of the people, reſiding in thoſe counties 
and burghs; a method that has been ever fince obſerved. 

S. In what year did Henry die? 

M. In 1272, being the ſixty-ſixth of his age. and the 
fifty-ſeventh of his reign. He was ſucceeded by his eldeft 
ſon, Edward I. who was returning from Paleſtine at the 
time of his father's death. 

S. What character have we of this prince? 

M. He was brave and politic, well acquainted with the 
laws, intereſts and conſtitution of his kingdom. It was 
this monarch who paſſed the famous mortmain act, where- 
by all perſons were reftrafned from giving, by will or 
otherwiſe, their eſtates to religious purpoſes, and other 
ſocieties that never die, without a licence from the crown. 
He ſettled the privileges of the cinque-ports ; and gave 
great encouragement to foreigners who traded with Eng- 
land. He alſo regulated the forms of parliament ; expel- 
led the Jews out of the kingdom, after ſeizing their 
eſtates, and endeavoured to abridge the power of the 
barons and nobility ; but ſoon ſound they were too pow» 
eriul. 

S. What wars was Edward engaged in? 

M. Several; againſt France, Scotland and Wales. In 
the firſt he was very unſucceſs!u], but fortunate in the latter; 
ter he entirely ſubdued the Welſh, and leſt that people 
{hould be agnin tempted to revolt, he created his fon prince 
of Wales; a title which has belonged to the eideit ſons of 
cur monarchs ever fince. But the reduction of Scotland 
ſeems to have been Edward's principal object, which, how- 
ever, he was never able to accompliſh, It is uncertain how 
far he might have ſacceeded had he lived ſome time 
longer; for he had aſſembled a very powerful army at Car- 
lille, when he was ſeized with an illneſs of which he died 
on the ſeventh of July, 13e7. This monarch was at that 
time fixty-eight years of age, and had ſwayed the Engliſh 
ſceptre almoſt thirty-five years. 

7 S. Who 
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S. Who ſucceeded him? 

M. His only fon Edward II. whoſe reign was one con- 
tinued ſcene of anxiety and misfortunes, chiefly owing to 
the unbounded confidence he had repoſed in his favourites, 
of whom he had ſeveral, the principal were Piers Gave 
ton, who was afterwards beheaded, and Hugh Spenſer, 
who, having rendered himſelf obnoxious to the barons, he, 
together with his father, was baniſhed from the kingdom ; 
but Edward's queen, a turbulent and ambitious woman, 
perſuaded her huſband to recal the exiles. 'I his rouſed 
the fury of the barons; they again flew to arms, but were 
entirely defeated by the royal armv. In conſequence of 
this victory Edward regained the exerciſe of all his preroga- 
tives. 

S. Did this put a period to the deſiructive war? 

Al. No; the queen, who was at this time engaged in a 
criminal intercourſe with Roger Mortimer, one of the re- 
bel lords, became diguſted with the Spenſers, and, going 
over to France with her lover, ſhe formed a ſtrong party 
in England again't the king,:and returned at the head of a 
few regiments of French troops. On her landing, ſhe was 
Joined by the male contents, and ſoon gave laws to the king- 
dom. 'The two Spenſers were executed, and Edward cou- 
fned to Kenelw.rth caſtle, where he was obliged to ab- 
Gicate the crown in favour of his fon Edward III. at this 
time only fifteen years of age. 

S. Did this untortunate monarch ever obtain his liberty? 

A. No; his vile queen, and Mortimer, cauſed him to 
be removed from Kenelworth to Berkley caſtle. where, in 
the year 1327, he was murdercd in a molt ſhocking manner 
by his keepers, dir Thomas Gourney, and Sir John Mal- 
Traver>. 

S. Did not Edward II. revenge his father's death? 

M. Les; Gourney died by the hands of the executioner ; 
Xaltravers periſhed for want; Mortimer was hanged at I y- 
burn; and the infamous queen confined for lite to the callle 
of Riſing. 

S. Was this monarch ſucceſsful in his wars? 

M. He invaded France, and carried his victorious arms 
eren to the gates of Paris: in Scotland he was equally vic- 
torious. At the famous battle of Creſſy, above 100,000 
French were defeated ; this noble victory was attributed to 
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the valour of the prince of Wales, generally known in hiſ- 
tory by the appellation of Kdward the Black Prince, at this 
time only ſixteen years old. Edward's army confiſted of 
no more than 30,000 men. of whom he loſt only three 
knights, one eſquire, and about fifty private men. But this 
was not the onl time when the Black Prince was fortunate; 
he defeated the French again at Poitiers, and took their 
king, together with his ſon Philip, priſoners. In the 
mean time, Philippa, queen of Edward, whom he had 
left regent of England _—_ his abſence, made David, 
king ot Scotland, prifoner ; ſo that at his return Edward 
had the glory of ſeeing two crowned heads captives at Lon- 
don. 

S, Was the latter part of Edward's reign as proſperous as 
the beginning ? 

M. No; that great man ſuffered himſelf to he governed 
in his old age by his miſtreſs, Alice Piers, which funk him 
in the eſteem of his ſubjects : after this he retired to his pa- 
lace at Sheen in Surry, where he was ſeized with the St. An- 
thony's-fire, which put a period to his life on the twenty- 
firſt of June, 1377, in the ſixty- fifth year of hi aye, and te 
fifty-tirtt of his reign. 

Sy. Was he ſucceeded by the Black Prince? 

M. No; unfortanately for the kingdom, that youth fal 
warrior, while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, 
where he reinſtated Peter the Cruel on that throne, was 
feized with a conſumprive diſorder, of which ke died in 
1372. 

S. Who aſcended the throne of England, on the death of 
Edward? 

A. Richard II. eldeſt ſon to the Black Prince. then eleven 
year, of age. During his minority the kingdom was go- 
verned by the dukes of Lancaſter. York, and Glouceſter, all 
uncles to the young monarch. But finding Richard deliver- 
ed himſelf up to the councils of Sir Michael de la Pole, Ro- 
bert de Vere, and judge I refilian, they took vp arms again{t 
him, and obliged him to give up all his favourites, who 
were attainted. 

S. Did this reſtore peace to the kingdom? 

M. No; a quarrel having happened between the duke 
of Hereford. fon to the duke ot Lancaſter, and the duke 
of Norfolk, the king bauiſned them both, with particular 
H 3 marks 
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marks of injuſtice to the former, This proceeding, added 
to the heavy taxes wh:rewith he loaded the people, render. 
el Rc ard very o noxious; and he being obliged to rep air 
to Ireland, in orcee to quell a rebellion which had been 
raiſed there; a t:ong party, during his abſence was form- 
ed in England d, who offered the duke of Hereford. then 
duke cf Lanciiter, by the death of his father, the crown, 
Accortingiy that nobleman lauded in England, and ſoon 
fowad himſelf at the head of a a powerful army of Eng- 
Iinmen. The news cf ut 1m urrection no {ooner reached 
Kichatd, than he banened bk; but, being abandoned by 
his troops, he was tagen piituner and carried to London, 
where, upon a iormal charge of | mf conduct, he was depoſ- 
ed in full pailiamen: „ and. not long after, mordered by or- 
der of the duke of Lancaiter, in the : thi:ty- thicd year of his 
age. 


T he Line of Lancafler, 


S. Who was the father of Henry duke of Lancaſter ? 

M. John of Gaunt, third fon of Eduard III. He aſ- 
eended the throne of England on the gech of Septembers 
1399. 

S. Did he meet with no oppoſition ? 

M. At firit ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him; 
but, by his activity, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, He then en- 
deavcured to reduce the too great power of the nob lity, 
upon which a dangerous re ellion broke out under the oid 
earl of Northumberland, and his fon the famous earl Piercy, 
commonly called Hotſpur ; but this alſo ended in the deteut 
of the rebels. qual fucceſs attended the arms of Henry 
— the Welſh, who rote under the conduct of Owen 
Clendower. 

S. How long did he reign ? 

M. Fourteen years; and died on the twentieth of 
March 1413, aged forty-ix. 

S. Vho ſucceeded Henry of L crete] ? 

Af, His eldeſt fon Henry V. whoſe diſſolute conduct 
while prince of Wales afforded a very gloomy proſpect to 


his ſubjects; but on his acceſſion to the throne, a ſudden. 


reformation in his manners took place. and thoſe eminent 
qualities which he potictied, one forth with double luſt re. 
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Ie was a found politician, and an experienced ſoldier. 
His elevated genius was ever forming glorious pr jets. in 
the execution of which ſucceſs generally attended him. 
"The followers of the famous Wicklif, commonly called 
Lollards were very numerou: at the beginning of his reign; 
and choſe Sir John Oldcattle, lord Cobham, for their 
leader: upon which. Henry. who hated this fect. thought 
proper to diſperſe them, and accordingly cauled Sir John 
to be execured. 

F. Did not Ienry invade France? h 

M. Yes; taking advantage of the diſtracted fate of that 
kingdom he landed his arny and merched againſt Har- 
fleur, which being reduc:d, he defeated the enemy, at 
Agincourt, where the flower of their nobility were flain. 
Atrer ſeveral other viRorics, equally glorious, he obliged 
the queen of France, her kuſband Charles VI. being in- 
ſane, to give him her daughter Catherine in marriage; to 
declare him regent of France during her huſband's lite, and 


to diſinherit the dauphin, and declare Henry and his iſſue 


ſacceſſors to the French monarchy. 'I his being complied 
with, he made a triumphant entry into Paris, and recetv- 
ed the tealty ef the French nobility. In the mean time the 
proſcribed dauphin having applied to the Scots for aſſiſt- 
ance. they furniſhed him with vaſt ſupplies, which obliged 
Heary to return to England in order 10 levy a force large 
enough to oppoſe him and his auxiliaries; and in all pro- 
bability would have entirely ſubdued the power of France, 
had not death put a period to his defigns. This event 
happened on the thirty firſt of Auguſt 1422, in the thirty- 
fourth vear of his age, and the tenth of his reign. He was 
ſuccreded by his only fon Henry VI. ſurnamed of Windſor, 
an infant of nine months old. 

y, Was he acknowledged king of France? 

M. Yes; by above half that kingdom; but not till af- 
ter the death of Charles VI. 

S. Who was appointed to the regency during the mino- 
rity of Henry ? | 

M. John duke cf Pedford. under the title of protector; 
but affairs requiring his preſence in France, his brother 


Humphrey, duke ot Glouceſter, ſupplied his place in Eng- 


land. | 
F. With what ſucceſs was the war carried on in France? 
H 4 M. Charies 
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. Charles VIE uho had aſcended that throne on the 
Goath of his father, exerted his utmoſt endeavours to main- 


ain Tight, but for ſome time without ſucceſs; for the 

Fagliſh ditpoſſeſſed him of all his ſtrong places, Otleans 
$4 

Kcepted. 


F. Was nt the redͤuction of that place attempted ? 

M. Ihe duke of Bedford laid ſiege to it, and had near. 
i; gained the town, when it was relieved by Joan d Arc, 
general y called the maid of Orleans. 

F. Who was this heroine ? 

. A woman of the loweſt extraction, She pretended 


to have recel u. > a divine order to raiſe the ſiege of Orle- 


ans; and te French clergy openly aſſerted that ſhe had a 
Call froin gaben. Charles immediately gave her a ſtrong 
body of forces, with which ſhe entirely defeated the Eng- 
lich, who were ſciged with a ſudden panic on ſuppoſing 
they were t fight againſt all the powers of darkneſs, and 
2 lige them to raiſe the ſiege with diſgrace. She then 

iter them of ſeveral cities, and carried Charles to 
Be ems, where ſhe placed the crown on his head. 

S. V hat became of this ſurprizing woman? 

M. Atter ſeveral other exploits, equally glorious to her- 
ſelf and country, ſhe was taken priſaner by the Engliſh, 

who hurnt her as a witch at Roan, on the thirtieth of 

May 1471. 

S. Did her death cauſe any favourable alteration for the 
Englith ? 

M. No; the death of the duke of Bedford, which hap- 

ed ſpon after that of Joan. and the reconciliation of the 
duke of Burgundy, who had hitherto been our firm ally, 
with Charles VII. contributed to the entire deſtruction of 
the Englliſh intereſt in France. In an all Normandy 
was conquered; and the next year the ſame fate attended 
Guienne. notwithſtanding the brave efforts of Talbot ear! 
of Shrewſbury. 

S. How did Henry behave during this ſeries of ill ſuc- 
ceſs ? 

M. His youth and inexperience? rendered him incapable 
of acting properly, and his miniſters were too much divi- 
ded among themſclves to be of any ailiftance to their king. 
The good duke of Glouceſter was deprived of all authority 
ly tie queen, who was daughter to the titular king of Sicily. 

This 
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This princeſs poſſeſſed a high ſpirit, together with a bra- 
very and intrepidity which — reflect honour on the great- 
eſt generals, Her extreme beauty gained her an abſolute aſ- 
cendancy over Henry, and having taken the adminiſtration 
of affairs into her own hands, ihe confined the duke of 
Glouceſter, and made the duke of Suffolk prime miniſter; 
but he being ſoon after baniſhed the kingdom, ſhe cauſed 
the duke of Somerſet, a man odious to the nation, to ſuc - 
ceed him; and Richard, duke of York, who had an un- 
doubted right to the crown, taking advantage of the ge- 
neral diſcontent, raiſed an army, with which he defeated 
the queen in three pitched battles; but in December 1460, 
ſhe gained a complete victory over him at Wakefield, where 
he, together with his ſecond ſon, were ſlain. 

Sy, Did this put an end to the civil war? 

M. Reſolved to revenge the death of his father, Edward, 
earl of March, collected the remains of the routed army, 
and being joined by the earl of Warwick with new levies, 
they gave the queen a total defeat at l annton. 

„ What was the conſequence of this victory? 

M. Queen Margaret, accompanied by Henry, fled to 
Scotland, where they were generouily received by Mary 
of Gueldres. Edward, ml = March, was proclaimed 
king of England, and crowned in London on the twenty - 
niath of June 1461. 


Flouſe of Fart, 


S. Did Edward fit peaceably on the throne? 

M. No; queen Margaret having obtained troops both 
from France and Scotland, entered Northumberland. 
where her army was da teated, Henry taken priſoner, and 
ſhe, with the prin'e of Wales, fled to France, Edward 
mig ht now, in all probability, hase continued in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the crown. had it not been for his own ill 
conduct: but by his marriage with ELzabeth, the widow 
of Sir John Grey, he difobliged the great earl of Warwick 
ſo much, that from his firm adherent, he became his a- 
vowed enemy; and immediately concerted mealures with 
Ed ard's brother, the duke of Clarence, and other perions of 
diſtinction, for dethroning the king. Accordingly they 
raiſed an army, deſeated Edward, and made him priſoner. 
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Put he having bribed his guards, found means to eſcape, 
and in his turn gained a complete victory over Warwick, 
and obliged him to fly into France, where he remained till 
Edward's excefſes gave him a fair opportunity of re- inſtating 
Henry on the throne, which was accompliſhed on the 14th 
of October, 1470. | ; 

S. V hat became of Edward ? 

M. He eſcaped to Holland, collected a body of two 
thouſand men. and in 147: made a deſcent into En, land; 
where he levied a powerful army. Warwick came to an 
engagement with him at Barnet, and in this bastle the brave 
earl loft his life. Henry was once more devoied and im- 
priſoned; and Edward re aſcended the throne. A few days 
after he defeated an army of Larca rians, and took queen 
Margaret, with her fon, the prince of Wales, priſonets. 
The latter, together with bis father, were ſacrificed to the 
ſafeiy of Edward; and the queen was kept cloſe priioner 
in the Tower, till ranſo'r ed by the king of France. 

S. What other uſe did Edward make of his power? 

AM. He put the adherents of Henry to death wherever he 
found them, nor did he ſpare his own brother, the duke of 
Clarence, whom he cauſed to be drowned in a butt of Malm- 
ſey: but the chief cbjeR of his vengeance was Henry, duke 
of Richmond, a ter» ards Herry VII. [hat nobleman, 
hoverer. by reiidivg 'n France, hap; ily eſcaped his fury. 

S. Did Edward engage in any forcizn wars? 

M. Fe obI'ged james III. King of Scotland, to ſarrender 
up Berwick, which h:d been ceded to him by queen Mar- 

aret; and then. in order to ainute his ſubjects, he entered 
3 »ith a firong body of forces; but, without doing 
ene thing vorthy of being tecotded, he conſented to a 
pence, After his return to brgland, he employed himſelf in 
reftoring that goed order and regularity in his kingdom 
which {:blſted before the Ere:&:ing out of the civil wars; 
but his irregularities occaloncd his death in 1483, in the 
42d year vi his age. ard ike 23d of his reign, 

S. By whom was Edward IV. ſucceeded ? 

M. Py his cideſt fon, Edward V. but his reign was of 
very ſhort 4: ration; for his uncle, Richard duke of Glou- 
cefler, tab ing aurantage of the diſguſt which the queen's 
unbuunided tavcurs to ter own relations, during her huſ- 
band's life, had raiſed amcny the chief part of the nobility, 
ſjcund means to baſtardize hes iſſue by act of * 

under 
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under the ſlight pretences of a pre-contract between Edward 
IV. and another lady. He was declare4 guardian of the 
kingdom, and having firſt ſacrificed all the people of diſ- 
tinction whom he ſuppoſed to be well aff cted to the late 
king's family, he accepted, with ie-ming reluctance, the 
crown of England, which was offered him by the citizens 
of London. 

S. What became of the voung princes ? 

M. It is uncertain: ſome authors affirm they were mur- 
dered in the Tower by order of their uncle: while others 
aliedge that they were privately ſent out of the kingdom; 
that the eldeſt died in exile. but that th younger ſurvived, 
and was afterwards well known by the name of Perkin 
Warbeck. 

S. Did Richard Long enjoy the fruits of his villainy? 

M. No: the people ſuppoſing him the murderer of his 
nephew, were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againlt him: and the 
duke of BucKiogham: who had been at the head of Richard's 
party, finding him#eit neglected, tho advantage of the 
gen ral diſcontest, and encouraged the earl of Richmond, 
at this time in France, to invade England; at the fame 
time aſſuring him. that it would be agreeable to the nation 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daugiter of Ed- 
ward V. Accordingiy the carl, at the head of two thou- 
ſand foreigners, landed on the ;-th of july, 1485, at 
V. ufors-haven, and be ing joined by ſeven theuſand Englith 
and Weith, he advanced towards King Ki hard, and on the 
22d of Augntt th-y met in egen pe an engagemend 
enſued, in which Richard's army was totally deten ized, and 
he himſelf afte⸗ dilplaying the ed amazing acts ot per- 
ſonal courage, was lett dead on the field of b. tle. 


T he Lines of 75 urk a /! 1 . 4 ajte * Auel 


S. What were the pretenſtons of the earl of Richmond 
to the crown of Engla: ad ? 

M. His mother was vreart grand-daughter of ſohn of 
Gaunt, dike of Lancaſter, and on the death of Edward, 
prince of Wales, ſon to Henry VI. the became the head of 
that iUuſtrious family. By his marriage wit by Elizabeth, 

daughter of Edward IV. he added ihe ſ-veral clulins of the 
boule vt 1 ork, Henry , lowever, founded his rights upon 

conqueit, 


r 
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- conqueſt, and affected to pay no regard to the advantages 


of his marriage. 

S. What were the principal tranſactions of his reign? 

A. Fe impriſoned the young earl of Warwick, lon to 
the duke of Clarence, merely becauſe he was allied to the 
houſe of York. He aboliſhed liveries and retainers. which 
gave an irrecoverable blow to the power of the barons, who 
before this could ſhelter any malefator from the law, by 
ſuffering him to wear his livery, and attend his perſon ; and 
as a finiſhing ftroke to the feudal tenures, he paſſed an act, 
whereby the barons, and gentlemen of landed inteteſt, were 


at liberty to fell and mortgage their eſtates, without fines or 


licences for the alienation. Henry was alſo the firſt mo- 
narch who appointed that guard called Vebmen, which ti:11 
ſubſiſts. 

S. Did he enjoy his crown in peace? 

M. Several rebellions broke out in the beginning of his 
reign, but they were eaſily ſupprefſed. as was the impoſtor 
Lambert Simnel, who prerended to be the impriſoned 
earl of Warwick, Henry had likewiſe many difficulties to 
ſurmount both in France and Ireland, which having accom- 

lied, he found new ones in the pretenſions of Perkin 

Varbeck, who aſſerted he was the duke of York, fecond 
fon to Edward TV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's fitter. Ihe courts of France 
and Sco land ſeemed likewiſe to have ſuppoſed him the real 
duke of York. | 

S. What became of this adventurer? 

. After various misfortunes he fell into Henry's hands, 
and was confined in the "Tower: from whence he endea- 
voured to make his eſcape with the innocent and unforturace 
earl of Warwick ; but being both diſcovered, Perkin was 
hanged, and the earl beheaded. 

S, Was it not chis monarch who married two of his ſons 
to one woman? 

AI. Yes: Arthur, prince of Wales, eſpouſed Catharine, 
daughter to Ferdinand, king of Spain; hut the prince 
dying ſoon after, Henry, unwilling to refund the great 
dowry. conſented to her being married to his ſecond fon ; 
alledging, as an excuſe for this extraordinary conduct, that 
the firſt marriage had never been conſummated. 

S, Did tlenry erect any public editices? 
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M. He built that elegant ſtructure, adjoining to Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, known to this day by the appellation of 
Henry VII's Chapel; and the royal palace at Sheen being 
deitroyed by fire, he rebuilt it, and called it Richmond, 

S. When did he die? 

M. On the 22d of April. 1309, in the 52d year of his 
age, and the 24th of his reign. 

Sy, By whom was he ſucceeded ? 

M. By his ſecond ſon, Henry VIII. 

S. What character do hiſtorians give us of this prince? 

M. That he was of a frank and candid diſpoſition; 
liberal to exceſs; and brave without oſteniation. He was 
a generous encourager of learning and the arts, and ſkilled 
both in philofophy and divinity. As a fhade to ſuch great 
qualities, he was cruel, and a continual dupe to his 
tavourites. 

S, What occaſioned his quarrel with the Roman ſee? 

M. I have already obſerved that he married Catharine, 
his brother's wile; but growing weary of her, though he 
pr.tended it was from a qualm ot conſcience, he endeavoured 
to obtain a divorce from the Pope, who at firſt gave him 
fome hopes, but afterwards recalled his word: this conduct 
ſo exaſperated Henry, that he ſent Catharine to Kim- 
bolton, and privately married Anna Boleyn. He afterwards 
prevailed on Cranmer. archbiſhop of Canterbury, to diſ- 
annul his former marriage. Enraged at theſe proceedings, 
Leo X. excommunicated the king, but had cauſe ſoon atter 
to repent this haſty ſtep: for Henry now threw of all re- 
{traint ; the parliament declared him fupreme head of the 
church of England, and granted him the firit-truits and 
tenths of the revenues of all benetices. He then totally 
aboliſhed the monaſteries and made a partition of their 
immenſe treaſures among his courtiers and favourites. Such 
noblemen as dared to oppoſe. his deſigns were put to death; 
among theſe were the famous Sir Thomas Moore, lord high 
chancellor; and John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter. The 
aged counteſs of Saliſbury, who was an immediate deſcen- 
dant from Edward IV. the marquis of Exeter, lord Mon- 


tague, and fereral more of the blood royal, likewiſe fell 


victims to the cruelty of Henry. | 

S. Who was the king's chief favourite? 

M. Thomas Wolſey, generally ſuppoſed to have been a 
| butcher's 
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butcher's ſon at Ipſwich, in Suffolk. His fingular talents 
diſtinguiſhed him at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
was a ſtudent. Being introduced at court by Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, he was appointed almoner to the houſhold ; 

and Henry, conceiving a great affection for him, firft made 
him a member of his privy evuncil, and then prime miniſ— 
ter. Soon after he was created biſhop of Lincoln, from 
whence he was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York, and 
by the intereit of Francis I. king of France, raiſed to the 
purple. Henry hkewife appointed him lord high chan- 
cellor, and procured him a commiſſion from the pope, 
nominating him legate latere. Such unbounded f. veurs, 
however, did not fatisfy the {till more unbounded ambition 
of Wolſey. He aimed at the ponttfical chair, to which the 
emperor, Charles V had promited to taite him; but finding 
that monarch had deceived him, he, out of revenge, per- 
ſuaded Henry to ſolicit a divorce from Catharine, aunt of 
Charles. This affair, however, terminated in bis tuin; 
for nct having ſufficient in ereſt at the court of Rome to 
obtain the grants with which he had flattered tienry's 
_- he became odious to that monarch; who wear * 
witihthe repeated complaints exhibited again! the caldi- 
nal and the continual ſol:citation of -\nna Boleyn ſeized 
all his furniture, papers, and money, and even can ed 
him to be impeached of high rreafon. Wolſey r-1:7ed 
to Leicefer- Abbey, where be died of grief on the 208 


of November, 1530. Thomas Craniner, and homas 
Crcrav ell, were likewiſe great fivoutites with Henry. the 
former was born in Not tingha 1 ſhire, Having ravelled 


into Germany, and there itüdied the tenets ct } uther, re 
ir übe, his doctrines. Lienry having nominated bim to 
the archbithoprie of Canterbury, he annulled bis marriage 
with Catharine, and then excommunicated the 1 P. nim It. 
This prelace preſided over all the eccleta31cat gafts Cor ng 
the remaining part of Henry's reign. Cromwell was fon 
to a blackimith at Putney, and ſervant to Vol ley, who 
recommending him to He nrys he was frit a IPPO! med viſttor- 
general of all the monaſte rie es Which were ſupprefſed in 
1639, and then created V1Ce- ger! nt in matters eccieſtaftical, 
and earl 0: Eſſex. But Cromwell being a proteliant. and 
having diiyuſted the king by forwarding his martlage with 
Ann of Cl ves, he cauſed him to be impeached of high- 
treaſon, aud bcheaded on Tower-hill, 
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§. Was Henry engaged in any wars? 

M. He invad d France with a powerful army, which he 
commanded in perſon, and. having defeated a conſiderable 
body of French troops, he took lerouenne and Tournay, 
In the mean time the earl of ourrey advanced agaiaſt the 
Scots, who were marching into England with an army of 
ſixty thouſand men, and coming up to them at Flodden, 
an engagement enſued, wher in James the IV. king of 
Scotland was killed. and the Engliſh obtained a com; vlete 
victory. A peace being now concluded between France 
and England, Henry appointed a conference to be held he- 
tween him and James V. at Vork; but james ha! ing for- 
feited his wor !, Henry marched ino Scotland, put their 
army to flight, and ook a great number of priſoners, 
Some time alter he entered into a contedericy with Charles 
V. in order to attack France, and having landed at Calais 
he laid ſiege to Boulogne, which furrenderce't to him on the 
fourteenth of September 15'4. It is r narkable that in 
both his quarrels with France, Henry was the dupe oi fo- 
reign powers, pa: ticularly of the emperor u ax1in. Nan, the 
1 prince in Europe. 

How often wies Henry VIII. married? 

1. Six times; grit. to Catherige of Arr: gon, by whom 
he had the princess Mary, afterw ars qugen of England, 
and two more children, who died went gung. Secondly, 
to Anna Boleyn, who brought him ent, one daughter, na- 
med Elizabeth, who ſucce ded o ihe crown of Eng- 
land after Mary. Anna Bolevn was venicaded on the fix- 
teenth of May 153%, falling a victim to Henry's jealouſy, 
't hirdlv, to ſans Seymour, wh-m he married the next day 
aſter the death of Inna, and cauſed her to be crowned with 
great ſolemnity. his queen died in c\11:d-bed of prince 
Edward, who fucceeded Henry on the throne. Fourthly, 
to Ann of Cleves, who had been repreſented to him as one 
of the grea'eit beauties of the 2 age; bur the tirit ſight of 
her diſgulted him ſo much, that he was di orced from her 
in a very ſhort time. Fitehly, to Catherine Howard, 
whom he cauſed ro be beheaded for ante-nuptial incortt- 
nence. Sixthly, to Catherine Par, Who narrowly eſcaped 
being brought to the {take by Henry for her religious prin- 
eiples, ſhe being a favourer of the reformation; and in all 


probability would have ſuttcred, Lad not death put a ſtop 
to 
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to Henry's cruelty. This event happened on the twenty- 
eighth of January, 1547, after he had reigned thirty-eight 
ears. 

. S. Did Henry embrace the doctrines of Luther? 

M. His opinion in religion was always wavering : but i: 
1s generally ſuppoſed that he died in the principles of the 
church of Rome; for though he ſavoured the reformation, 
he cauſed ſeveral proteſtants to be burnt. 

S. How did he ſettle the ſucceſſion ? 

M. He ordered that Edward, his ſon by Jane Seymour, 
ſhould ſucceed him; that in default of his iſſue, Mary 
ſhould aſcend the throne : and in cafe ſhe died without 
children, Elizabeth ſhould be recognized queen. 

S. What memorable tranſactions happened in this reign ? 

M. Fe fore his quarrel with the church of Rome, Henry 
publithed a book againſt Luther, for which the Pope gave 
him the appellation of Defender of the Faub, which his 
fucceflors retain to this day. Wales was united and incor- 
porated with England. Ireland was erected into a king- 


dom, of which Henry aſſumed the title of king. Six hun- 


dred and forty-five abbies, 132 colleges, and 129 hoſpi- 
tals, were totally ſuppreſſed. The fix articles of religion 
were eltabliſhed by act of parliament ; and the bible and 
litany were tranflated into Engliſh, and ordered to be read 
in all churches. 

S. Did Edward VI. ſucceed his father? 

M. Ves but he being at that time only nine years of 
age, the adminiſtration of affairs, agreeably to Henry's 
will. devolved on twelve counſellors, and fixteen regents ; 
but, after ſome diſputes were ſettled, theſe appointed Ed- 
ward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, and uncle to the king, 
protector. This nobleman was a reat friend to the refur- 
mation, and inſtilled the ſame principles into Edward, 
Private m:fles were immediately aboliſhed ; all images re- 
moved out of the churches ; the cup reftored to the laity; 
the common prayer ordered to be corrected ; and the refor- 
mation confirmed by act of parliament. Theſe rapid 
changes. however, were not effected without great troubles :; 
many counties took up arms; but the rebels being defeat- 
ed in ſeveral ſkitmiſhes, accepted of a general pardon of- 
tered them by the king. Ihe protector then marched an 

army 
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army into Scotland, with a deſign of obliging the Scots to 

give their young queen Mary, only daughter of James V. 
in marriage to Fdward, Here he was tor ſome time vic- 
torious, having defeated the queen s forces in a pitched 
battle, taken ſeveral ſtrong places, and plundered Edin- 
burgh. But Henry II. king of France, ſending a ſtrong 
reinforcement to the Scots, they drove the Engliſh out of 
their kingdom. 

S. How. did the protector proceed? 

M. During his abſence a faction, headed by his own 
brother, who had married the queen dowager, and been 
created lord high admiral, was formed againit him, which 
haftened his return to England; when his brother was ac- 
cuſed of high treaſon, and beheaded. The protector, how- 
ever, found a much more formidable enemy in John Dud- 
ley, earl of Warwick, and duct of Northumberland. That 
nobleman cauſed him to be diſmiſſed from his employment; 
and at length procured an a't of parliament, whereby the 
protector was pronounced guilty of felony, and condemned 
to loſe his head. This ſentence was executed on the 
twenty-fecond of January, 1552. 

S. Who ſucceeded to the regency ? 

AA. Dudley; who immediately concluded a peace with 
France and Scotland, and reftored Boulogne to Henry IT. 
on condition that he ſhould pay four hundred thouſand gold 
crowns to Edward. He then took advantage of the young 
king's zeal for the reſormation, and prevailed on him to 

diſinherit his fifters, Mary and Elizabeth, in favour of 
Jane Grey, daughter to the duke of Suffolk, and married 
to lord Guildford, fourth ſon to Dudley. 

y. How could ſhe have any pretenſions to the crown? 

M. Mary, queen dowager of France, and daughter to 
Henry VII. king of England, married Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk; by whom ſhe had one daughter, married 
to Henry Grev, marquis of Dorſet, and afterwards duke of 
Suffolk. By this lady he had three daughters, of whom 
lady Jane was the eldeſt. All hiſtorians agree in giving 
this young lady an exalted character; and it is certain that, 
entirely tree from ambition her.elf, ſhe fell a facritice to 
taat of her father. 

v ü Were any remarkable actions performed by Edward 
Nr. He 
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A. Te was ſo extremely young when he died, and al- 
ways obliged to act in concert with the regency during his 
life, that he had very little opportunity of exerting himſelf. 
He. however, confirmed the grant of Chriſt's and gt. 
Parthulomew's hofpita's, made by his father, Henry VIII. 
to che city of London. He founded Bridewell and St. 
Thomas's hoſpitals; encouraged trade, and granted large 
privileges to the merchants : and there is no doubt but he 
would have completely eſtabliſhed the reformed religion in 
* 2 had not death put a ſtop to the excellent mca- 

tures he was taking for that purpoſe. A deep conſumption 
cauſed his difiolution on the fixth of July, 1553, in the 
ſeventeenth year of his age, ard the ſeventh of his reign. 

S, Did the duke of Northumberland attempt to execute 
the will of Edward in regard to the ſuccefſion ? 

M. He cauſed lady Jane to be proclaimed queen, and ſhe 
was recognized as ſuch in the city of London. But on the 
approach of Mary's army, the citizens abandoned this un- 
happy lady, who was ſoon after beheaded. Her huſband, 
lord Guildford Dudley. the duke of Northumberland. and 
—_ other perſons of diſtinction, alſo ſuffered the fame 

ate. 

S. By what acts is the reign of Mary diſtinguiſhed ? 

M. By thoſe of cruelty and oppreſſion. Being a bigot- 
ted papiſt. ſhe proſecuted the proteſtants with all the violence 
of enthuſiaſtic fury, No leſs than three hundred periſhed 
in defence of their religion ; among whom were archbiſhop 
Cranmer, and the biſhops Ridley, Hooper. and Latimer: 
in a word. neither ſex, age, nor quality. pre ented theſe 
unhappy victims from being brought to the ſtake. 

S. Was this queen cver married? 


M. Yes, to thilip II. of pain; at whoſe inſtigation ſhe 


declared war againf France, which proved of the utmoſt 
diſadvantage to this nation, "The duke of Guiſe general of 
the French army, deprived the Engliſh of Calais, Guiens, 
ard enety other poſſeſſion they had i: France. This loſs 
is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart. She died on the 


ſeventeenth of November, 1538, in the forty-fourth year of 
her age, and the ſi«th of her reign. 
Sd. By whom was ſhe ſucceeded on the throne ? 
M. By her balf ſiſter, Elizabeth, daughter to Henry 
VIII. and Anna Boleyn. Her ule to the crown, hows 
ever, 
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ever, on account of the circumſtances attending her mo- 
ther's marriage and death, was diſputed by Mary queen of 
Scots, grand-child to a daughter of Henry VIL. and mar- 
ried to the dauphin of France. Elizabeth's great prudence 
ſoon ſubdued this, and a thouſand other diſhculties which 
occurred on her aſcending the throne. In her firſt parlia- 
ment, the laws enacted by hes furious predeceſlor, for eſtab- 
liſhing popery, were repealed, and ſoon after an act of 
uniformity was paſſed. 

S, Was Elizabeth engaged in any wars? 

M. She afiifted the Dutch and all her other allies with 
troops and money ; but the only war 1n her reign which 
may be faid to have immediately affected this nation, was 
that with Spain. 

S. From what canſe did this proceed ? 

M. On Elizabeth's acceſſion to the throne, Philip II. 
offered to marry her. but ſhe artfully avoided his addreſſes. 
Philip finding that ſhe baffled him in every quarter, equips 
ped a formidable fleet, which he ſtiled the Invincible Ar- 
mada, in order to invade England. On the twenty-ninth 
of May, 1588, it ſailed from the river Tagus; but being 
diſperſed by a ſtorm the fleet rendezvouſed at the Groine. 
On the nineteenth of July, the Spaniards entered the Britiſh 
channel, where they were attacked by our fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Howard. Numbers of their ſhips 
were taken or deſtroyed, and moſt of thoſe which eſcaped 
the fury of the Engliſh, fell a facrifice to a violent tempeſt. 
Thus ended this formidable invaſion, which will ever ap- 
pear with the brighteſt glory in the Engliſh annals, while 
it eternaily diſgraces thoſe of Spain. 

S, Did not Elizabeth fend aſſiſtance to the malcontents 
in Scotland ? 

M. Yes; till by her intrigues, and the imprudent con- 
duct of Mary, queen of Scots, the latter was oblized to 
abandon her own kingdom. and ſeek refuge in England : 
where Elizabeth detained her cloſe priſoner for eighteen 
years, then brought her to a trial. and, without ſufficient 
proof of guilt. beheaded her. This breach of hoſpitality 
and friendihip. has caſt a thick ſhade over the reign of 
Elizabeth, and tarniſhed all its glories. | 

S. Was Elizabeth ever married? 


M. Na; aud herein the ſhewed that policy which 8 
de 
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ded almoſt every action of her life: for all the young prin- 
ces of Europe, or ſuch who had fons cr brothers to diſpoſe 
of in marriage, paid her tlie gr ateſt deference ; the always, 
by her evaſive conduct, leaving cach ſome toom to hope he 
ſhould obtain the hononr ot hen her confort. 

§. Who werc her princivul itavourites ? 

M. Firſt, Robert Dudley, utom ſhe created earl of 
Leiceſter : but he dying, me ditinguithed by particular 
maiKks of favour the young ect of Lifſex. This nobleman 
obtained an unbounded tnfkionce over the queen, which in 
ſome meaſure taught him to forget the reſpect he owed her. 
Elizabeth's pride took the alarm and Eflex was forbid the 
court. There is no doubt, nad he employed gentle means, 
he might wi hout nuch diff have been reſlored to fa- 
vour: but he, on the conan, entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt the queen, wlach proving unfucceſstul he was fet- 
zcd, tried, and beheaded. de queen i ems never to have 
recovered his death, for not long after ſhe was troubled 
with a finxing of her ſpirits, which put a period to her 
life on the twenty-fourth of March, 1603. having firſt 
named James, king of Scotland, and fon to Mary, whom 
ſhe cauſed to be beheaded, for hee ſucceifor. 

$, When was James crowned king of England? 

M. On the rtventy-fifth of ally, oz, and was the firſt 
monarch who aſſumed the title of king of Great Britain, 
hoping thereby to put an end to the contelts between his 
Engliſh and Scotith fubyects. 

F. Mas his government agreeable to the people of his 
_ new kingdom ? 

M. He ſeems to have had no juſt ideas of the Iiyertie3 
and conliitution of England; and that ignorance betrayed 
him into many fleps which exceeded the bounds of rovei 
prerogitive, and became the cauſe of great diſcontent to 
the Kuglich. 

S. What wars was he engaged in? 

A. None, being always eontented with employing himſc:: 
in negociations; but haviag given his daughter Elizabe:: 
in marriage to the elector palatine, that prince. contrary 
to the incliaation of James, aſſumed, ſoon after. the title ot 
king of Bohemia. which occaſioned a war between him. 
the emperor, and the king of Spain. James ſent ſome 
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troops to his aſſiſtance, and encouraged the Dutch to ſup- 

ort the electr. This monarch would have made a much 
— figure in a college than on a thione, for his chief de- 
light was the ſtudy of divinity, on which ſubject he wrote 
ſeveral pieces. 

S. Were there no conſpiracies formed againſt him? 

M. Yes, two; the firt before his coronation, which be- 
ing diſcovered, ſeveral of the conſpirators were executed, 
The other was formed by ſome Roman Catholics, who in- 
tended to deitroy the king and parliament, by blowing up 
the parliament houſe with gunpowder. The day fixed for 
the execution of this diabolical deſign, was the fifth of No- 
vember, 1605, but happily the diicovery was made time 
enough to prevent the execution. 

S. How long did James reign over England ? 

M. Twenty-two years; but fifty-eight over Scotland, 
He died of a tertian ague on the twenty-feventh of March, 
1625, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

S. Who ſucceeded him ? 

M. His ſon, Charles I. whoſe reign was a continual 
ſcene of difſeniion between him and his parliament, 

S. From what cauſe ? 

. The ſpirit of the people had obliged the late king to 
declare war againſt Spain: when Charles aſcended the 
throne he gave ſuch early indications of a deſpotie diſpoſt- 
tion, and of his partiality for Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, who. in the preceding reign, had rendered himſelf 
odious to the nation, that the parliament refuſed him the 
neceſſary ſupplies for carrying on the war. Notuwithftand- 
ing which, at the earneſt ſolicitations of Buckingham, he 
took the part of the Hugonots in their quarrel with France. 
Buckingham was appointed to command the forces ſent to 
their relief, but being arrived at Portſmouth, where he was 
to embark, he was fabbed by a diſcontented lieutenant of 
loot, named Felton. 


d. Did the death of his favourite make any alteration in 
the conduct of Charles? 

. He ſtill continued his arbitrary proceedings, and the 
parliament was as determined not to grant him any ſup- 
Res. The king then laid impoſitions upon trade, which, 
veing dons without the conſent of parliament, ſeveral mer- 

chants, 
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chants, members of the houſe of commons, refuſed to pay 
them. Charles now found himſelf obliged to diſſolve the 
parliament. Soon after he impriſoned nine of the princi- 

| members of the lower houſe ; but this only ſerved to 
widen the breach, and render his government ſtill more un- 
popular. Unfortunately for him his affairs in Scotland 
were as perplexed as in England; for at the infſtigation of 
archbiſhop Laud. he endeavoured to eſtabliſh the church of 
Scotland upon the ſame baſis with that of England. The 
Scots immediately took the alarm, formed ſecret connec. 
tions wlth the diſcontented Engliſh, and invaded South 
Britain. Charles, however, obliged them to ſue for peace, 
which laſted but a very ſhort time; for the king diſcover- 
ing that ſome of their principal nobility had offered to 
throw themſelves under the protection of the French king, 
aſſembled an army in 1640, to invade Scotland. The 
ſame year he was under the neceſſity of calling a parlia- 
ment, when the rebels being openly protected by the houſe 
of commons, Charles was obliged to conſent to an inglo- 
rious peace. 

S. How did this parliament proceed? 

M. Contrary to the ancient conſtitutions of England, 
they declared themſelves perpetual, and having beheaded 
archbiſhop Laud, and the earl of Strafford, they joined in 
a confederacy with the Scotch rebels, and declared war 
againſt both king and monarchy. 

S. How did Charles behave in this dreadful exipency ? 

M. He levied an army, which he headed himfelt : the 
princes Rupert, and Maurice. ſons to the elector palatine, 
with the earl of Lindſey, acting under him. The parlis- 
ment appointed the earl of ifſex commander of their 
forces, and ſeveral battles were fought between the two ar- 
mies; but none decifive till that at Marſton Moor, where, 
through the imprudence of prince Rupert, four thouſazd 
were killed and fifteen hundred taken priſoners. By this 
time a ſet of people who ſtiled themſelves Independents, 
and deteſted equally the preſbyterians and royalifts. began 
to take the ld in parliament under the direction of Uli- 
ver Cromwell, to whoſe courage and conduct the above vic- 
tory was chiefly owing. Several treaties were ſet on foot 
for peace, to which the prefſb: terians would willingly have 
conſented, but were always over ruled by the independents. 
At 
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At length, after loſing all his towns and forts, Charles 
was defeated by Fairfax, then general of the parliament's 
forces, and Cromwell, at the decitfive battle of Naſeby. 

S. What became of this unfortunate monarch ? 

M. He firſt endeavou ed to get into Wales, but having 
met with a defeat at Cheſter, he withdrew to Oxford ; bur 
was obliged to abandon that city to Fairfax. Not knowing 
where to find a ſafe retreat in England, Charles went 
over to the Scotch army, hoping they would afford him 

rotection ; but being intimidated by the proceedings at 
Weſtminker, they delivered him into the hands of the par- 
liam -nt s commiſſioners. 

S. V hat was the conſequence ?' 

A. They removed him from priſon to priſon, till at 
lengih he found means to eſcape. but was ſoon retaken. 
By this time ihe independents had v ted the houſe of 
peers to he uſeleſs, and drove al the preſbyterians oat of 
the houſe of commons, which was now formed of a hun- 
dred and fifry independents, moſt of them officers in the 
army. This infa nous rabble dared to eſtabliſh a pretended 
high court of juſtice to try their fovereign; who, when 
brought before them, juſtly refu'ed to acknowledge their 
power Notwithitanding thi, they proceeded to his trial, 
and condemned hi to loſe his head; which horrid ſentence 
was executed on the thirtieth of January, 1648-9, 


Commonweal;h, 


S. Tn what ſtate was the government after the death of 
Charles; 

M. The independents publiſhed a declaration, forbid- 
ing any perſon to proclaim Charles Stuart, the late king's 
eldeſt ſon, on pain of being puniſhed tor high treaſon 3; and 
having ſet a price upon his head, they proceeded to pals an 
act for extirpating the regal power in England. 

S, What became of Charles? | 

M. Ireland and cotland recognized his title to the 
throne, and on the firſt of [anuary, 1651, he was crowned at 
Scone. be then put himſelf at the head of eighteen thou- 
ſand horſe and foot, and entering England. ad anced as 
far as Worceſtet, Wher he was received with open arms 
by the inhabitants. Cromwell having f llowed him with 
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hay mar. hes, the two armies came to an engagement. In 
a few hours the royaliſts were put to the rou:, and Charles 
narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. He then put him- 
ſelf under the protection of a faithful guide, who conducted 
him by night acroſs the country to the coaſt of Suſſex, 
where he embarked tor France. 

S. How did Cromwell proceed ? 

M. He ſoon put a ſtop to the tumults in England and 
Scotland, and having got himſelf declared commander in 
chief of the Engliſh army, he went with a file of muſque- 
tet rs to Weſtminſter, and diffolved the parliament. He 
next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom the exe- 
cutive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration 
of government to one hundred and forty-four perſons; but 
at his command theſe alſo reſigned their power, and he 
cauſed himſelf to be declared protector of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

S. Was England engaged in any foreign wars during 
this period ? 

M. The commonwealth having declared war againſt the 
Dutch, ſeven engagements were fought in the courſe of 
one year; and in the laſt. which was deciſive in favour of 
England, the famous Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, was 
lain. In 1654, Oliver conſented to a peace with the 
Flollanders, on condition that they ſhould pay three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to England. Spain likewiſe ſuffered 
at this time, and Cromwell having eutered into a league 
with France againſt that power, Dunkirk and Mardyke 
were both ſurrendered into his hands. 

S. How long did Cromwell maintain this unbounded 

wer ? 


M. Till his death, which happened in 1658, the fifth 


year of his protectorſhip, and fixtieth of his age. 


S. Did this form of government continue long after his 
deceaſe ? 

M. No: Richard, ſoa to the protector, was declared his 
father's ſucceſſor by ſome perſons who had ſiniſter views to 
anſwer; but ina ſhort time he was deprived of his power, 
and lived ever after unſought for and unknown. "The gene- 


rality of people now ardently wiſhed for the reſtoration of 


monarchy ; but, ſuch was their dread of the army, at this 
| time 
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time commanded by Fleetwood and Lambert, the latter a 
man of unbound:d ambition, that none dared avow their 
ſentiments publicly. At length general Monk, governor 
of Scotland, declared, though by very flow degrees, for 
king Charles, and having with the utmoſt precaution 
brought things to the defired point. he informed his royal 
maſter of his proceedings ; edvideg him to d-pute ſome 
perſon to the parliament, which, among othet excellent 
regulations, he had reftored. The king having followed 
his advice, it was reſolved that ſome of the members ſhould 
be ſent to his majeſty, inviting him to return, and he was 
immediately proclaimed king of Great Britain, On the 
twenty-third of May, 1660, Charles landed at Dover, and 


on the twenty-ninth entered London amidit the acclama- 


tions of the people. 

S. Did the king's conduct anſwer the expectations of his 
ſubjects ? 

M. At firſt his only ſtudy ſeemed to be, how he ſhould 
render them moſt happy. Ile paſſed an act of indemnity ; 
repealed all the laws enacted in favour of a popular govern- 
ment; reſtored the epiſcopal clergy to their benefices, of 
which Oliver had deprived them, and ſettled affairs upon 
the ſame footing they were before the year 1640. But 
this ſun-ſhine of happineſs was ſoon obſcured with the 
clonds of apprehenſion and diftrut. Charles's love of 
pleaſure berrayed him into numberleſs errors, and occaſion- 
ed perpetual miſunderſtandings between him and the par- 
liament ; who endeavoured, by every poſſible method, to 
difinherit James, duke of York, brother to the king, and 
preſumprive heir to the crown, Plots that never exiſted 
were publiſhed merely to promote the advantage of cach 
reſpective party. 

S. Was Charles engaged in any wars? 

M. In 1661, he declared war againſt Holland, and gave 
ths command of the fleet to the duke of York, who beha- 
ved in ſeveral engagements with the utmoſt intrepidity. In 
1067, peace was proclaimed, and ſoon after that famous 
treaty, called the Triple Alliance, was formed between the 
Engliſh, the Swedes, and the Dutch. War was once 
more declared againſt the States in 1672, both by France 
«id England, wherein the Dutch were at firſt prodigious 

| [ ſufferers; 
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ſufferers; but in the end they retrieved their affairs greatly, 
and a geneial peace was concluded in 1674. The fame 
year the prince of Orange married Mary, the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the duke of York, and in 1677-8, had the art to 
erſuade Charles to join in a defenſive league agairſt the 
2 but this being a meaſure the king was always 
averſe to, the Dutch received very little aſſiſtance from 
him, and therefore concluded a peace with France. Charles 
was engaged in no other foreign wars from that time to 
his death, which happened on the fixth of February, 
1684-5, it being the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the 
twentv-fitth of his reign, ſince his reftoration. 

S, What remarkable events happened during his reign ? 

M. In 1565, a dreadful plague happened in I ondon, 
by which 6, 70 perfons periſhed in one year; and in 
1666, a terrible fire broke out, which contumed 13,200 
houſes, and 8 churches. 

F. Who ſucceeded Charles II? 


M. His brother, James, duke of York, a proſeſt Ro- 


man Catholic; though had he not alſo been a doting bigor, 
he might, in all probability, have governed England with 
honour to himſelt, and advantage to his people. But 
his blind zeal f.r religion. kurried him on to his own de- 
Rruction : for having ſupprefied a rebellion, headed by the 
duke of Monmou:h, a natural fon of king Charles II. he 
endeavoured to render popery the eitavl:lhed religion of 
his dominions ; but the methods he took to execute this 
deſign were diſcountenanced, even by the Pope himſelf. 
Alarmed at his proceedin.s, many great men applied for 
relief to the prince of Orange, who littened to their com- 
plaints, and having equipped a fleet with all poflible ſe- 
crecy, lauded in England, where he was joined by Anne, 
daughter to king James, and her huſband, the prince of 
Denwark, together with many of the king's belt friends. 

S. i ow did James behave in this alarming jancure ? 

M. He firit tricd his army, but finding he could have 
no dependence on his ſoldiers, he ſen: commiſſioners to the 
prince of Orange with propoſals, which were accepted; 
and if we may judge trom circumſtances, affairs might 
have been ſettled to the ſarisfaction of all parties, had it 
not been for the 12norance of the papiſts, who adviſed the 
King to retire into France; whither the queen, with the 

prince 
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prince of Wales, were already ſent. Accordingly, after 
ſome difficulty, his majeſty embarked for that Kingdom; 
and having landed fate at Ambletuſe, he proceeded to 
St. Germains, where he reſided till his death; an event 
which did not happen till the year 70, when he was up- 
wards of fixty-{even years of age; of which he reigned not 
quite three. 

S. What meaſures were taken in England, after the de- 
parture of James ? 

M. The eſtates of the kingdom having aſſembled, they 
took upon them the title of Crtetn. The commons 
did not hefitate a moment about declaring the throne va- 
cant; but the lords were ſom: time before they gave their 
aſſent. Several forms of government were afterwards pro= 
poſed, and among the reft, that the crown ſhou!d be given 
to Mary, conſort to the prince of Orange; but that prince 
informed the Curt that he would return back to Hol- 
land, in caſe they declared the princeſs queen, without al- 
lowing him an equal ſhare in the regal power. The Con- 
vention, therefore, came to a refolution, that the prince 
and princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared king and queen 
jointly ; Which was performed on the chi eenth of Febru- 
ary, 1689, and on the eleventh of April they were crowned 
in Weſt minſter Abbey. 

S. Did James II. make any efforts to recover his crown ? 

Af, XNloſt part of Ireland till continued faithful to him, 
and, the French king having ſupphed him with forces, he 
landed in that kingdom. Here, however, his ill fortune 
ſcemed to purſue him: for his forces were totally defeated 
on the banks of the Boyne, by king William. on the firſt 
of July, 109; and, in the following year, a final ſtroke 
was given to all his hopes of re-aſcending the throne of 
England. 

F. Did William and Mary reſent the behaviour of 
France? 

M. They did; and accordingly on the ſeventh of May, 
1589, war was declared againſt that kingdom, which raged 
till the year 1697, when William having obliged France 
to acknowledge his title to the crown of England. a peace 
was concluded between the wo powers. During this war 
queen Mary died, fincerely regretted by her royal conſarts 
and the people, whom, in Ks moſt troubleſome _ 
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ſhe had governed with the greateſt prudence and tender- 
neſs. 

S, Was William engaged in any other wars? 

M, No; but in ali probability a rupture would have 
happened with the king of France, who, contrary to a 
treaty concluded between William and that monarch, ſei- 
zed, on the death of Charles II. of Spain, upon all his 
territories, had not the demiſe of king William put an 
end to the great defigns he was forming for that pur- 

ſe. Thisevent ha, pened on the eighth of March, 1-01-2, 
it being the fifty- -ſecond year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. 

S. Did he leave any ifſue ? 

M. No; Ann Stuart, ſecond daughter to king James 
II. ſucceeded to the crown. This princeſs had ſeveral 
years before married George, prince of Denmark. 

- Did ſhe make any alteration in government? 

N. She declared, on her acceflion to the throne, that 
ſhe was firmly reſolved to execute the plan Jaid by king 
William for reſtoring the balance of Europe; that prince 
having for this purpoſe entered into an alliance with the 
emperor and the ſtates-general. Several other powers af- 
terwards acceded to this treaty. Accordingly on the fourth 
of May, 1702, war was declared againſt France, and the 
duke of Marlborough appointed to command the Englith 
army in the Netherlands: when an almolt uninterrupted 
ſeries o ſucceſs and triumph attended the allies, particu- 
larly the Engliſh, for nine years ſucceflively. 

S. Of hat advantage was this war to England? 

M. None; owing to the infamous peace which was con- 
cluded in 1713, The whole reign ot Ann was diſturbed 
by two parties. diſtinguithed by the names of Whigs and 
Tories : the former headed by the duke of Marlborough, 
the latter by Robert Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford ; 
Sir Simon Harcourt, and Henry St. John, created lord 
Bolingbroke. The whigs had the management of at- 
fairs during the chief part of the war ; but at length Har- 
ley infinuated himſelf into the queen's confidence; Mar!- 
borough's relations and friends were removed from all 


, pol's of rruit and honour, and their places ſupplied by to- 


ries. On the thirty firſt of December, 1711, even that 
great geucral hinlſelt was deprived of all his employments, 
2 and 
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and the command of the army given to the duke of Or- 
mond. From that time atfaits abroad began to wear an 
unfavourable aſpet; and the conditions of peace being 
agreed on between Ann and Levis XIV. it was concluded 
without any regard to the allies of England. 

S, How long did the queen enjoy this prace ? 

M. A very ſhort time; and it is confidently afferted, 
that the diſtractions which reigned in her councils brought 
on her diſſolution. She died on che firt of Auguit, 1714, 
in the fiſtieth year of her age, and the thirtceuth of her 
reign. 

FJ. By whom was ſhe ſucceeded ? 

M. By George, electorſ of Hanover. whoſe grandmother 


was Elizabeth, daughter to king James I. He arrived in 


England on the eighteenth of Auguſt, and on the twentieth 
of October was crowned at Weſtminder, with the uſual 
ſolemnitv. 

S. What actions did he perform at the beginning of his 
reign ” 

. Being ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againf the tories, he dif. 
placed mott of them, and made an entire change in the 
miniſtry. 

§. Did George JI. meet with no oppoſition ? 

M. Great diſorders were committed by the diſcontented 
populace in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. This obliged 
the parliament to paſs a bill, fince known by the name of 
the riot act, for preventing diſorderly aſſemblies. A re- 
hellion broke out in Scotland, headed by the ear! of Xlar, 
in favour of the pretender; and another in England, un- 
der one Forſter; but they were both happily ſoppteſſed; 
and feveral noblemen, concerned in them. were executed. 
In 1715-17, the nation was alarmed with an intended in- 
vaſion from Sweden, in order to reſtore James; but every 
neceſſary precaution being taken to give the enemy a proper 
reception, it was never attempted. 

d. Was the nation engaged in any wars during this 
reign ? 

M. Yes; two with Spain. who had engaged to aſſiſt 
the pretender. The king accuſed the emp-ror of havin 
the ſame views, and in all probability a rupture wake. 
have happened with that potentate, had not the death of 
George prevented it. He died on the eleventh of June, 
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1727, at Cinaburgh, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, 
and thicteench of his reign. 

FJ. Who ſucceeded him? 

AT. His only fon, George II. 

F. What were the principal events of his reign ? 

„J. Ia 1729, a peace was concluded between Great 


Britain, France, and Spain; but it was of a very ſhort 


duration; for the Spamards having committed great de- 
predations upon our ſhipping in the American ſeas, a rup- 
ture enfued with that power; and on the thirty-fiiſt of 
March. 1744, war was declared againit France. England 
being thus invclved abroad, and her councils divided, on 
account of Hanover, at home, her enemies endeavoured to 
avail themfelves of ner fituation, and having applied to the 
pretender, who now retided at Rome, he agreed that his 
ion mould repair to France, and from thence to Scotland. 
Accordingly, in Auguſt, 1744, he landed in that kingdom 
with ſome ot his followers, having narrowly eſcaped being 
taken by the Engliſh. He immediately publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, exciting the people to a rebellion, and being joined 
by a contiiderable body of Highlanders. cauſed his father 
to he proclaimed King at Perth. The duke of Cum- 
berland, whom this rebeNion had brought from the Nether— 
lands, where he commanded the Engliſh army, obtained a 
complete victory on the 16th of April, 1746, over the rebels, 
near Culloden, Several lords, and others, were taken and 
executed, and the young pretender himſelf narrow ly eſca- 
ped to the Continent. The war with France and Spain, 
which had been glorious for England by fea, but quite 
otherwiſe by land, continued till the year 1748; when, 
on the thirtieth of April, the preliminaries for a general 
peace were ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle; and in October a 
definitive treaty was concluded, 
S. How long did this peace laſt ? 


M. Till the year 1755, when the French. having made 
great encroachments upon our back ſettlements in Ame- 


rica, were, at the ſame time, preparing a large fleet, in 
order to ſupport, if not extend theſe encroachments. 
Admiral Boſcawen was therefore ordered to fail with a 
ftrong ſquadron to the banks of Newtoundland, where he 
took two men of war, being part of the fleet I have al- 
ready mentioned ; the reft eſcaped up the river St. Law- 
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rence. Orders were now iſſued for making general repri- 
ſals in Europe as well as in America, and that all French 
ſhips ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Britiſh ports. 
Accordingly, before the end of the year, ſeveral of their 
r.cheſt merchant ſhips and above Scog of their beſt ſea- 
men were in our hands. At the ſame time the war was 
carried on by land in America with the utmoſt vigours 
Unfortunately, general Braddock, who had received orders 
to reduce the forts on the Ohio, was defeated and flain, by 
falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians, 
near Fort du Queſne ; but, as ſome alleviation to this miſ- 
fortune, major general Johnſon defeated a body of the ene- 
my near Crown Point. In April, 1756, the French landed 
eleven thouſand men in Minorca, which not being pro- 
perly ſuccoured by admiral Byng. who had been fent out with 
a ſquadron equal to that of the enemy, the governor was 
obliged to ſurrender the iſland. Admiral Byng was re- 
called, tried. and, being found guilty of not doing his duty, 
was ſhot on board the Monarque ia Portſmouth harbour. 

S. Was his miſconduct productive of any difagreeable 
confequences ? 

M. None, but that of the loſs of Fort St. Philir, 
which was more than compenſated by the ſucceſs that at- 
tended our privateers both in Europe and America, while 
colonel Clive was equally fortunate by land in the Eaft Indies. 
About the time of Admiral Byng's diſgrace, Ir. Pitt. 
afterwards lord Chatham, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 
and planned an expedition for invading France. Accord- 
ingly a fleet was equipped under Sir Edward Hawke, and 
the command of the land-forces given to Sir John Mor- 
daunt, with orders to make a deſcent at Rochfort. On 
the eighth of September they failed for the French coaſt, 
but the general finding it impoſſible to land his men, the 
whole fleet returned to St. Helens on the ſixth of October. 
In the mean time the French had attacked Hanover with a 
formidable army, and his late royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, who had been ſent there merely to command 
an army of obſervation, could not prevent the enemy from 
taking poſſeſſion of that eleorate. and was obliged to 
agree to a treaty, which was ſigned at Cloſter-ſeven. 

§. Did Hanover remain long iu the poſſeſſion of the 
enemy ? 
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M. It did for ſome time; but in 1758, a treaty of mu- 
tual defence was entered into between George II. and the 
king of Pruſſia. Fifty thouſand of the troops of Hanover, 
Hetle-Cafſel, Sase-Gotha, Wolfenbuttle, and Pucke- 
burgh, were taken into Eritiſh pay; and the king of Eng- 
land ordered his Hlandvetian ſubjects to reſume their arms 
under the command of prnce Ferdinand of Brunſwiek; 
the French ha ing given them an opportunity by violating 
the treary of Cloner ieven. Ihe prince obeyed his orders 
with great alacrity, and immediately drove the enemy out 
of Ilanover. He was ſoon after joined by the duke 
of Marlborough, with twelve thouſand Britiſh troops, 
which were atterwards increaſed to twenty-five thuuſand, 
With this reinforcement the war in Germany was carried 
on with the utmoſt vigour; and ſeveral battles were fought 
with great advantage to the allies; but noi more ſo than 
that of Minden, in which about ſeven thouſand Englita de. 
ſeated cighty thouſand of the enemy. 

S. Were our ſucceſſes confined to Germany? 


* 


M. No; in Auguſt 1758, admiral Boſcawen and ge- 


neral Amherſt reduced Louiſburgh, and took ſeveral French 


thips of the line. Fort du Quefne, Guad:loupe, the 
iſland of Gorec, and Frontenac, all ſubmitted to the 
Engliſh arms. Expeditions were planned againit the 
French iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and Quebec, the capi- 


tal of French Canada. At the ſame time general Amherſt, 


then in America, received orders to reduce all Canada, 
and join general Wolfe, who commanded the forces em- 
ployed againit Quebec, on the banks of the river St. Lau- 
rence. Succeſs attended all theſe ſchemes; but the con- 
queſt of Quebec was dear:y purchaſed by the death of ge- 
neral Wolte, who, having received two wounds, expired 
immediately on hearing the welcome news that the French 
were put to flight. Our affairs in the Eaſt Indies were 
equally proſperous. The enemy's fleet was engaged near 
Fort St. David's, by ours, under admiral Pocock ; when 
they loſt ſome ſhips, and a great number of men: and 


general Lally, commander of the French army, having 


laid fiege to Madraſs, was obliged to raiſe it and retire 
with precipitation, leaving forty pieces of cannon behind 


= | 
S. What did the French do in this exigence ? 
| M. Pen- 
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M. Rendered deſperate by their ill ſucceſs, they planned 
a wild ſch-me of invading England, for which purpoſe 
they formed two fleets, one at Toulon, the other at Breſt; 
the firſt of which was attacked, and defeated, on the 
eighteenth of Auguſt 1759, by admiral Boſcw en; and, 
on the twentieth of November, the ſecond ſuſfere i the 
fame fate from admiral Hawke. In the beginning of the 
next year, three ſloops belonging to the enemy, under the 
command of M. de Thurot, made a defcent at Carrick- 
fergus in Ireland, where he committed f me trifling de- 
predations; but on his return, he was met by three Eng- 
liſh ſhips, inferior to his own, commanded by captain El- 
liot; and an engagement enſued, in which Thuro: was de- 
teated and killed. 

F. Did not France ſue for peace? 

M. A negociation for this purpoſe was ſet on foot, but 
proved abortive, as did many o her ſchemes for an accom- 
modation; and preparations were making for carrying on 
the war, when George II. died ſuddenly. "This event 
happened on the twenty-fifth of October 1760, in the ſe- 
venty-ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his 

. reign. Hi: majeſty was ſucceeded by George III. eldeſt 
ſon to the late prince of Wales. 

S. Did this event cauſe any alteration in affairs ? 

M. The war was continued with the utmoſt vigour, in 
order to bring it to a happy concluſion as ſoon as ; offible ; 
and the ſame uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs attended our 
arms. In the Weſt Indies, the iſlands of Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, with thoſe of Grenada, Grenadillas. St. 
Vincent, and others of leſs note. ſurrend-red to the valour 
of our troops. Belleiſle ſubmitted to his majeſty's ſhips 
and forces under admiral] Keppel, and general Hodgſon, as 
did Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, to admiral Stevens and 
colonel Coote. It was now found expedient to declare war 
againſt Spain, who had entered into a compact with every 
branch of the Bourbon family. A fleet was ſent out under 
the earl of Albemarle and admiral Fococke, which gave a 
fatal blow to the power of Spain by the reduction of the 
Havannah, the Rrongeſt port which his Catholic majeſty» 
poſſeſſed in the Weſt Indies This was followed by the 
furrender of Manilla, in the Eaft Indies, to general Dra- 
per and admital Corniſh, Several of their ſtips were 

© ek likewiſe 
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likewiſe taken, among wh'ch were the Hermione, and the 
"Trinidad; the cargo of the former vilued at a million 
ſterling ; and that ot the latter at three millions of dollars. 
France and Spain, having no other reſource left, now in- 
vaded Portugal, a kingdom that has been for a length of 
time under the protection of the Britiſh arms; and accord- 
ingly England aſſiſted that power both with her land and 
naval force. In the mean time-war raged in Germany 
with unremitting fury: France was reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs in her finances, and negociations for peace were 
once more renewed. After ſome time a ceſſaton of arms 
took place, and on the tenth of February 1763, the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace between his Britannic majeſty, the 
king of France, and the king cf Spain, was concluded, 
and acceded to by the king of Portugal. On the tenth of 
March the ratifications were exchanged at Paris, and on 
the twenty-ſecond, peace was ſolemnly proclaimed in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. 

S. What were he principal heads of this treaty ? 

AM. The French c-d-d to England the whole continent 
of North Ameri-a on this fide the river Miſſiſſippi, the 
town of New Orleans, and a ſmall territory round it, 
They abandoned their claims to the neutral iſlands of St. 
Vircen', Dominica, and Tobago; but excepted the iſlands 
of Grenada and the Grenadiilas. They alfo reſtored the 
1dland ot Minorca, and agrezd to abandon their ſettlement 
at Senegal in Africa. On the other hand the Engliſh re- 
ſtored to Spin the iſland of Cuba, and the city of Manil- 
la; and to France, the iflands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
Marigalan:e, Defirade, and St. Lucia. 

Such were the heads of this treaty, and ſuch was the 
ſucceſs of this bloody*war. A war in which the valour and 
pruderce of the Engliſh ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luftre, 
and coavinced the world, that renher the intrepidity, the 
witdom, nor the virtue of their reno ned anceſtors had ſut- 
fered tho leatt diminution. | 

S. What vere the principal events after this peace? 

M. In the car 1705, an at was paſſed tor impoſing a 
gamp duty on the 'ritiſh Colonies in North America. 
This act, when it reached America, was treated with 
every mark of indignation and coat:mpt. Aſſociations 
were formed, committees from every colony appoiuted 
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to correſpond with each other on the general affairs of 
the whole, and deputies choſen from theſe committees 
to meet ja Congreſs at New York. hey aſſembled 
in that city in October 17063, and this was the firit 
Congreſs held on the American continent. 

S. Was not this act repealed ? 

M. Yes; the commotions in America occaſioned fo great 
an alarm in England, that the king thought proper to diſ- 
miſs his miniſters; and under the new miniſtry, at the 
head of whom was the marquis of Rockingham, an ack 
was paſſed, in March 1766, for repealing the American 
ſtamp- act. This adminifration, however, did not continue 
long, and in the year 1767, an act was paſſed for laying cer- 
tain duties on paper, glaſs, tea, &c. imported into America. 
About two years after, it was thought proper to repeal theſe 
duties excepting that on tea, which was laid extremely low. 
the object not being the amount of the duty but the eſtab- 
liſhment of the right of the parliament of Great Britain to 
impoſe taxes in America. Another act was likewiſe ſoon 
after paſſed enabling the Eaſt India company to export their 
teas duty free to all places whatſoever; and ſeveral ſhips 
were accordingly freighted with teas for the colonies; three 
of which arrived in the port of Boſton in December 1773. 
The whole of the tea they brought, was, however, thrown 
into the ſea by armed multitudes, before it was landed; 
and the greater part of that carried to the other colonies 
was de:iroyed in the ſame manner. 

The government of England now reſolved to employ 
force. They paſſed a bill for ſhutting up the port of Boiton, 
and another to deprive the province of Maiſachuſet's bay 
of its Charter. Ihe Americans on their part appointed 
a gefſeral congreſs, which was opened the ;th of Sept. 
1774, and drew up a petition to the king, which, however, 
was contemptuoully rejected. 

At length the flames of this unhappy civil war burſt forth 
at Lexington and Concord in New England on the 19th 
of April 1773. General Gage ſent a body of troops to 
deſtroy fome military ftores that were at Concord. They 
ſucceeded in their deſign, but ſuffered more than the Ame- 
ricans who oppoſed them. Serious and active preparations 
were now made for war on both ſides; the town of Boſton 
in which Genera! Gage and his troops were, was inveſted by 
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the American militia, and a body of provincial adventurers 
ſurpriſed the garriſons of 'Iiconderoga and Crawn Point. 
The force of Great Britain in America was foon after aug- 
mented by the arrival at Boſton of the generals Howe, 
Burgoyne. and Clinton, with conſiderable reinforcements. 
After a variety ef military operations and actions which 
cannot be here enumerated, General Howe in Augutt 19765 
took Long Ifland and New York, and in September 1777 
gained conſiderable advantage over the American troops 
under the command of General Waſhington, in two 
actions of ſome importance, ſoon after which the city of 
Philadelphia ſurrendered to the King's troops. But an ex- 
pedition the object of which was to invade the northern 
colonies by the way of Canada, was entirely defeated by the 
Americans. The command of this expedition had been 
given to lieutenant general Burgoyne, a very experienced 
officer. He fet out from Quebec with an army of near 
10,025 men and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and 
was joined by a confiderable body of Indians. For ſome 
tine he drove the Americans before him, and made himſelf 
maſter of Ticonderoga; but at length he encountered ſuch 
a: ficulties. and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by the Americans 
under Gates and Arnold, that after two ſevere action, in 
which great numbers fell, general Burgoyne and his army 
of 55co men were obliged to luy down their arms, OR. 17, 


1777. | 
Diqd not France and other nations engage in this war ? 
AM. Yes; France fent the Colonies confiderable ſupplies 

of arms ard amm mition; and ſeveral French officers enter- 

ed into the American ſervice, among whom the moſt dif- 
tinguiſted was the Niarquis de la Fayette, who aſterwards 
acted ſo conforcucus a part in the French revolution. At 
length, ont, e 6th of Febrvary 19758, a treaty of alliance 
was concluded at Faris between the French king ard the 

I'hirteen Uaited Colonies; and in this treaty it was 

declared that the obi ct of it was ** to maintain effectu. liy 

the liberty, ſover ignty and independence, abſolute and 
unlimited of the United States of North America, as well in 
matters of government as of commerce.“ 

By the intrigues of the French court, Spain was likewiſe 
brought to engage in the war againſt England; and foon 
after a rupture fulowed with Holland, in conſequence as 

Was 
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was alledged, of a clandeſtine commerce carried on between 
the ſubjects of the States- general, and the Americans, Hoſ- 
tilities were accordingly commenced againſt all theſe powers, 
though war was not declared againſt either. On the 27th of 
July 1778, a battle was fought off Breſt between the Engliſh 
fleet under the command ot admiral Keppel, and the French 
fleet under the command of count d'Orvillters, but the action 
was not deciſive, no ſhip being taken on either fide, though 
the French fleet retreated into the harbour of Breſt. A 
naval engagement likewiſe happen d in the Eaſt Indies, be- 
tween an Engliſh and French ſquadron, in which the for- 
mer obliged the latter to retire, and on the Sth of October 
following Pondicherry ſurrendered to the arins of Great 
Britain. In the courſe of the ſame year the iſland of St. 
Lucia in the Weſt Indies was taken trom the French, but 
the latter made themſelves malers of Dominica, and the 
following year took the illands of St. Vincent's and & rena- 
da. ir George Brydges Kodney defeated the Spaniſh fleet 
under Don Juan de Langara, and wok ſeven ſhips, and ſoon 
after the com mencement of the Dutch war, a very bloody 
engagement was fought betwren an Engliſh ſquadron of 
mips of war under the command of admiral Hyde Parker, 
and a Dutch ſquadron under the command of admiral 
Zoutman off the Dogger-bank. The battle was fonght 
with great obſtinacy, and it remained doubt ſul which of the 
contending ſquadrons gained the advantage. But the moſt 
ſignal victory obtained by the Britiſh navy during this war, 
was that gained by admiral Rodney over the French fleet 
under the command of Count de Graile on the 12ih of 
April 1782, in which the French admiral himſelf was taken 
in the Ville de Paris of 10 guns wien {ev-ral other large 
ſhips of war. This victory was lixewife of the utmoſt im- | 
portance on another account, as it is not improbable that it * 
ſaved the iſlard of jamaica. 1 
S. What, in the mean time, were the principal events of 
the war on the continent of America; and how did it ter- 4 


minate? 5 
M. The Americans, by the aſſiſtance of their new allies bi 
the French, increaſed daily in numbers, and improved in / 
military ſkill. Under the command of their judicious and A 
able general, Waſhington, they greatly harraſſed and dif- : 
(1 


treſſed the royal forces; and at length on the 19th of (Robes 
, 1781, 
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1781, compelled Lord Cornwallis and the whole Britiſh 
army under his command, amounting to above 7©00 men, 
to ſurrender priſorers of war by capitulation. The capture 
of this ſecond army, may be confidered as the clofing ſcene 
of the continental war in America; for the expence of carey 
ing it on at fo great a diſtance. the conſequent increaſe of 
debt and taxes together ith the diminution of trade, were 
evils of too great magnitude not o make an impreſſion even 
on the mot prejudiced and obſtinate. Accordingly on the 
firſt of March 1752, after repeated ſtruggles in the houſe of 
commons, the houſe addreſſed the king requeſting him to 
put a ſtop to any farther proſecution of the American war; 
and a complete revolution in the miniſtry was effected on the 
27th of the ſame month; the marquis of Rockingham be- 
iog appointed firit lord of the treaſury. Mr. Grenville 
was inveſted with full powers to treat at Paris with all the 
parties at war, and was directed to propoſe the independ- 
ency of the Thirteen United Provinces of America, in the 
firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it the condition of a general 
treaty. The Marquis of Rockingham died on the 1| of 
July and the treaty of peace was finally concluded by Lord 
Shelburne, who ſucceeded the marquis as firſt lord of the 
treaſurv. | 

S. What were the principal conditions of this treaty ? 

M. The king of Great Pritain acknowledged the thirteen 
united ſtates of America to be tree, ſovereign, and inde- 
pendent ſtates. By the treaty with France, Great Britain 
reſtored to France all her poſſeſſions before the war; the 
Hands of Tobago, St. Lucia, St. Pierre and Miguelon, as 
allo the ifland of Goree, with Pondicherry and other ſettle- 
ments in the Eaſt Indies. France, on her part, was to 
reſtore to Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada, and the 
Grenadines. St. Chriitophers, St. Vincent, Dominica, 
Nevis and Montſerrat. By the tr-aty with pain, Great 
Britain ceded to that power Eaſt and Weſt Florida, and the 
iſland of Minorca which Spain had taken during the war: 
and in the treaty with the Dutch it was ſtipulated that Great 
Britain ſhould reſtore Trincomale. in the iſland of Ceylon, 
but the French had already taken it; and that the Dutch 
ſhould yield to us the town of Negapatnam with its de- 
pendencies. 

S. What were the principal events after this peace ? 

M. Immediately 
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AM. Immediately after it was concluded Lord Shetburne 
was obliged to refign his power into the hands of the famous 
coalitim adminiſtration, headed by Mr. Fox and Lord 
North, who were made ſecretaries of ſtate, and retained 
their authority till Mr. Fox brought in his bill for new- 
regulating the government of the Eaſt-India company, 
which bill being rejected in the houſe of lords. a royal 
meſſage was ſent on the 19th of December, 1783, to re- 
quire the two ſecretaries to ſend their ſeals of office, and 
Mr. Pitt ſucceeded the duke of Portland as firſt lord of 
the treaſury, bringing in his friends into the reſpective 
departments; fince which time he has retained the prin- 
cipal direction of public affairs as confidential ſervant of 
his majeſty, 

In the beginning of the year 17586, Mr. Warren Haſtings, 
(late governor general of Bengal) was impeached by the 
houſe of commons of certain high crimes and miidemeanors. 
His trial occupied a conſiderable portion of eight ſeſſions 
of parliament, and on the 25th of April, 1795, the lord 
chancellor pronounced him ac:juitted by tie peers of all 
the charges. I mention this trial, principaily, becauſe 
for I:ngth of continuance it exceeded any in the hiſtory of 
the world, having laſted ſeven years and three months. 

In the autumn of 178?, the nation was ſuddenly alarmed 
by the reports of his majeſty being attacked by an unex- 

ected and dangerous illneſs, which. though it remained 
2 ſome time unexplained, was at laſt publicly known to 

have fallen upon the brain. and produced a temporary 
privation of reaſon. A bill was accordingly brought into 
parhament for ſettling the nature and powers of the re— 
gency, which ſhould guide the reins of government during 
the continuance of this ſuſpenſion of the royal faculties ; 
and warm debates enſued between the two political parties, 
commonly called the miniſtry and oppolition, one of 
which was in poſſeſſion. and the other in expeRatton of 
power. But before this bill vas finally paſſed. the diſ- 
order under which the king had ſnffered during three 
months, and the violence of which had hitherto appeared to 
baffle all medical {kill and exertion gradually but radically 
ſubſided; and the ſovereign ſoon after reſumed the exerciſe 
of all his regal functions. The demonſtrations of national 
joy, on this occaſion, far exceeded any recorded in the 


Engliſh 
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Englith annals, and were probably more ed and unfeioned 
than ever were offered on a fimilar occaſion. 

In the year 17yo, the nation was on the eve of a war 
with Spain, on account of fome diſputes relative to Nootka 
Sound ; which. however, were adjuſted with the Spaniſh 
miniſtry without having recourſe to arms; and in the fol- 
lowing year a large naval armament was prepared with a 
view to overawe Ruſſia, and induce her to conſent to a 
peace with the Porte on more moderate terms than ſhe had 
propoſed : but this meaſure being found to be extremely 
unpopular. was afterwards abandoned, 

Sy, How did the preſent war commence ? 

M. The leaders of the French revolution having pro- 
ceeded to depoſe the king, and declare France a republic, 
England began to look with a very jealous eye on their 
proceedings, and numerous aſſociations were formed 
throughout the Kingdom againſt republican principles 
and theories; but when the convention had proceeded to 
put the king to d-ath in January, 1793, M. Chauvelin, 
(the French ambaſſador) was informed by the Engliſh 
court that his character and functions, which had been 
ſuſpended by the depoſition of the king, had entirely termi- 
nated by his violent death; and that he had no longer any 

ublic chara*ter in this country, where his further refidence 
was forhidden. On the zsth of January, Mr. Dundas 
preſented to the houſe of commons a meſſ:ge from the king, 
expreiſive of the neceſſity of making a further augmentation 
ot his forces by ſea and land, for maintaining the fecu:1ry 


and rights of his own dominions, for ſupporting his allies, 


and for oppoſing the views of aggrandiſement and ambition 
on the part of France. The motion made in conſequence 
by the minifters was carried by a great majority, and thus 
the war began. 

S. May the war be conſidered as hitherto ſucceſsful on 
* part of England ? 

M. England may certainly be confidered as much more 
ſucceſsful in it than any of the other allied powers, for 
though, like them, ſhe cannot boaſt much of any triumphs 
on the continent; her naval viRories have proved her the 
unrivalled miſtreſs of the ſeas. Theſe victories obtained by 
the matchleſs bravery and condugt of Lords Howe, St. 


Vincent, Duncan, and Nelſon, are too recent, and have 


been 
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been too generally proclaimed by the trump of fame to need 
to be recapitulated here. By them the flects of our enemies 
have bern nearly annihilated, the fears of an invaſion, 
with which we were threatened by the haughty republic of 


France, completely diffipated. and the claim ot Great þ 
Britain, to be Queen of the Ocean and the liles, boldly _ | 
ail-rted and ſucceſefully maintained. Long may the fo | 
coatmu-”, and when the ſtorm of war ſhall have pati:d a vay, b 


may the return with increaſing vigour to the cultivation of 
the peacetul arts, and preſerve to late polterity her liberties, 
ter ancient pride, undiminiſhed and unſullied, in deſpite at 
once of faction on the one hand, and an ignoble mercenary 
{pirit on the other, 


8. Corflitution of England, 


SF. What is the conſtitution of England? 

M. The Engliſh conftitution is a compound, conſiſting 
of the principal parts of the monarchical government. blend- 
ed with thoſe of the ariſtocratic and republican forms ? 

S. What is meant by a monarchical government? 

M. When the government is lodged in the hands of a 
fingle perſon. 

I, Ia what does the ſovereignty conſiſt? 

M. In the power of making laws; for wherever that 
power reſides, all others muſt be directed by it, be the ap- 
pearance or outward form of adminiilration what it may. 

S. What is meant by a republican government ? 

M. That where the power of making laws reſides in the 


people. | 
S. Is there any other form of government? A 
Mu. Ves; an ariftocracy, or where the power of making y 


laws refides in a certain number of nobles, or ſelect mem- 
bers of the ſtate. ' 

S. Which of theſe is conſidered as the beſt form of go- 
verniment ? 

M. "they have all their advantages and defe&ts. In a 
republic, virtue. or goodneſs of intention is more likely to g 
be found, than in either of the others. Po ular aſſemblies 
are indeed frequently foolith in their contrivance, and _ f 
weak in their execution ; but they general.y mean to do the 
thing that is right and ju, and hae always a 8 
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public ſpirit, In ariſtocracies, there is more wiſdom to be 
tound than in the other forms of governm nt, being com- 
pel-d, or at leaſt intended to be compoſed. of the moſt experi- 
enced citizens; bur there is lefs honeſty than in a republic, 
and leſs firenyth than in a mor archy, hete is indeed no 
doubt but a monarciiy i, the moſt powerful of any. all the 
tinews of government being knit together, and united in 
the hand of the p ince: but then there is the moit immi— 
nent danger of his employing that ftrength to impoli ic or 
oppreſuve purpoſes, Again, republics are ufually the beit 
calculated to direct the end of a law: arttocracies to in- 
vent the means by which that end {hall be attained; and 
monarchies to carry thoſe mens into execution. 

Theſe are the three ſpecies of government known to 
the ancients, who, in eng ral, believed it was impoſſible 
for any other to ſubſiſt. Cicero indeed was of opinion, 
that a government might be forme i by combining part of 
the moaarchical witi part of the republican form; but his 
opinion met with a very cold reception; and Ta-itus treats 
this, and all other notions ef forming a mixed government 
out of all the reit. which ſhould enjoy all the advantages 
of the others, as the ſcheme of a viſionary politician. or 
the effect oi a diſtempered brain. For, adds he, ſuch a 
government never can be formed; and even if eſfe ed, 
never can be either laſting or ſecure. 

But happily fer us of this ifland, the Fritih conſtitution 
has long remained, and we truſt will continue, a ftanding 
exception to the truth of this obſervation ; for, as with us, 
the executive power of the laws is lodged in a fingle perſon, 
they have all the advantage of rength and diſpatch that 
are to be found in the moſt abſolute monarchy ; as the le- 
giſlature of the kingdom is tru ed with three diltin& pow- 
ers, entirely independent of each other: firſt, the king; ſe- 
condly, the lords ſpiritual and temporal: which is an ariſ— 
tocratical aſſembly of perſons, felected for their piety. their 
birth, their wiſdom, their valour, or their property; and, 
thirdly, the houſe of commons, freely choſen by the peo- 
ple, from among themſelves, which makes it a kind ot re 
public, or democracy; as this aggregate body, actuated by 
different interefts, compoſes the Britiſh parliament, and haz 
the ſupreme diſpoſal of every thing, there can no inconve- 


nience be attempted by either of the three branches, but 
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will be withſtood by one of the other two. each branch be- 
ing, by a negative power, ſufficient to repel any innovation 
which it Mall think inexpedient or dangerous. fere then 
is lodged the ſovereignty of the britiſh conſtitution. and 
lodged as beneficially as is poſſible for ſociety : for in no 
other hape could we be ſo certain of finding the three great 
qualities of government ſo well and fo happily united, If 
the ſupreme power were lodged in any one of the three 
branches ſeparately, we muſt be expoſed to all the inconveni- 
ences of either abtolute monarchy, ariſtocracy, or demo- 
cracy ; and fo want two of the. three principal ingredients 
of good policy; either virtue, wiſdom, or power. If it 
were lodged in any two of the branches, for inſtance, in 
the King and houſe of lords, our ls might be prudently 
made and well executed, but they might not always have 
the good of the people in view; if lodged in the king and 
commons, we {ould want that circumſpection and media- 
tory Caution, which the wiſdom ot the peers is to afford; 
it the ſupreme right of legiſlature were lodged in the two 
houſes only, and the king had no negative on their pro- 
ceedings, they might be tempted to encroach upon the 
royal prerogative, or perhaps to aholiſh the kingly office, 
and thereby weaken, it not totally deſt roy, the ſtrength of 
the executive power, But the conſtitutional government 
Oo: this iſland is fo adnyrably tempered and com,ounded, 
that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but by deſtroying the 
equilibrium of power between one branch of the legifla- 
ture and the reſt. For. ſhould it ever happen, thar the 
independence of any of the three ſhould be loſt, or that it 
ſhould become ſubſervient to, the views of either of the 
other two, there would ſoon be an end of our conſtitution : 
the legiſlature would be eſtranged from that which was ori- 
ginally ſet up by the general conſent, and fundamental 
act of the ſociety : by which means the people would be 
reduced to a ſtate of anarchy, with liberty to conſtitute to 
themſelves a new legiſlative power. 

S. Are there any inſtances ot this compound legiſlation for 
any length of time ? 

A, There are inſtances of it from almoſt the earlieft 
ages, but it would carry me too far to trace it through the 
Saxon times: it will therefore be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the prerogative of the crown was always circumſcribed 
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by the rights and privileges of the people. William the 
Norman, and ſome who immediately ſucceeded him, be 
ing ambitious of becoming abſolute, ſtruggled againſt the 
balance of the government, and the nation b ing divid- 
ed among the Normans, they wet wi h little oppoſition 
at firſt, While the Normans were foreign plants they had 
ro ſecurity agaiaft the natires; but as they grew up wich 
the natives, and became rooted in their vatt dominions, 
they embraced the national intere!t of the baronage, and 
grew as fierce in vindication of the ancient rights and 
privileges of their baronies, as if they had been always na- 
tives. From the violence of the kings on ore ſide, in pur- 
ſuit of arhittary power, and the obliinacy of the lords on the 
other, in defence of their liberties, aroſe thoſe civil wars, 
cailed the harons wars, which broke out abcut the middle of 
king John's reign. 

S. What was the ſucceſs of theſe wars? 

M. In order to anſwer yoir queſtion it will be neceſſary 
to obſerve, that the pr-decefiors of lohn ſummoned thoſe 
lords only to parliament who were barons y their eſtates, 
cr temares : but that prince ſ-eing the effects of their do- 
minion, called barons to parliament by writ, u ho were no 
barons ; by which means, in ſtriving to av. id the conſe- 
quence of the balance, he threw the government into dif- 
order; for at length the barons having vindicated their an. 
cient authority, reſtored the parliament with all its rights 
and privileges. | 

The kings, however, began to find out a way of oppreſ- 
ſing the powerful lords. by creatures of their own, who had 
no ſupport but their favour. But theſe baroas, by writ, be- 
ing rs ten per, and depending on the king's will, Richard 
II. created barons by letters patent, who were hereditar\ 
E and conferred honorary penfions on them aud their 

eirs, for the maintenance of their dignities. 

F. Had this artifice the deſired effect? 

M. No; theſe lords having no conſide rah le eſtates or te- 
rures, by which they might influence their tenants and in- 
ferior dependants, proved of little or no ſuppurt to the 
throne : for the preſent, however, they did not hurt that fo 
much as they did the king, the throae being as yet ſupport- 
ed by the old barons; but theſe reſenting Richard the Se- 
cond's prodigality to {uch crea: ures, depoſed him, and ne * 
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ceaſed dethroning their kings, according to their various 
intereſts, and the factions of the white and red roſes, tell 


Henry the Seventh was advanced to the crown, more by their 
intereſt than his own right. 


S. What method did Henry purſue ? 

M. He was ſenſible that a throne ſupported by a nobility, 
was not ſo hard to be 5cended as to be well eſtabliſhed ; 
his ſecret jealouſy, therefore, le't the nobility wh» brought 


him in, ſhould likewiſe turn him out, excited his endeavours 
to leflen their power. 


S. How did he effect this? 

M. By means of che ſtatute for population. thoſe againſt 
retainers, and that for alienations, which unavoidably 
threw the balance of rower into the hands of the people, 


who ſoon after overthrew not only the king but the throne 
itſelt. 


S. What was the ſuhſtance of theſe ſtatutes? 

M. By the ſtatute of population, all houſes of huſban- 
dry that were uſed with twenty acres of ground and up- 
wars, were to be maintained and kept up for ever, with 
a competent portion of land laid to them, which was on no 
account to be ſevered ; this law for keeping up the houſes 
neceſſarily enforce} dwellers, and the proportion of land 
to be tilled and kept up, of neceſſity obliged the inhabitant 
to be a man of ſome ſubſtance : this act greatly affreted the 
military and civil ſtrength of the kingdom; for it threw 
great hart of the lands into the poſſeſſion of the yeonanry, 
or middling people, who became unlinked, and ree from 
de;.endence on the lords, and ſoon became excellent infan- 
try; ; but ſuch a one, over which the lords had ſo little 
power, that from this time they may be properly ſaid to 
have been difarmed. As the lords lot their infantry by 
theſe means, ſo by the ſtatute of retainers they loſt their ca- 
valry and officers, B-fore this ſtatute it was the cuſtom of 
the nobility to retain younger brothers of good families in 
their ſervice, who were men of ſpirit, and well ſkilled in 
arms: but now they were not permitted to harbour ſuch 
a dangerous train, under heavy penalties. 

Stripped of their power and grandeur. by the loſs of 
their retainers, the nobility ſoon grew weary of the coun- 
try, and repaired to town, whe:e they became courtiers. 
Their immenſe eftates, which were more than ſuſficient for 


the 
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the purpoſes of coun ry hoſpitality. were ſoon found to be 
too narrow for the more refined pl-3ſures of the town, and 
the expences of court attendance : this put them upon the 
miſerable expedient of racking their tenants, and at length 
forced them to make ſale of their lands; they were enabled 
to part with their eſtates the eaſter. by means of the ſtatute 
of alienations; for, before that time, men could neither 
fell nor mortgage their lands, without paying a heavy fine 
for alienation. And from hence we may date the fall of 
the old barons, by tenure. But this ant, which proved 
ſo pernicious to the nobility at that time, and to their poſ- 
teri y after them. has been of infinite fervice to the com- 
mons of England, who by theſe means purchaſed, and i111 
enjoy many eſtates, anci-ntly belonging to the chief nobi- 
lity. [hi has tended greatly to the enlargement of trade 
and commerce, The power of the peerage being thus 
weakened, vaſſalage was taken away, and Henry the de- 
venth's intereſt, which lay chiefly in the people, was greatly 
ſtrengthened. 

S. Did his ſucceſſors purſue the ſame plan? 

M. N.oft of them did. His fon Henry VIII. conſider- 
ably increaſed the power of the people, by diſſolving the 
abbies and other religious houſes; tor by theſe means ſuch 
a vait acceihon of property accrued to the commons, that 
the balance of the nation was apparently in the popular 

arty. 

The wiſe miniſtry who directed the councils of queen 
Elizabeth, quickly diſcovered which way the bias inclined, 
and they put her in the right method of correcting it. Por, 
during her reign, inſtead of endeavouring to ſtrengthen her- 
ſell againſt the commons. by foſtering favourites among the 
nobility, ſhe prudently paid her court to the people, and 
ruled abſolutely in the hearts of her ſubjects. 


By theſe degrees the houſe of commons roſe to that power 


which rendered them formidable to their princes : James the 
Firſt ſoon experienced the inconvenience of the popular 
influence, and tortured his invention to reſtrain it. He 
practiſed every artifice to advance the prerogative ; and 
when his parliaments did not pleaſe him, he diflolved them 
at pleaſure ; but notwithſtanding he boaſted of his policy, it 
ſerved only to lay the foundation of diſcontent between the 
crown and the people, | 


S. Did 
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S. Did he feel the effects of this II- judged policy? 

M. No; all remained quiet during his reign, though 
nothing was wanting to complete the detftruttion of the 
throne, but a favourable opportunity, which ſoon off-red in 
the reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor Charl s]. 

S. What o calioned the dread ul troubles in his reign ? 

M. A too great ſtiffneſs of opinion with regard to the 
power and prerogatives of the crown. This diſpoſition 
was encouraged by the clergy to his ruin: for truſting more 
to their logic than the rough arguments of hi, parliament, 
an irreparable breach was the conſequence. | he power 
which the nobility formerly poſſeſſed over their numerous de- 
pendents, by reaſon of their valt tenures, being now loſt, 
they ſunk between the king and the commons, and the 
throne fell with them. 

S. How was the conſtitution reſtored ? 

M. It was effected at laſt by the people; who having 
ſuffered ſerercly during the uſu pation of Cromwell, paſſed 
at once from one extreme to another; and accordingly, at 
the reſtorat ion of Charles Il. they were diſpol ed to fubmit 
to any encroachments. Under his rrign the prerogative 
was ttretched beyond its due bounds, and the exerciſe of 
arbitrary power met with little or no oppoſition. "The hor- 
rors of the late civil wars were treth in remem' rance, and 
the people were forward to exprefs their ſubjection. By the 
large conceſſions they made to the crown, particularly by 
the, act which veſted the militia ſolely in the king. he cer- 
tainly had it in his power to hare enſlaved the kingdom, 
had not his love of eaſe and pleaſure been happily greater 
than his ambition. The freedom of th: Engliſh corſtitu- 
tion was however eſſentially violated, and the paticnce of 
the pcople encouraged his ſucceſſor to attempt further uſur- 
PAtLOrs, . 


80 T Nhat new attempts were made on the conſtitu- 

tion 
M. They were nothing leſs than attacks on the very 
foundation. Jamrs iI. at once a dupe to bigotry and pride, 
attempted to ſet himſelf above the laws. But the people 
began tv recover from their lethargy. and refuſcd paflively 
to ſubmit to thoſe haſty ſtrides, which he ſo openly made 
towards eſtabliſhing popery and tyranny. The ftruggle 
between him and his people gave birth to the glorious re- 
volution, 
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volution, which may, in one ſcnſe, be conſidered as the za 
ot the Fritiſh conflitution, 

S. In what manner was the conſtitution ſettled ? 

M. Þy ſeveral excellent regulations formed by the bill of 
rights, and the act of ſettlement which preſcribed the limits 
of prerogative, and aſcertained the rights and liberties of 
the ſubject. Till then our government, which politicians 
have commended as a maſter-piece of modern policy, was 
nothing more than a continual ſcene of contention between 
the king and the people, about prerogative and 45 ag. 
If the king gained the nobility to countenance his de 
ſigns, he trampled on the liberties of the ſubject; if the 
nobility fided with the popular party, they overthrew the 
king. But at the revolution this diſmal ſcene of civil diſ- 
cord was removed. and our conſtitution became a writtea 
compact between the king and his people. 


. Piwer and Duty of a King of England. 


$, Is the crown of England hereditary ? 

A. By the common law and conftiturional cuſtom. it is 
hereditary; but in a manner peculiar to itſelf; for the 
right of inheritance may, from time to time, be changed 
or limited by act of parliament ; but under fuch limita- 
tion the crown continues to be hereditary. 

All regal governments muſt be either hereditary or elec- 
tive; but as there is no inſtance in which the crown of 
England bas been beſtowed by election, it muſt of conſc- 
quence be hereditary. An elective monarchy ſeems indecd 
to be moſt obvious, and beſt ſuited to all the rational prin- 
eiples of government, as well as to the freedom of human 
nature; and accordingly we find from hiſtory, that in 
the intancy and firſt rudiments of almoſt every ſtate, the 
leader, chief magittrate. or prince, hath uſually been elec- 
tive. And if the individvals that compoſe that ſtate could 
always continue true to firſt principles, uninfluenced by 
paſſion or prejudice, unaſſailed by corruption, and un- 
awed by violence, elective ſucceſſion were as much to be de- 
fired in a kingdom, as ig other inferior communities. 
The beſt, the wiſeft, and the braveſt man, would then be 
ſure of receiving that crown which his endowments have 
merited ; and the ſenſe of an unbiaſſed majority would be 

dutifully 
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dutifully acquieſced in by the few who were of different 
opinions, But hiſtory and obſervation will ſufficiently in 
form us, that, in the preſent ffate of human nature, elec- 
tions of every kind are too frequently brought about by 
influence, partiality, and artifice: and even where the 
caſe is otherwiſe, theſe practices wilt be often ſuſpected, 
and as conſtantly charged upon the ſucceſsful, by a diſap- 
pointed minority. This is an evil to which all ſocieties 
are liable; as well thoſe of a private and domeſtic kind, 
as the great community of the public, which regulates and 
includes the reſt. But in the former there is this advan- 
tage ; that ſuch ſuſpicions, if falſe, proceed no farther 
than jealouſies and murmurs. which time will effectually 
ſuppreſs; and, if true, the injuſtice may be remedicd by 
legal means, by an appeal to thoſe tribunals to which 
every member of ſociety has virtually engaged to ſubmit. 
Whereas in the great and independant ſociety, which every 
nation compoſes, there 15 no ſuperior to reſort to but the 
law of nature; no method to redreſs the infringement ot 
that law, but the actual exertion of private force. As, 
therefore. between two nations complaining of mutual in- 
juries, the quarrel can only be decided by the laws of arms; 
ſo in one and the ſame nation, when the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their common union are ſuppoſed to be invaded, 
and more eſpecially when the appointment of their chiet 
magiſtrate is alledged to be unduely made, the only tribu- 
nal to which the complainants can appeal, 15 that of the god 
of battles. I his hereditary ſucceſſion to the crown has 
prevented that periodical bloodſhed and mifery, which 
the hiſtory of antient Imperial Rome, and the more mo- 
dern experience of Poland and Germany, have exhibited ay 
the fatal conſequence of eleGtive kingdoms. 

S, But is this hereditary right indetcafible ? 

. It is not; for though the particular mode of inheri 
tance in the crown correſponds in general with the feudal 
puh of deſcents chalked out by the common law in the 
ſucceſſion of landed eſtates, yet there are one or two mate- 
rial exceptions, Like them, the crown will deſcend in a 
lineal direction to the iſſue of the reigning monarch, as ti 
did from King john to Richard II. through a regular ped:- 
gree of tix linea! generations. Becauſe in them the pres: 
leace ot males, to females, and the right of primogenii rc 
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among the males were ſtrictly obſerved. Thus, Edvard 


V. ſucceeded to the crown in preference to Richard, his 


vounger brother, and Elizabeth, his elder ſiſter. Like 
them on failure of the male line, it deſcends to the female 
iſſue. "Thus, Mary I. ſucceeded to Edward VI. and the 
line of Margaret, qucen of Scots, the daughter of Henry 
VII. ſucceeded on the failure of the line of Henry VIII. in 
his ſon. But, among the females, the crown deſcends by 
right of primogeniture to the eldeſt daughter only, and her 
iſſue; and not, as in common inheritance. to all the 
daughters at once; the evident neceſſity of a ſole ſueceſſion 
to the throne, having occaſioned the royal law of deſcents 
to depart from the common law in this reſpect ; and there- 
fore queen Mary, on the death of her brother, ſucceeded 
to the crown alone, and not in partnerſhip with her ſiſter 
Elizabeth. Again, the doctrine of repreſentation prevails 
in the deſcent of the crown, as it does in other inheritance ; 
wh-.-reby the lineal deſcendants of any perſon deceaſed 


ſtand in the ſame place as their anceſtor, if living, would 


have done. Thus, Richard II. ſucceeded his grandfather 
Edward III. in right of his father, the Black Prince, to 
the exclufion of all his uncles, his grandfather's younger 
children, Laſtly, on failure of lineal deſcendants, the 
crown goes to the next collateral relation of the late king; 
provided they are lineally deſcended from the blood royal, 
that is, from that royal ſtock which originally acquired the 
crown, Thus, Henry I. ſucceeded to William I. John, 
to Richard I. and James I. to Elizabeth; being all deri- 
ved from the Conqueror, who was then the only regal 
ſtock. But herein theie is no objection, as in the caſe of 
common deſcen's, to the ſucceſſion of a brother, an uncle. 
or other collateral relation of the halt blood: that is, where 
the relationſhip proceeds not from the ſame pair of anceſ- 
tors but from a fingle anceftor only : as when two perſons 


' are &. rived from the ſame father, and not from the ſame 


mother or the contrary, pro: ided only, that the one an- 
ceſtr rom whom both are deſcended, be that from whoſe 
veins the bloud royal 1s communicated to each. Thus, 
Mary I. inherited to Edward VI. and Elizabeth inherited 
to Mary ; all born by the ſame father, Henry VIII. but 
all by different mothers, 
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Rut though the crown of England be hereditary, yet the 
ſucceſſion may be ſet aſide by the authority of the ſupreme 
legiſlature of this kingdom, the king, and both houſes of 
parliament. By this authority the immediate heir may be 
excluded, and the inheritance veſted in another. The 
crown will, however, retain its deſcendible quality, and 
become hereditary in the wearer of it. And hence in our 
law the king is ſaid never to die, in his political capacity; 
though in common with other men, he is ſubject to mor- 
tality in his natural ; becauſe, upon the natural death of 
the wearer, the king riſes in his fucceſſor. 

S. Is the crown of England ſubje& to any limitation? 

M. It is ſabje& to the limitation of parliament ; and 
upon this principle the famous bill of excluſion, which rat. 
ſed ſuch a ferment in the latter end of king Charles Il's 
reign, was founded. The bill however mitcarried, king 
James II. ſucceeded to the throne of his anceſtors. an 
might have enjoyed it during the remainder of hi- I fe, 
had not his infatuated conduct brought on the revolution 
in 1688, when the crown was ſettled, ſirſt upon king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary, king James's eldeſt daughter, for 
their joint lives; then upon the ſurvivor of them, and then 
upon the iſſue of queen Mary; upon failure of ſuch iſſue. 
it was limited to the princeſs Anne, king James's ſecond 
daughter, and her iſſue; and on failure of that to the iſſue ot 
King William, who was grandſon to Charles I. But up- 
on the impending extinction of all the proteſtant poſterity. 
the parliament ſettled the ſucceiſion on the princeſs So- 
phia, youngeſt daughter of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James J. and the heirs of her body, being pro- 
teſtants. The princeſs Sophia dying before queen Anne, 
the crown deſcended on her fon ard keir, George I. in 
whoſe deſcendants it ſtill continues. { 

The councils belonging to che king are, fit, the high 
court of parliament ; ſegond, the peers of the real : 
third, the judges of the courts of law, for law matters: 
and fourth, the privy council, generiily called, “ the 
council.“ by way of eminence. 

S. What are the principal duties of a king of England? 

M. To govern his people according to the lav's ; to en- 
ecute juſtice in mercy. and to mainta:r. the eftabliibed re- 
ligion. 
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S, What are the prerogatives of the crown ? 

M. They ate of two kinds, direct and incidental. The 
direct are ſuch poſitive ſubſtantial parts of the royal cha- 
racter, as are rooted in, and ſpring from the king's poli- 
tical perſun, confidered merely by itſelf, without reference 
to any other intrinſic circumſtance ; as the right of ſending 
ambaſſadors, of creating peers, of diſſolving the parlia- 
ment, and of making war and peace. But ſuch preroga- 
tives as att incidental, have a relation to ſomething elſe, 
diſtinct from the king's perſon ; and are indeed the only 
exceptions in favour of the crown, to thoſe general rules 
which are eſtabliſhed for the reſt of the community, ſuch 
as that no coſls ſhall be recovered againſt the king; that 
the king can never be a joint tenant, and that his debt 


ſhall be preferred before a debt to any of his ſubjects. 


10. The Parliament of England. 


S. What is meant by the parliament of England? 

M. Ihe parliament is the great council of the nation, 
and conſiſts of the houſe of lords, or peers, and the houſe 
of commons. By the union there is an accefſion of fixteen 
peers of Scotland to the former, and forty-five commoners 
to the latter, : 

S. Were the two houſes of parliament conſtituted to 
anſwer different purpoſes ? 

Al. They were; the houſe of lords to ſupport the rights 
of the crown, and the houſe of commons to preſerve the 
liberty of the ſubject. | 

S. V hat ends was the parliament eſtabliſhed to anſwer ? 

A. Jo preferve the conltitution, to ſupport the honour 
of the crown, and to maintain the privileges of the peo- 
ple : to raiſe ſuch ſubſidies as occaſion may require, make 
neceſſary laws, and redreſs all public grievances. 

S. How is the ſettling of parliament appointed? 

A7. By royal proclamation, with the advice of the privy 
council, about forty days after the date of ſuch proclama- 
tion; upon which writs are iſſucd by the lord chancellor 
to each ſpiritual and temporal lord, to appear at the time 
and place appointed ; as likewiſe to all the ſheriffs, order- 
ing them to ſummon the people to elect as many krighits, 
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citizens, and burgeſſes, in their reſpective counties, as are 
to fir in the houſe of commons. 

S, What is the qualification of a knight of the ſhire? 

\f. Six hundred pounds a year in land, and all other 
members 2ocl. 

F. How is the ſeſſion of parliament opened? 

AT. The king comes to the houſe of lords in his royal 
rol»s, which are put on in an adjacent room, with the 
crown on his eu | and the ſword of ftate borne before 
him. His majeſty is ſeated under a canopy in a chair of 
tate, raiſed on a throne. The temporal lords are in their 
ſcarlet robes of ſtate, every one according to his degree 
and the ſpiritual lords in their epiſcopal habits, 

At the wall, on the King's right hand, the two arch- 
biſhops fit by themſelves on a form. Below them, the 
biſhops of London Durham, and Wiacheſter; all other 
biſhops take their ſeats according to the priority of their 
conſecration. | | 

On the king's left hand. the lord treaſurer, and preſi - 
dent. and lor t privy ſeal, fit upon forms, and the dukes 
above all, except the royal blood. Then the marquiiles, 
and earls, according to their creation. 

Crofs the room are the woolpacks, continued from an 
antient cuſtom; and the chancellor, or lord keeper. who 
is always ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, firs on the firit 
woolpack, before the throne, with the great ſeal and mace 
lying by him. Below are forms acroſs the room; firſt 
tor the viſcounts. and next for the barons; they fit in order 
according to their creation, except thole who take place 
[.igher by law. 

The 1:dges, maſters in chancery, and king's council, 
when called to give their advice in point of lau, fit on the 
other woolpacks- But they all ſtand till the King orders 
them to he ſeated. In his imajeity's abſence the judges fir, 
though not covered, till the ſpraker fignifies to them the 
leave of the lords. The maſters in chancery, and the 
king's council always fit uncovered. 

The loweſt woolpack is for the clerk of the crown, and 
the clerk of the parhament . the firſt employed in all par- 
liamentary writs and pardons, the laſt in keeping the re- 
cords of parliament. He has two under clerks, who kneel- 
ing behind the woolpack, write upon it, 
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a S. Are the commons preſent at the opening of the ſef. 
on? . 

AM. They are, V hen the king comes to parliament. the 
uſher of the black rod is commanded to call the houſe of 
commons to attend his majeſty immediately in the houſe of 
peers, 

The commons being come, they ſtand without the bar, 
and the king commands them, by the lord chancellor, to 
chuſe one ot their members for their {peaker, and to pre- 
ſent him in a day or tuo. But this ts done ſometimes by 
the lord chancellor. ſo authoriſed by his majeſty. The 
commons being returned to their houſe, cauſe a ſpeaker, who 
ought to be a perſon of great abiiiics ard experience, eſ- 
pecially in parliamentary affairs; tor the ſpeaker is the 
mouth of the houſe ; no affairs of coaſcquence can be en- 
tered upon without him. 

S. How is the ſpeaker choſen? 

M. By the majority of votes, and two of the principal 
members immediately lead him io the ſpeaker's chair; 
where being ſeated, they return to their places. 

F. Vihat form is uſed in prefenting the ſpeaker to the 
king ? 

M. On the day appointed, his majef:y being come to 
the houſe of lords, the commons are called in, the new 
ſpeaker is introduced between two of their members; at 
the bar he is preſented to the king, where he modeſtly re- 
fuſes that high office, urging his incapacity, &c. which not 
being alloved of by the king. he makes a ſhort ſpeech to 
his majeſty, and generally concludes with petitioning, that 
the commons may, during their fitting, have free accets 
to his majeity. that they may have freedom of ſpeech in the 
kouſe, and be free from arrei's. 'Fheſe requeiis being 
granted, the king makes a f{peech to both houſes of parlia- 
ment concerning ſuch matters as he thinks receflary to lay 
before them: after which he leaves both houſes ro their 

rivate debates, and the commons return to their own 
houſe. the mace being carried as uſual before the fpeaker. 
After this hi: majuily never comes to the parliament in 
Rate. but to lay new affairs of impcrtance before them, 
give his royal aſſent to bills paſt in both houſes, or to clole 
the ſeſſion: when there are extraordinary debates in the 
houſe of lords, he is ſometimes there incog. to hear chem, 

and 
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and every peer fits. and ſpeaks with the ſame freedom, as 
if the king was abſent. 

S. How many members are ſuſfcient to make a houſe of 
commons ? | 

M. Forty meinbers, with the ſpeoket. They fat Pro- 
miſcuouſly upon forms, and none but the ſpeaker wears 3 
robe, except the members of London, who at their firſt 
meeting appear in ſcarlet gans, aud fit on the {ſpeaker's 
right had. 

S. What is their time of fitting ? 

V. In the forenoon; but upon urgent occaſions they fit 
very late, and ſometimes d nigat. Beivre the parliament 
en'ers upon any bufincfs, the members of both houſes 
muit take the oaths appointed by act of parliament, 

S. What is the method ot bringing a bill into parlia- 
ment? 

. If the relief ſought by it is of a private nature, it is 
firit neceſſary to prefer a petition, which muit be preſented 
by a member, and uſually particularizes the grievance de- 
fired to be remedied. The petition, if founded on facts, 
that may from their nature be diſputed, is referred to a 
committee of members. who examine the matter alledged, 
and accordingly report it to the houſe, and then leave 1s 

iven to bring in the bill. In public affairs, the bill is 
* in. upon a motion being made, without any pe- 
tition at all. Formerly all bills were drawn in the form of 
petitions, which were entered in the parlia nent rolls, 
with the king's anſwer ſubjoined; not in any ſettled form 
of words, but as the circumſtances of the caſe required; 
and at the end of each ſeſſion. the julges drew them into 
the form of a ftatute, which was entered u on the itatute 
rolls. In the reign of Henry V. the ſtatutes, to prevent 
miſtakes and abuſes, were drawn up by the judges before 
the end of the parliament : and in the reign of Henry VI. 
bi'ls in the form of acts, according to the modern cuſ- 
tom, were firſt introduced. 

The perſons directed to bring in the bill, preſeat it in 
a very competent time to the houſe, drawn out on payer, 
with a number of blanks, or void ſpaces, where any thing 
occurs that is dubious, or necefſary to be ſettled by the 
parliament itſelf; being hardly any thing more than the 
Keleton of a bill, hen a bill begins in the houſe of 
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lords, it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of 
the judges, to examine and report the ſtate of the facts al- 
ledge), to fre that all neceſſary parties confent, and ta 
ſettle all points of technical propriety. his dravght of 
the hill is read a firſt time, and at a convenient diſtance a 
ſecond. time; and after each reading. the ſpeaker opens to 
the houſe the ſubſtance of the bill, and puts the queſtion, 
whether it ſhall p:ocecd any farther. The introJuction of 
the bill may be originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf may 
at either of the readings; and if the oppoſition ſucceeds, 
the bill muſt be dropped for that ſeſſion; as it muſt, alſo, 
tf oppoſed with ſucceſs, in any of the ſubſequent ſtages, 

S, What is mcant by committing a bill? 

J. Ihe referring it to a committee; which is either ſet- 
tled by the houſe in matters of ſmall importance, or elſe 
upon a bill of conſequence, the houſe reſolves itſelf in o 
a committee of the whole houſe. ; 

S. What is a committee of the whole houſe ? 

Af. A committee of the whole houſe is compoſed of eve- 
ry member; and to form it the ſpeaker quits the chair, ar. 
other member being appointed chairman, and may fit and 
debate as a private member. In theſe committees the bill 
is debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks 
filled up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled. 

S, What 1s the next ſtep to be taken ? 

M. After it has gone through the committee the chair- 
man reports it to the houſe with ſuch amendments as 
the committee has made; and then the houſe reconfider 
the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put 
upon every clauſe and amendment. When the houſe have 
agreed or diſagreed to the amendments of the committee, 
and ſometimes added new amendments of their own, the 
bill is then ordered to be engroſſ d, or written in a ſtrong 
groſs hand, on one or more long rolls of parchment ſcwed 
together, | 

§. Has the bill then gone through all the neceſſary 
forms ? | 

M. No: it is read a third time, and amendments are 
ſometimes then made to it; and if a new clauſe be added, it 
is done by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment on the bill, 
which is called a rider. The ſpeaker then again opens 
the contents; and holding it up in his hands, puts the 
queſtion, whether the bill ſhall paſs, If this is agreed * 
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the title to it is then ſettled, which uſed to be a general 
one for all the acts paſſed during the whole ſeſſion, till in 
the fifth year of Henry VIII. when diſtin&t titles were in- 
troduced for each chapter. After this one of the members 
is directed to carry it to the lords, and defire their concur- 
rence; who. attended by ſeveral more. carries it to the bar 
of the houſe of peers, and there delivers it to their ſpeaker, 
who comes down from his woolſack to receive it. 

S. How do the peers proceed: 

M. In the ſame manner with the members of the other 
houſe ; and if the bill be rejected, no notice 1s taken, to 
prevent unbecoming altercations. And if it is agreed to, 
the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters in chancery, im- 
porting that they have agreed to it. But if any amend- 
ments are made, ſuch amendments are ſent down with the 
bill to receive the concurrence of the commons. If the 
commons diſagree to the amendments. a conference uſually 
follows between members deputed from each houſe ; who 
for the moſt pirt ſettle and adjuit the difference; but if 
both houſes remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. It the 
commons agree to the amendments. the bill 1s ſent back 
vy one of their members, with a meſſage to acquaint the 
lords therewith. The ſame forms are ubſerved when the 
bill begins in the houſe of lords. But when an act of 
grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt ſigned by his majeſty, 
and then read once only in each of the houſes, without any 
new engroſſing or amendment. And when both houſes have 
done with any bill, it 1s always depoſited in the houſe of 
pe*rs, to wait the royal aſſent; except in the caſe of a 
money bill, which after receiving the concurrence of the 
lords, is ſent back to the commons. | | 

The royal aſſent may be given two ways: firſt, in per- 
ſon, when the King comes to the houſe of peers in his 
crown and royal robes, and ſending for the commons to 
the bar, the title of all the bills that have paſſed both 
houſes are read, and the king's anſwer is declared by the 
clerk of the parhament in Norman French. Secondly, 
the king may alſo give his aſſent by letters patent under his 
great ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and notified in his abſence 
to both houſes aſſembled together in the upper houſe. 
And when the bill has gin" the royal aſſent by either 
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of theſe methods, it is then, and not before, a ſtatute or 
act of parliament. 

An act thus made, is the exerciſe of the higheſt autho- 
rity that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath 
power to bind every ſubject in the land, and the domini- 
ons thereunto belonging; nay, even the king himſelf, if 
particularly named therein. And it cannot be altered, 
amended, diſpenſed with, ſuſpended, or repealed, but 1n the 
ſame forms, and by the ſame authority of parliament ; for 
it is a maxim in law, that it requires the fame ſtrength to 
diſſolve, as to create an obligation. It was indeed for- 
merly held, that the king might in many caſes diſpenſe with 
you ſtatutes : but by an act paſſed in the reign of Wil- 
iam and Mary, it is declared, that the ſuſpending, or 


diſpenſing with laws by regal authority, without the con- 
ſent of parliament, is illegal. s 


11. Of the eceleſſaſlical Government of England. 


England is divided into two provinces, Canterbury and 
Vork; and each of theſe provinces is divided into ſeveral 
dioceſſes or biſhopricks, as in the following table. 


The Previnee of Canterbury contains the fullawing Disc. 


and Counties. 


Di:cefes. Counties, 
Canterbury, Kent, part. 
Flex, 
London, < Middleſex, 
{ Hertfordſhire, part, 
| Southampton, 
Surry, 
Wincheſter, Wight, iſle of, 


Guernſey, iſle of, 
Jerſey, tile of, 


Chicheſter, Suſſex, 

= Wilſhire 
Saliſbury, Perkſhire, 
Lxeter, — 


D.. | 
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Dicceſſes. Connties, 
Bath and Wells, Somerſetſhire, 
Glouceſter, Glouceſterſhire, 

, 
Worceſter, # Worceſterſhire, 


\ Warwickſhire, part. 
Herefordſhire, 
Hereford, Shropſhire, part. 
Litchfield and Co- þ ourwerrmngy 
ventry — 
n {_ Warwickſhire, part. 
[{ *hropſhire, part. 
Lincolnſhire, 
| eiceſterſhire, 
Lincoln, < Huntingdonſhire, 
Bedfordſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, 
| Hertfordſhire, part. 
Ele Cambridgeſhire, 
. Ely. iſle of, 
Norfolk, 
: Suffolk, 
Oxford, Oxfordſhire, 

3 Northamptoaſlulre, 
Peterborough, * rg d 
Friſtol, Dorſetſhire, 
Rocketter, Kent, part. 

{ Pembrokeſhire, 
Cardiganſhire, 
| Caermarthenſhire, 
St. David's, < Radnorſhire, 
lamorganſhire, part, 
Monmouththire, part. 
| Herefordſhire, part. 


Norwicl!, 


Pangor, Cae rnarvonſhire, 
Angleſca, 
Landaft, < Merionethſliire, part. 


(Jlontgomeryſhire, part, 
| Denbighthirce, part, 
Flintſhire, | 
St. Aſaph, Montgomeryſlice, part, 
Merionethſhire, part. 
Ls Tn e, part. 
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The Province of Tort contains the following Diocaſet arid 


Counties, 
D izeefſer, Counties, 
: Yorkſhire 
York, | Nottinghamſhire, 
J Durham, 
Durham, Northumberland, 
C heſhire, : 
Cheſter, 1 
Cumbe rland, part. 
Carliſle, r 


Cumberland, part. 
The biſhops are overſeers of the clergy, and people com- 


mitted to their charge, each in his own dioceſe. 

They asc in chief the power of ordination, though they 
always perform it jointly with ſome other prieſt; they alſo 
2 inſtitutions to benefices, and command induction to 

e given, Once in three years, each of them viſits his 
22 to inquire iato offences againſt juſtice, piety, and 
obriety, 

As x two arehbiſhops have a ſuperintendance over all 
the churches of England, and in ſome n aſure over the 
bill.ops, fo the archhiſhop of Canterbury has a kind of ſu- 
pereminence over the archhiſt.op of Vork; for he has power 
to ſum non him to a national ſynod, or convocation. 

The archbiſhop of Yerk is called Primus Augliæ, pri- 
mate of Fugland; but the archbiſhop of Canterbury is 
Prin: otus Angie, primate of all England. 

They ate both filed Mot Reverend, in a ſuperlative 
manner, and honoured, as dukes are, with the title of 
Grace. 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury takes place next to the 
royal family; nor does any, except the keeper of the 
Great Seal, itep between him and the biſhop of York. 

Though the archbiſhop holds his ace from the ſove- 
reign, yet the royal writs to him are addreſſed Dei Gratia, 
Archiepiſcopo Cantuarienſi. 

To him it properly belongs to crown the king, 2 

ecrate 
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ſecrate biſhops, and to call provincial ſynods, according to 
the king's writ directed to him for that purpoſe. 

The biſhop of London is his proviacial dean, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter his chancellor, and the biſhop of 
Rocheſter his chaplain. The archbiſhop of York has alſo 
many prerogatives, and both — hold ſeveral 
courts. 

Next to them the biſhops of London, Durham, and 
Wincheſter, take place, and all other biſhops according to 
their priority of conſecration. 

S. Are the revenues of the biſhops large ? 

M. They are ſufficient to ſupport the dignity of the epiſ- 
copal character. Some dioceſſes indeed have too ſmall an 
income for that purpoſe ; but then the biſhops of thoſe ſces 
have ſome good living annexed. The hiſlop cf Racheſter, 
being generally dean of Weſtminſter, has a much better 
revenue from his deancry than from his dioceſe, the latter 
being reckoned but five hundred pounds a year, But the 
deanery at leaſt eight hundr-d, 

S, Are all the bithops lords of parliament ? 

M. All, except the biſhop of Sodor and Man: they are 
called the lords ſpiritual; and as fathers and guardiaus to 
the church, they are filed Fathers in God. 

S. Are all the ticles the ſame ? 

M. No; the two archbiſhops are ſtiled Moſt Reverend, 
and have the title of Grace; the interior biſhops are called 
Right Reverend, and have the title of Lordthip. 

J. What are the eccleſiaſtical courts ? 

M. They are courts held by the biſhop of everv Jicceſe; 
and he iſſues writs in his own name, and not in the king's 
name, as is done in all other courts. 

S. Is there no other difference between the cccleſiaſtical 
and civil courts ? 

M. Yes; in other courts there are ſeveral judges to each, 
a biſhop in his court is the ſole judge; he may even de- 
pute his authority to another, as to a ſuffragan biſhop, his 
chancellor or commiſſary, a privilege which none of the 
judges en oy. Alſo for a trial of baſtardy or heteſy, the bi- 
ſnop's certificate is ſufficient; and if a clergyman kills his 
biſhop or ordinary, it is by law parricide and petty treaſon, 

F. Is there no difference between the authority of an 
archbiſhop and a ſufragan in theſe courts ? 

M. There 
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M. There is; the biſhop's authority is confined within 
the bounds of his dioceſe ; but that of the archbiſhop ex- 

tends over all his province, he being ordinary to all the 
biſtops in that diftrict. Accordingly the biſhop viſits his 


diocele only, whereas the archbiſhop viſits the whole pro- 
vince. 


% 
\ 
\ 


12. Univerſitics, and other S:ats r Lrarning, 


S. How many univerſities are there in England ? 

M. Two; Oxſord and Cambridge. The former conſiſts 
of twenty colleges and five halls; and the latter of twelve 
colleges and four halls. 

S. What is he difference between a college and a hall? 

M. There is no difference, but in the name, at the 
Univeriitv of Cambridge ; the privileges, &c. of both be- 
ing the ſame ; but at Oxford they are not. 'The halls in 
that Univerſity are nothing more than the remains of ho- 
tels or inns, the only academical houſes originally poſſeſſed 
by the ſtudents of Oxford. They are neither endowed nor 
incorporate; they are ſubject to their reſpective princi- 

als, whoſe ſalaries ariſe from the room-rents of the houſes. 

he principals are appointed by the chancellor of the Uni- 
verfity, that of Edmund Hall excepted, who is nominated 
by Queen's College, under the patronage of which Edmund 
Hall ftill remains. The other halls were formerly depend- 
ant on particular colleges. 

S. What other ſeminaries of learning are there in Eng- 
land ? | 

M. Too many to be here enumerated ; almoſt every 
town 20g an academy, where the arts and ſciences, at 
leaſt the rudiments of them. are taught, There are how- | 
ever three remarkable ſchools, that muſt not be omitted; 
Weſtminſter, Eton, and Wincheſter. Beſides theſe, 
there are two royal academies for the inſtruction of youth, 


one at Woolwich in Kent, and the other at Portſmouth in 
Hampſhire, 


13. Learning and learned Men. 


S. Is England famous for learning? 


M. It 1s; and may be conſidered as the ſeat of ſcience 
and the muſes, 


S. Have 
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S. Have the Engliſh cultivated the ſciences for any num- 
ber of years ? | 

M. They have; the great Alfred was at once the friend 
and patron of learning; nor have there ever ſince that early 

riod been wanting a ſucceſſion of perſons who cultiva- 
ted the ſciences. U he veil of darkneſs and ignorance which 
was then drawn over Europe, concealed, indeed, for ſhort 
intervals of time, the rays of learning, and prevented their 
enlightening the kingdom; but they were aurſed in ſecret, 
and faint ghmmerings of them were always viſible. Ro- 
ger Bacon, a friar at Oxford, who lived in theſe dark ages, 
was a prodigy of literature: he wrote treatiſes on the flux 
and reflux of the fea, upon coſmography, aſtronomy, optics, 
metallurgy, and on the impediments to knowledge. And 
it appears from his writings, that ſeveral diſcoveries, 
which have fince adorned the characters of ſome modern 
writers, were known to this greet man, who died in the 
year 1248. The two Univerfiries were alſo founded during 
theſe dark ages; and produced a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
learned men. 

Since the reformation the learned of England have been, 
in moſt branches of ſcience, ſuperior to thoſe of any other 
country, both in merit and number. Cardinal Wolſey not 
only revived claſſical learning in England, but allo laid the 
foundation of the polite arts. The earls of Efſex and 
Southampton, and Sir Philip Sidney, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, were not only learned themſelves, but alſo the 
patrons of genius, wherever they found it. Shakeſpeare, 
4 1 Camden, and other writers, flouriſhed during this 

ciod, 

"Philoſophy now began to dawn; for before the reforma- 
tion, when bigotry extended her leaden ſceptre over the 
Britiſh horizon, men ere deterred from thinking. Thoſe 
who dared to conſult their own reafon. and to aflert the ex- 
iſtence of the antipodes, were condemned by the Roman 
pontiffs; who not contented to uſurp an unbounded autho- 
rity over the actions of men, even extended their tyrannical 
power over the thinking faculty. 


S. Was philoſophy totally unknown in England during 
this dark period ? 


M. It was not; a number of ingenious men ſtudied phi- 
loſophy in ſecret, and were contented with being learned 
tthemſelves, 


— 


| 4 
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themſelves, without attempting the dangerous experiment 
of enlightening the minds of others. By purſuing this 
prudent method, many errors were detected, and its pro- 
fellors not expoſed to the cenſures of ignorant prieſts, or 
the tyrannical ſentences of eccleſiaſtical tribunals. 

5, Who were the principal perſons that thus nurſed phi. 
loſophy during this might of ignorance and error ? 

M. The catalogue is too long to inſert here; nor is it 
neceſſary, as it would afford very little entertainment. It 
will therefore be ſufficient to obſerve, that, at the head 
of theſe illuſtrious perſonages is juſtly placed the immortal 
Sir Francis Bacon, whoſe works merit peruſal more than 
praiſe ; and though generally eſteemed, are too little con- 
ſulted. If we conſider the juſt and extenſive views of this 
prodigious man; the infinite number of his objects; the 
nervouſneſs of his ſtyle ; his ſublime imagery; and his ri- 
gorous exactneſs; we ſhall, perhaps, eſt: em him the great- 
et, the moſt univerſal, and moſt eloquent of philo'ophers. 
Bacon, born in the night of ignorance, was foon ſenſible 
that true philoſophy d1d not exiſt, notwithſtanding many, 
undoubtedly, thought they excelled in it; for the more ig- 
norant the age, the more confident it is of poſſeſſing all 
knowledge attainable by the human mind. 

S, What method did this great genius take to eftabliſh 
true philoſophy ? 

M. He began with reviewing all the o jects of natural 
knowledge; he divided the ſciences into different branch- 
es, making the moſt exat enumeration of them ; he ex- 
amined what was then known of each ; and drew up an im- 
menſe catalogue of thoſe which yet remained to be diſco- 
vered, This he publiſhed in his excellent work, De 
Augmentis Scientiarum.“ In his “ Novum Organum 
Scientiarum,“ he has extended and improved his views, 
and abundantly ſhewn the neceflity of introducing, what 
was never thought of before, an experimental philoſophy. 
Deſpiſing all ſyſtems. he conſiders philoſophy as a 
ſcience, whoſe ſole rendency is to increaſe our knowledge 
and happineſs ; confines it to the ſtudy of uſeful things, 
and often recommends the ftudy of nature, His other 
philoſophical writings are built on the ſame foundation ; 
and their very titles declare their author to be a man of 
genius and extenſive knowledge. He there collects facts, 


compares 
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compares experiments, and hints many others to be tried, 
at the ſame time inviting philoſophers to improve the arts, 
which he eſteems the molt eſſential part of human know- 
I-dge. He communicates, with a noble ſimplicity. his 
thoughts and conjeRtures, relating to objects which merit 
our attention. — philoſophy. morality. politics, 
and economics, were all perfectly underſtood by this ſub- 
lime and penetrating genius; ſo that it is difficult te ſay, 
whether we ought moſt to admire the richneſs he gives to 
all the ſubjects he treats of, or the dignity with which he 
treats them. His philoſophical writings may be compared 
to the medical performances of Hippocrates, and, doubt- 
leſs, would be as much ſtudied and admired, if men were 
as ſolicitous of improving their knowledge, as of prefery- 
ing their health. 

S. Was the method he propoſed purſued by others? 

M. It was; the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle followed the 
fieps of the great Bacon, and made an amazing number of 
experiments, in order to eſtabliſh philoſophy on a ſolid 
foundation, The Royal Society was eſtabliſhed about the 
ſame time. and all the members of that learned body pur- 
tued the ſame plan. Every day now gave birth to ſome 
new diſcovery; or furniſhed matter for confuting ſome an- 
cient error. Men now began to think for themſelves, and 
to ſpeak their real ſentiments They deduced uſeful truths 
from the experiments that were continually making, and 
rationally accounted for many of the phænomena of na- 
ture. | 

While philoſophy was thus in its dawn. the immortal 
Sir Iſaac Newton appeared, who gave it ſuch a form, as 
is likely to continue. This amazing genius was atisfied 
that it was time to banich from natural philoſophy all 
vague hypotheſes and conjectures, or, at Jeait, not to lay 
any fireſs upon them, and that this ſcience ſnould be en- 
tirely ſubjected to experiment and geometry. Yerhaps it 
was with this view, that he began by inventicg the me- 
thod of fluxions and infinite ſeries, whoſe uſe, in geometry, 
is very extenſive, but of ſtill greater advantage in deter- 
mining the complicated effects obſerred in nature; where 
every thing ſeems to be performed by ſpecics of infinite 
progreſſions. 


The 
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The experiments made upon bodies falling by their own 
gravity, led this great philoſopher to difcover the force 
which retains the planets in their orbits. He at once 
ſhewed us how to diſtinguiſh the cauſes of th ir motions, 
and to calculate them with an exactneſe, which could 
hardly have been expected from the joint labour of ages. 
He formed a ſyſtem of optics entirely new, and ſhewed 
mankind the nature of the rays of I:ght, by decompounding 
them. All I could ſay in praiſe of this great man, would 
fall ſhort of the univerſal applauſe at preſent given to 
his numberleſs diſcover.es, and to his genius, which was 
at once extenſive. penetrating, and profound. He c-rtain= 
ly merits our higheſt acknou ledgments for enriching phi- 
loſophy with an infinite number of real acquiũtions; and 
in particular for his cautions to keep philoſophy within juſt 
beunds. ir Iſaac s theory of the world is now fo general- 
Iy received, that ſowe even pretend to diſpute with him the 


honour ot the diſcovery : but it is not uncommon to begin 


with charging errors on great men, and finiſh with calling 
them plagiaries. 

J. Did not many other men of genius flouriſu about the 
ſame time. 

M. Yes: the reign of Charles II. notwithſtanding the 
bad taſte of the court has been conſidered by ſome as the 
Auguttan age in England, and is dignified by the names of 
Boyle, Halley, Hooks. Sydenham, Harvey. Temple, Tillot- 
fon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, 
and Otwway, The incomparabie Paradre 1 oft, by Milton, 
was publiſhed in his r:iga, but was not read or attended to 
in proportion to its merit; though it was far from bein 
diſregarded ſo much as has been commonly apprehended. 
The pulpit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtyle, and truer 
energy, than it had ever before exhibited. Claſſic litera- 
ture again flouriſhed, and Sir Chriſtopaer Wren introduced 
a more general regularity than was ever before known in 
archi ture. This great man was not merely dittinguiſh- - 
ed by his {kill as an architect. His knowledge was very 
extenſive; and his diſcoveries in philoſophy, mechanics, &c. 
contributed much to the reputation of the newly eſtabliſhed 
Roy | Society. 

In the reign of William III. flouriſhed the illuſtrious 
Locke, who firit reſcued that ſpecies of philoſophical di- 

| quiſition 
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quifition which is uſually called metaphyſics from the abſurd 
jargon of the ſchools, and placed it on the baſis of common 
ſenſe. His Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding will con- 
tinue to be read and admired as long as men thall prefer 
knowledge to 13norance, and diſpaſſionate inquiry to preju- 
diee and ſuperitition. 

The moit uninformed readers are not anacquainied with 
the improvements which learning, and all the polite arts re- 
ceived under the auſpices of queen Anne, and which put her 
court at leaſt on a footing with that of Louis XIV. in its 
moſt ſplendid days. ddiſon, Prior. Pope, Swift, Boling- 
broke. Shaf: ſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve. Steele, Rowe, and 
many other excellent writers. both in verſe and proſe, were 


the ornaments of this age. Natural and moral philoſophy 


kept pace with the polite arts, and even religious and politi- 
cal difputes contributed to the advancement of learning by 
the unbounded liberty which the laws of England allow in 
ſpeculative matters, and which has been found highly advan- 
tageous in the promotion ol true and valuable knowledge. 
The miniſters of George I. were the patrous of l-arning, 
and ſome of them were no mean proficients themſelves. 
George II. was himſelf no Mecænas; yet his reign yielded to 
none of the preceding in the number of learned and ingenious 
men it produced. A great progreſs has likewiſe been made 
in the polite arts in the preſent reign, The Royal Acade- 
my has been initituted; ſome very able artiſts have ariſen, 
and the annual public exhibitions have. been extremely fa- 
vourable to the arts, by promoting a ſpirit of emulation, and 


exciting a greater attention to works of genius of this kind 
among the public in general. 


14. Trade and Commerce, bath foreign and d:m-flics 


S. How is the domeſtic, or home trade carried on? 

M. Both by land and water. All Kinds of proviſions, 
and ſeveral other ſpecies of commodities, are conve;ed ei- 
ther in waggons or coaches; or by water, in veſſels by 
ſea, or in large barges and boats upon ſuch rivers and 
canals as are navagable; both theſe methods employ a 
vaſt number of hands, 

London is, in a manner, the center of all trade; and 
hence ariſes that vaſt concourſe of carts and waggons by 
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Ind, and of ſhips and barges by water. In this great me- 
tropolis there are at leait an hundred and fifty inns for the 
reception of waggons, which return at ſtated times, with 
London commuditics to exchange for thoſe they bring out 
of the conntry. 

S. Can any account be given of the numbers of perfons, 
ſipping, &c. employed in the Engliſh trade? 

J. Nothing accurate can be ſaid, but we may form ſome 
gueſs by the trade which alone is carried on in the fea-ccal; 
it employing conſtantly a thouſand large veſlels between 
London and Newcattie. This trade anſwers two capital 
purpoſes; for it not only ſupplies the capital with the ute. 
ful article of coal, but is a nurſery for thouſands of ſai- 
lors, who generally prove the belt in the Britiſh navy. 

S, Do not the manufactures, and other works carricd 
on in this country. require a great many hands ? 

M. Certainly : vaſt numbers of peopie are employed in 
ſeveral kinds of manufactures, both in town and country. 
The cities of London and Weſtminſter atound with chem, 
as well as many trading towns in different counties. 

S. What is the difference betu een foreign and domeſtic 
trade? | 

AM. The difference between home trade and that abroad, 
conſiſts chiefly in the circulation of money by means of the 
former, whereas the latter is principally carried on by way 
of barter, or exchange; notwithitanding which, it is eſ- 
teemed of much greater importance to the nation: for 
though England being prov:ded with all the convent- 
ences of lite, could ſubſiſt without the aſſiſtance of any 
other country, yet as foreign trade is very advantageons, 

mploys a multitude of artis and labouring puor, aid is a 
manifeſt improvement to all manufacturers in general; fo 
it is the ſureſt and moſt effectual method at once to enrich 
the nation, ſttengthen the ſtate, and render 1c a terror to 
all its enemies, ; 

S. To what parts do the Engliſh trade? 

M. To almoſt every part of the habitable wor'd; nor 
do the people of any nation equal them in the extenſive 
commerce they carry on in the productions of their own 
country, This enables them to build a vaſt number of 
ſhips. multiplies the number of ſailors, proves a great ad- 
dition to their riches, and ſupplies the inhabitants with 

Every 
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every thing the world can afford, either to delight the eye, 
or pleaſe the palate. By this tlie government is enabled 
not only to ſupport its friends, but humble its enemies; 
and though there is in England a much greater conſumption 
of foreign commodities, than in any other nation, yet by 
the yan by as well as quantity of their own productions, 
they not only keep the balance of trade even, a become 
very confiderable gainers by their exportation of ſuch com- 
modities to other countries, as they cannot conſume them- 
ſelves. ' Formerly, indeed, our trade with France was very 
detrimental to the nation, when, even in times of peace, 
that nation laid exorbitant cuſtoms upon our commodities, 
and we, on the other hand, ſuffered theirs to be imported 
on very eaſy terms; ſo that by a fair computation, we an- 
nually i-»ported goods from France to the amount of two 
millions and a half, whilſt the commodities we export- 
ed thither were not worth above one million : thus we paid 
to France, annually, about a million and a half, for ſuch 
goods as we had very little occaſion for. 
§. What are the principal commodities of their own 
growth and manufactures, exported by the Engliſh, | 
M. A prodigious variety; but the principal is their 
wool, after it is manufactured into cloths, both broad and 
narrow, ſtuffs, ſerges. bays, kerſeys, frize, flannel, &c. 
to the annual amount of two millions fterling at leaſt : 
their tin, lead, copper, and coal, which amount to half 
a million more: the houſhold-ſtuff, cloathing, and other 
things, whch are annually ſent to the Wen Indies only, 
are computed at to hundred thouſand pounds; they like- 
wiſe export great quantities of iron manuf+ured into can- 
non, bombs. carcaſſes, &c. to a conſiderable value: alto, 
abundance of corn, and a prodigious multitude of her- 
rings, pilchards, and ſalmon, ail caught, in amazing 
quantities. upon their own coaſt: leather, hops, beer and 
ale, allum, ſaffron, &c. befides theſe, they export vaſt 
quantities of ſattins, damaiks, velvets, pluſhes, and a 
great variety of other manufactures to an immenſe value. 
And as the Engliſh, by no means fall ſhort of other trading 
nations in uſeful inventions and improvements, fo they reap 
no incouſiderable advantage from them: clocks and watch- 
es, locks, barometers, thermometers, teleſcopes, microſcopes, 
and a great variety of all forty of mathematical 1aftru- 
ments, 
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ments, are all made in the utmoſt perſection. The art af 
making and poliſhing glaſs, is likewiſe ſo improved here. 
as not to be excriled even by the Venetians themſelves; and 
the earthen ware, at preſent, falls but very little ſhort of 
that made in Holland. Among other uſeful inventions, 
which would require an infinite deal of time to enumerate, 
the Engliſh have diſcovered a method of poliſhing the in- 
ſide of large iron guns, 

S. Ia what does our trade with Ireland principally con- 
fiſt ? 

M. In a 2 variety of articles; but chiefly in the im- 

rtation of wool, beef, hides, tallow, butter, and fiſh, 
— that iſland. This is of conſiderable advantage to 
both Kingdoms, and has been computed at half a million 
per annum. 

S. Is our trade with America and the Weſt Indies 
very advantageous ? 

M. It is: for notwithſtanding the prodigious con- 
ſumption which the Engliſh make of the productions of 
America, principally conũſting of ſugar, indigo, cocoa- 
nuts, rum, tobacco, &c. they have as much to ſpare 
for other parts of Europe, as amount to half a million per 
annum. 

S How is the prodigious foreiga trade carried on by the 
Evglith regulated? | 

M. The foreign commerce of England is chiefly regula- 
ted at London, by ſeveral ſoeieties, or companies of mer- 
chants, who are impowered by their reſpective charters 
2 by the crown, to make, from time to time, 
uch regulations for the improvement of their reſpective 
trades, as to them, upon mature deliberation, ſeem moſt 
convenient. By thoſe ſever:] ſocie ties a great number of 
poor are employed, ſeveral veſſels are built, and thouſands 
of mariners kept in continual pay. 

S. How many of theſe ſocieties or companies are there? 

M. dix, that are incorporated. 

S. What are they called ? 

M. The Eaſt India company; the Levant company; the 
merchant adventurers; the Ruſſia company; the Eaſt- land 
company ; and the royal African company. 

S. Which is efteemed the principal of theſe ſocieties ? 

M. The Eaft India company; their trade being prodi- 
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giouſly extenſive, They have one factory at Iſpahan, and 
another at Gambroon in Perſia They hive likewiſe ſeve— 
ral in i\n41a, particularly at Fort St. G-orge, and Fort St, 
David; in the iflagd of Sumatra; Forts York and Achim; 
on the coa'ts of Coromandel, Rhajama in Malabar, and 
the iſland of Bombay, &c. Callicut, Surat, and P<ttipoe 
lee; :\moy. Canton, and Tonquin, in China, | 

S. What is the Levant company ? 

M. The Levant, or Turkey company, who were firſt 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and to whoſe privileges 
king James I. granted ſeveral acts tor indulgence, are at 
preſent, by virtue of a late act of parhament, free and 
open traders: ſo that any perſon may now trade to that 
part of the world, without any hindrance or moleſtation. 

S. What are the merchant adventurers ? 

M, 1th: ſociety of merchant-adventurers was the firſt 
company eltabliſhed in England, and was founded by 
king Edward I for the exportation of wool. Since tha 
time, howerer they have been deprived of their principal 


pri-il'g s, and at preſent they are only ſuffered to export 


cloths, and other ſpecies of the woollen manufacture. 

S. When was the Ruſſian company eſtabliſhed ? 

M. he Ruſſian company was firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
reign of Edward VI. the Engliſh having, about that time 
diſcovered a paſſage to Archangel in the Northern Ocean, 
which had been till then looked upon as impracticable. 
As this happy diſco\ery proved very beneticial to the Czar 
of Mnſcovy, and his donfinions, he granted fereral very 
conſiderable privii-ges to this ſociety but on ſome diſguſt 
conceived againit them by one of his ſuccetiors, heit pri- 
vileges were in a great meaſure aboliſhed, and the Eugliſh 
placed on the ſame footing with other uations. Since that 
time. however this company has been prodigtoufly encon- 
raged, is in a very flourithing condition, and has at preſent 
the liberty ot the Perũan trade carried on through the Ruſ- 
ſian territories. 

S. What is the Eaſt land company? 

M. A ſociety who trade principally with Denmark, 
Sweden, and Poland. 

S. When was the royal \frican company eſtabliſhed ? 

M. The royal African company was founded by king 
Charles II. who gave them full power and authority to 
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trade all over the weſtern parts of Africa, from Sallee in 
Barbary, as far s the Cape of Good Hope, Prohibiting 
all his other ſubjects to interfere in that trade on any pre- 
tence whatever, This company built ſeveral forts upon 
that coaſt, in order to ſecure their commerce; but the pro- 
fits being much ſmaller than was expected, the government 
lately paid them a very confiderable ſum for their ſtores, 
&c. and laid the trade open. 

Beſides the ſeveral bodies corporate above-mentioned, 
there are the Hamburgh, Greenland, and the Hudſon's 
Lay companies: the laſt of which carries on a very conſider- 
able trade with the Indians, in the northern extremity of 
America. 

S. Can you tell the difference between the value of the 
imports and exports of England? 

M. According to the beſt computation, it appears that 
in the year 1797, the exports, including foreign mer- 
chandize, amounted to twenty-eight millions. and the im- 
ports to twenty-one : if this calculation be juſt, England 
gains annually above ſeven millions ſterling. 


15. Revenues of England, 


S. Whence do the revenues of England ariſe ? 

M. From two ſources, diſtinguiſned by the epithets or- 
dinary, and extraordinary. | 

§. Whar are the ordinary revenues? 

AM. The monies ariſing from the grown lands; heredi- 
tary exciſe; annual ſums from the duty on wine licen- 
ces; the royal foreſts; and the courts of juſtice. Theſe 
form the king's hereditary revenues, in licu of all which 
god, cool. per annum, is now granted for the ſupport of 
what is called his civil liſt. 

S. What are the extraordinary revenues ? 

M. The ſuppli-s granted by parliament; as the land- 
tax; the malt-tax; the cuitoms ; the exciſe duty; the ſalt 
duty; the poſt-office ; the ſtamp duty; the duty on houſes 
and windows, and thoſe called the aſſeſſed taxes; the duty 
on licences for hackney coaches and chairs ; and the duty 
on offices and penſions. Ihe net produce of theſe, together 
with the duty on ſalt, and the revenue from the poſt- office 
or the year 1797, is ſtated by the ſelect Committee of 
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Finance to have been 18,720,093 pounds, and the whole of 
the permanent revenue 20,508,000 pounds. 

S. How 1s this money applied ? 

M. Principally to the payment of the intereſt of the Na- 
tional Debt, which, at Midſummer, 1798. amounted, 
including the debt then unfunded, to above 486 millions. 

S. Is it not, then, neceſſary, in time of war, to raiſe a 
ſtill larger ſum ? 

M. Yes; the total expenditure of the year 1797, for the 
intereſt of the public debt, the civil liſt, the army, navy, 
foreign loans and remittances, penſions, bounties, extraor- 
dinary and ſectet ſervices, &c, amounted, according to the 
report of the ſame committee, to £ 52,105,003. 18s. 24+. 

S. This ſum greatly exceeds what you have ſtated the 
revenue to be : how is the ſurplus raiſed ? 

M. It has always hitherto been raiſed by loan, that is 
money lent by individuals to goverament for a certain in- 
tereſt ; to provide for the payment of which new taxes are 
impoſed. It is in confequence of this practice which is con- 
ſtantly reſorted to in time of war, that the national debt 
has increaſed to ſo enormous a ſum, and the permanent 
taxes become ſo numerous and heavy. as to be ſcarcely ſup- 
portable by the lower and middling clafſes, To check. 
therefore, in ſome meaſure, the too rapid ageumulation of 
theſe, a part of the ſupplies requifite for e year 1745, 
was raiſed within the year. A voluntary ſubſcription was 
tet on foot for the ſervice of government, which produced 
about a million and a half; and the taxes, called the aft:iled 
taxes, were trebled, and in ſome inſtances quadrupled, with 
allowance of relief in certain cafes: theſe produced ah: ut 
fre millions. In the preſeat year an act Fas paſſed to; 
taking a tenth of all income upwards of 200. per annum. 
with a tax according to a certain ſcale on all income tron 
£ 260. to 60. per annum. The expected produce of th. 
tax is eſtimated at ten millions; fill. howey or. a cont det 
able loan will be neceflary. the public debt wut accu ypne 
and the permanent taxes continue to increa'e, 


16. Forces of England. 


SF, In what does the force of Englard c 
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M. Tt conſiſts of three parts; the army, the militia, ard 
the navy. 

S. Is the army very conſiderable ? 

M. It is; the number in time of peace, amounting 
to near 40,000 men; but in time of war, abore i 50,000 
have been kept in Britiſh pay. 

&, Of how many men & the Engliſh militia conſiſt? 

MH. It conſiſts of about 50,000 men, to which, in the 
preſent war, has been added a ſupplementary militia. and a 
great number of regiments, called fencible regiments, have 
been raiſed. Ihe whole of the Britiſh forces in the beginning 
of the year 1799, amounted to 39 regiments of cavalry 
and 121 infantry, of regular troops; fencibles, 30 of 
cavalry and 43 of infantry, and 110 regiments of militia ; 
excluſive of the artillery and engineers, the proviſional 
cavalry not in actual ſervice, and of about 275 cop 
volunteer cavalry, and nearly 300 corps of volunteer intantry, 

S. Is not the Engliſh navy very powerful ? 

Af. It is: it has ſhewn itſelf, eſpecially in the preſent 
war, able to cope with, and, indeed, nearly to annihilate 
all the fleets of the principal maritime powers of Europe. 

S. Of how many ſhips does the Engliſh navy conſiſt at 
preſent ? 

M. It conſiſts of 145 ſhips of the line, 21 of fifty guns, 183 
frigates, and 291 other ſhips of war, excluſive of receiving 
tips, ſhips in ordinary, and hired armed veſlels chiefly em- 
ployed in protecting the coafting trade. 

S. How many ſeamen are kept in pay for manning this 
powerful navy ? | 

. The number voted for the laſt and preſent years is 
120, ooo, but ia time of peace only between twelve and 
fifteen thouſand are employed. 


17. Coins, Antiquities, and Curioſities. 


F. What are the coins of 9 ? 
M. They conſiſt of gold, filver, and copper. The gold 


coins are guineas, halves, and quarters; the filver, crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, fixpences. &c. down to a penny; 
and the copper money of half-pence, and farthings; to 
which have been lately added twopenny and penny pieces. 
S. What are the principal antiquities of England? 
M, They 


. 
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N. They arc of three kinds, Britiſh, Roman, and 


Saxon, 

S, Are there any antiquities of the antient Britons now 
remaining in England ? 

M. Yes; a great variety. They conſiſt chiefly in cir- 
cles of ſtones, and were probably the places of ſacred wor- 
ſhip, where ſacrifices were offered, 

S, Where are theſe remains of antiquity found? 

M. In many of the counties of England ; particularly 
in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and 
Cornwall ; but the moſt remarkable is called Stonehenge, 
and ſituated on Saliſbury-plain, in Wiltſhice, It is a re- 
gular ſtructure, conſiſting of two circles, and two ovals, 
compoſed in the following manner. The upright ſtones 
are placed at three feet and a half diſtance from one another, 
and connected at the top by overthwart ſtones with tenons 
fitted to mortiſes cut in the uprights, in order to keep 
them firm in their proper poſition, Some of theſe ſtones 
are of an enormous ſize, meaſuring two yards in breadth, 
one in thickneſs, and above ſeven feet in height; but 
others are leſs, in the ſame proportion. The uprights are 
wrought a little with the chiſſel, but the croſs-pieces, or 
overthwart ſtones, are quite plain. The largeſt, or out- 
ermoſt circle is near 180 feet in diameter; between the cir- 
cumference of which, and that of the next, there is a ſpa- 
cious walk, which has a ſurpriſing and awful effect on the 
beholders. 

S. Can any account be given of the origin of this re- 
markable ſtructure. 

M. Nothing certain. It is ſuppoſed to have been erect- 
ed by the antient Druids, and to have been the principal 
place of worſhip in England; perhaps the place where 
the arch druid refided, and where he commonly officiated 
in perſon. 

S. Are there many Roman antiquities ſtill ſubſiſting in 
England ? 

M. There are; they conſiſt of a vaſt variety of pariicu- 
lars ; as coins, fibulas, altars, tefſ<llated pavements, camps, 
military ways, fortifications, walls, buildings, baths, &c. . 
but the molt amazing monument of the Roman power in 
England, is the prætenture, or wall of Severus. generally 
called the Picts wall. It runs through Northumberland 
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and Cumberland. from Tinmouth, to Solway Frith ; and 
was about $9 miles in length. 

S. What induced the Romans to build this wall? 

M. To prevent the Pits and Scots, a barharous people 
inhabiting Scotland. from making incurſions into the Ro- 
man territories in Britain, 

S. Are the Saxon antiquities numerous in England ? 

AM. Yes; they conſiſt chiefly of eccleſiaſtical edifices, 
and places of firength. camps, &c. 

S. What curioſities are there in England? 

M. An amazing quantity; their very names would fill a 
large volume, and are either natural or artificial. The 
natural cont chicky of medicinal waters, baths, petriſy- 
ing, burning, and reciprocating ſprings; caverns, preci- 
pices, && &c. Ihe artificial curiofities are of ſo miſcel- 
laneous a nature, that it is no eaſy taſk to reduce them to 
their proper heads, and even ſuch an abfirat would re- 
quire much more room than can be ſpared in theſe dia- 
logues. 


DIALOGUE. YI. 
Tre Principality of Wales. 


*, 5 not the principality of Wales included in Eng- 
land ? | | 

M. It is; and I have accordingly given its diviſions, &c. 
among thoſe of England, I however thought it would not 
be amiſs to ſay ſomething more of it in a particular ar- 
tiele. 

S. When was Wales united to England? 

M. It was totally reduced by Edward I. and the inhabi- 
tants obliged to pay tribute; but the union was not com- 
pleted till the twenty-ſeventh yer of Henry VIII. when 
the government was modlelled according to the Engliſh 
torm, and the Welſh have ever fince ſent members to the 
Britiſh parliament. Circuits were alſo eſtabliſhed for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. 


1. Mountains, 


5, Ar: there not a great number of mountains in Wales? 
M. There 
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M. There are: and it was principally from the movn- 
tainous ſituation ot the country, that the Welſh were ena- 
bied to make ſo long and noble a reiilence apaint the 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman Powers. Their laſt fttruggle 
tor liberty was in the mountains of Snowdon, where they 
de fended themſelves, for a very conſiderable time. againſt 
the whole Engliſh army, cemmanded by Edward 1. in 
perſon. I have mentioned rhe names of the principal 
mountains in Wales, among thoſe of England. 


2. 9 Grit AY! a Product is . 


Sv, What is the wil of Wales ? 

AM. Like that of all other countries, different, in diffe- 
rent parts of the principality. In many parts 1t 1s very 
mountainous ; but contains a great number of fruitful val- 
lies, where very good crops of wheat. barley, rye, and 
other corn, are annually produced, Peri rokeſhire is con- 
fidered as the garden of Wales; and indeed produces large 
umn of excellent corn. Some parts, eſpecially near 
the banks of the rivers, produce good pattures; and in 
them great numbers of black cattle are fatted. Theſe are 
indeed much ſmaller than the Engliſh, but excellent beef ; 
and heir cows are remarkable for giving large quantities 
of milk, Their horſes are alſo ſmall, but will endure pro- 
digious fatigue. Great numbers of goats are fed upon the 


mountains, and among the rocks, where hardly any other 
creature can ſubliit, 


3. Number of Inrbatitants, their Manners, aud Cuſtoms; 


S. Is Wales very full of people? 

M. Not remarkably 3 ; the whole principality is 
thought to contain 3c0,000 ſouls; which, conſidering the 
vaſt number of mountains, and waſte grounds, is a very 
conſide rable number. 

S. Are the Welſh ftill tenacious of their liberties ? 


M. They are; and, if poſſible, more ſo than the Eng- 


liſh themſelves. They are alſo more iraſcible ; but their 
anger ſoon evaporates, and they are remarkable for their 
fidelity and attachment. The old hoſpitality of the Eng- 
liſh is ſtill preſerved in many parts of Wales, 
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F, Do not the Welſh value themſelves upon their anti- 


quity ? ; 
A. They do; and many of them trace their genealogy 
from the ancient Britons. hey have alſo ſeveral old 


manuſcripts, ſome ot which, eſpecially thoſe relating to 
ecclefialtical hiſtory, are older and better atteſted than the 
Anglo-vaxon. 

S. Are they not very tenaciovs of their ancient cuſtoms ? 

M. They are; the hoſpitality of their anceſtors, which is 
fti!l kept up, is a proof of it; nor was there hardly a cuſ- 
tom uſed by their forefathers, but ſome remains of it at 
leaſt may be now found among the pre ſcnt inhabitants. 


4. Language and Nel gion, 


S. What is the language ſpoken among the common 
people in Wales? | 

M. It is generally ſuppoſed to be that uſed by the ancient 
Britons ; and has a near affinity with the Celtic, or language 
of ancient Gaul. 

M. Is it remarkable either for its copiouſneſs, or 
energy ? | 

M. It is ſufficienthy copious, and remarkable for its pa- 
thetic and deſcriptive powers, 

S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Wales? 

M. That of the church of — but the 1nhabi- 
tants are in many places ſo firmy attached to the old 
ceremonies of their anceſtors, that they itil! retain ſeveral 
of the ſuperſtitious practices of the Romiſh church, 


5. ManfaQures and C:mmerce, 


S. Are there many manufactures in Wales? 

M. No; the principal are thoſe of woollen and flan- 
nel. The former is almoſt confined to Brecknockſhire; 
but the latter is diſſeminated over the whole principality. 

S. Is the commerce of Wales confiderable ? 

M. It is principally confined to England, and Ireland. 
They fend vaſt numbers of black cattle td the Engliſh 
markets; and export large quantities of coals to England, 
particularly to the weſtern counties. The town of Pem- 
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denke employs near 2co ſail of ſhips, and the inhabitants 
carry on a very confiderable trade to Ireland and America, 


6. Learning, and Loarned Mer. 


S. Have the arts and ſciences flouriſhed long in Wales“ 

M. Yes; much longer than in England. It was tit 
ſeat of the Muſes, when the Engliſh were ftrangers to let 
ters. But the repeated mallacies of their clergy, and burds, 
eclipſed the rays of learning for a confiderable time. Since 
the reformation, Wales has produced ſeveral learned men, 
eſpecially antiquaries and divines; and the principality 
can now boaſt of many that are an honour to literature, 


7. Antiquities and Curigſitiet. 

5, Are there many remains of antiquity now in Wales? 

M. A prodigious number. Here are more remains ot 
the Druidical ſuperſtition than in any other country. The 
ile of Angleſea called Mona, by Tacitus, was the prin- 
cipal ſeminary of the Druids; and the chief ſeat of their 
rites and religion, except Stonehenge, on Saliſbury plain. 
The remains of Britiſh and Roman architecture are ſcat- 
tered over the greater part of the country. It would be 
endleſs to give a deſcription of all the Roman altars, uten- 
fils, coins, and other Roman antiquities that have been 
found in Wales. Among the buildings of that famous 
people, is Caerphilly-caſtle, in Glamorganſhire, the re- 
mains of which Hill ſhew it to have been once a beautiful 
fabric. One half of the round tower is fallen down, and 
the other overhangs its haſis above nine feet, affording as 
great a curioſity as the celebrated leaning tower at Piſa. 

The road from England to Holyheaa, runs over a lofty 
mountain, called Penmanmoer, and affords one of the 
moſt awful ſcenes in the world to a ſtranger. Over his 
head hangs a craggy and enormous rock, threatening every 
moment to cruſh him with its fall ; and below him is a fright- 
ful precipice ſurrounded with the ſea, whoſe waves beat 
tremendouſly againſt the foot of the mountain; ſo that 
one falſe ſtep muſt be of dreadful conſequence. 
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DIALUGVUE II. 
Scotland, 


F. W H AT are the boundaries and dimenſions ot 
Scotland? 

M. On the ſouth it is bounded by England; on the 
weſt by the Iriſh ſea; on the north by the Deucaledonian, 
and on the eaſt by the German ocean. It is about 250 
miles in length, and 140 in breadth. According to Mr. 
'Templeman, it is 255 miles in length, 194 in breadth, 
and contains an area of 2 23794 ſquare miles. 

S. Is it known from what people the Scots are de- 
ſcended ? 

AM. Not certainly; but it is rea ſonably conjectured, that 
their anceſtors were Scythians, who, after conquering 
the Pitts, uſurped their territories, and called the kingdom 
"—— 

What are the principal diviſions of Scotland? 

1 The ancient, and indeed the natural diviſions of 
Scotland, are only two; the countics on the ſouth fide of 
the Frith of Forth; and thoſe on the north fide of it. 
Some have divided Scotland into Highlands and Lowlands, 
It is divided into two parts, by the Grampian ard Grantz- 
brian hills. which extend acroſs the country from eaſt to 
_ weſt. The rivers divide it into three peninſulas, one to 
the ſouth, one in the middle, and one to the north. But it 
is now divided into thirty-two ſhires; and thoſe again ſub- 
divided into ſheriffdoms, &c. as in the following table: 


Shire, = ee chef Towns. 
Edinburgh, Mid. Lothian, Edinburgh. 
Hadding- {E g Loth: Dunbar * Had- 
ton. n dington. 


Pailiary of Lau- f Berwick, Dunſe and 


ently Ber- 
derdale, 4 


wick, 


Roxha- 


tough, tage, and Rox- 


dale. and Eſkdale, borough. 


Merſe, 215 Merches and 
} 


Tiviotdale, Lidſ- [ge Hermi- 


hires " 
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Shiret, Sherifi:ms and ather 


| Subdiviſions, Chief Townr, 
Selkirk, Fttorick Foreſt, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Tweedale, \ Peebles. 3 
Glaſgow, amil- 
Lanerk ( Clydeſdale, 1 
Dumfries, CO Annan- | | Dumfries, Annand. 
Wigtown, | = +. Wen | 0 Wigtown, 
Air Kyle, Carrick, and | { Aire, Balgeny, and 
: Cunningham, Irwin 
Dumbarton, Lenox, Dumbarton. 
Bute, and Bute, Arran, "74 Rothſay, and 
Caithneſs, Caithneſs, | Wick. 
Renfrew, Renfrew, Renfrew, 
Stirling, Stirling, Stirling. 
Linlthgow, Weſt Lothian, 5 


hems Athol, Gow-" 
ry, Eroadalbin, ( Pi Athol, Scone, 
Perth, 0 Monteith, Stra- Blair, and Dun- 
| thern, Glenſhield, [nl keld. 
and Raynork, 
Kincardin, Merns Perwey. 
I Old Aberdeen, New 


Aberdeen, Fraſerſ- 
hurgh, and Peter- 
E 


Mar, Buchan, and 
Aberdeen, Strathbogie, 


Badenoch, 3 | 

bar, part of Rois 8 
and Murray, ſ lochy. 

Nairn, and { a rm. part of 146 Cromartie, 
| 1 
| 
. 


Inverneſs, Inver- 
Inverneſs, 28 


 Cromartie, ah 1 and Cro- | Tayae, add Tar- 
martie, bat. 

. le, Cow 4 2 
Knapdale, 1 | 
tyre, and Lorn; Inverary, Dunftaf- 


with part of the a nag, Killonmer, 


Argyle, 


Weſtern Iſies, par- ( and Campble- 
ticularly Iſla, jura, toon. 

Mull, Witt, Ferriff |; 
Col, and Liſmore, } U 


L 3 Sies, 
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Sheriffdoms and other 


Jubdi viſiong. 


Shires. Chief Tawns. 


14 | St. Andrew, Cou- 
per, Burnt Iſland, 
Fife, < Fife, | Dumterlin, Dy- 
| ſart, and Anſtru- 
ther 


Forſar, { Forfar, Angus, j Montroſe, and 


Forſar. 
Bamff, Strathdo- 
vern, Boytie, Euzy, 
Bamff. Balveny, —1 — 
vin, 


Kirkcud- Galloway, Eaſt } { . f 
bright, Part, Kirkcudbright. 


Sotherland, 1 Fart, 1 Strathy, Dornoch. 
Al Kinreſl . Fife, Part, Kinroſs, and che. 


and Kiaroſs manan. 
Roſs. Ifles of Sky, I 
Roſs, Lewis, Harris, Ar- Roſs 
drofs. and Glenelg. ] 


Elgin, Murray, 
Orkn Iſles of Orkney, and ö 1 Ka, and Skal- 
* Shetland loway. 


In all, thirty-three ſhires, which chuſe thirty repreſen- 
tatives to fit in the parliament of Great Britain; Bute, and 
Caithneſs, chufing alternately, as do Nairne, and Cromar- 
tie, Clackmanan, and Kinroſs. 

S. Do not the boroughs in Scotland chuſe repreſenta. 
tives? | 

M. Yes; as follow : 

Edinburgh, - 


8 
Kirkwall, Wick, Darnoch. Dingwall, and Tayn, = 
Fortroſe. Inverneſs, Nairn, and Forres, 7 EY 
Elgin, Cullein, Bamf, Inverary, and Kintire, - 3 


Aberdeen, . Mont toſe, W and Bre- 
chin, - = 9 
Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and St. Andrews, 1 
Crail, Kilrenny, * eaſt and weſt, * 
tenweem, 2 - 5 2 — 


—— 


— 
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Dyſart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne, and Burnt-iſland, - +» 
5 Innerkeithen, Dumfermlin, ny: Culroſs, 1 
tirling, - 1 
Glaſgow, Renfrew. Rutherglen, and Dumbarton, - 2 
H-ddington, Dumbar, North Berwick, Lau der, and 


Jedburgh, - ® o&S. -- 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lana - I 
Dumfries, * Annan, Lochmaban, and Kirk- 

cudbright, - 1 
Wigtown, New Galloway, Stranraer, ang White- 

horn, - WY 


Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Cambeltown, and Inverary, 2 
1. Clinate, S:il, Air, and Water, 


F. What is the climate of Scotland? 

M. It is different in different plices, occaſioned by the 
variety of its hills, valleys, rivers, and lakes; but in ge- 
neral it is agreeable and healthy. 

§. Is the air ſultry ? 

M. It is commonly moiſt and temperate, cxcept in the 
neighbaurhood of ſome very high mountains, which are 
perpetually covered with ſnow : where it is, for about nine 
months in the year, Leen and piercing. 

S. Is the ſoil 

M. By induſtry, 5 Kkilful agriculture, it may be ren- 
dered as fruitful as that of England, though vegetables will 
not come to maturity quite fo early. The inequality of | 
the ſoil in Scotland is ſurprifing; and has never been a 
counted for either by natural or local cauſes. 

S. Is the water good? 

AJ. Yes; it is pure, light and eaſy to the ſtomach; and 
ſome mineral ſprings have been diſcovetred. 


2. Myuntains and Foreſts. 


S. What are the principal mountains in Scotland? 

M. The Grampian- hills; the Pentland-hilts z Lammer 
Muir; and the Cheviot. or Teviot-hills. Betides thee, 
Scotland contains many detached mountains, fome of 
which are ſtupendouſly high, and of beautiful forms. 

S. Are there many large foreſts in this country ? 

'L 6 M. There 
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M. There is no doubt hut Scotland was once over-run 
with timber, and there ſtill remain ſeveral extenſive foreſts, 
Ettrick Wood, in the ſouth of Scotland, is ſuppoſed to be 
the remains of the Sylva Caledonia. or Caledonian Foreft. 
Fir trees grow in great perfection almoſt all over Scotland, 
and form very beautiful plantations. here are ſome 
woods in the Highlands. which extend twenty or thirty 
miles in length, and four or five 1n breadth, and produce 
moſt excellent oak; but being at a vaſt diſtance from water 
carriage, it is not of much emolument to the proprietors, 


3. Rivers and Lakes, 


S. What are the chief rivers in Scotland? 

M. The Forth, the Tay, the Spey, the Clyde, and 
the Tweed ; but beſides theſe, there are many of lefs note 
plentifully ſtocked with ſalmon, trout, and a variety of 
other fiſh. 

S. Does not Scotland abound in lakes? 

M. Yes, by the inhabitants called Lochs, the principal 
of which are the Loch Tay, the Loch Lomond, and the 
Loch Au. 'The Scots alſo frequently give the name 
loch to an arm of the ſea, of which Loch Fyn is one, and 
is üxty miles long and four broad. On the top of a hall, 
near Lochneſs, which is near two miles perpendicular. is a 
lake of freſh water, about ſixty yards in length, and hi- 
therto thought to be unfathomable. This lake never 
freezes; whereas the Lochanwin, or green lake, about 
ſeventeen miles from it, 1s perpetually covered with ice. 


4. Mines, Metals, Ec. 


§. What mines have they in Scotland? | 

M. It is aid to contain mines of gold, which were for- 
merly worked with ſucceſs; but have long been neglect- 
ed. The lead-mines, from whence ſeveral jand-holders de- 
rive a very large profit, are ſuppoſed to contain great 
quantities of filver. Some copper mines have been found 
near Edinburgh: and many parts in the eaſt, weſt, and 
northern counties of Scotland, produce various forts of ex- 
cellent - coal, of which large quantities are exported. 
Lime-ſtone, and free-ftone, ate here in great plenty. La- 
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pis Lazuli, is ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire ; Allum- 
mines have been found in Bamffshire : and chryftal. varie- 
gated pebbles, and other tranſparent ſtones, which admit 
of a moſt beautiful poliſh, are found in many parts of this 
country; as are talc. flint, fea-iſhells. potters-clay, ful- 
ler's earth, and elf-arrow-heads. Scotland likewiſe produ- 
ces great plenty of iron- ore, both in mines and ſtones. 


1 V. egetables, Fruits. Animals, Sc. 


F. What vegetables and fruits are produced in Scotland? 

M. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, he np, flax, and graſs 
for paſturage. In the ſouthern counties there are peaches, 
apricots, and nectarines; and the ſea coaſt produces vaſt 
quantities of marine plants, among which is the alga ma- 
rina, eſteemed very wholeſome by the inhabitants. 

S. Is fiſh plentiful in Scotland? 

M. Their lakes abound with fiſt of every kind, parti- 
eularly ſalmon : and of late years ſocieties have been formed 
by the Scots, for improving their fiſheries, which have 
fucceeded beyond expectation. 

S. Is Scotland famous for any particular animals? 

M. No; neither wild nor domeſtic. "he red deer and 
the roe-buck, are found in the Highlands, but their fleſh 
is very indifferent. 

S. Is there plenty of game? 

M. Yes; there are vaſt numbers of hares, grouſe, heath - 
cock, capperkaily, and tarmacan. | 


6. Number of Inhabilants, their Cufloms, Religion, Oc. 


S. What is the number of inhabitants in Scotland? 

M. It is generally fixed at about a million and a half of 
ſouls ; but this calculation reſts entirely upon vague conjec- 
ture, as no proper method has yet been taken to confirm it. 

S. What ſort of people are the Scots ? 

M. In their perſons. the lower claſs are commonly lean, 
raw-boned, clean-limbed, and diſtinguiſhed from moſt 
other nations, by very high cheek bones; but, on the 
other hand, they can endure incredible 5 and fa- 
tigues. Ihe poorer ſort of women are coarſe ; but, thoſe 
of diſtinction, do not yield the palm of beauty = > 

| . ournern 
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ſouthern neighbours. The gentlemen pique themſelves 
greatly upon their family, and antiquity of deſcent, The 
peaſants are very confined in their ideas, hut conform with 
vaſt chearfulneth to their ſtations. hey never enter alone 
into any deſperate enterprize ; but when a number of them 
are engaged in an underiaking, they execute it with won- 
derful ſagacity, perſeverance, and reſolution; nor is it in 
the power of bribes to overcome their ſworn fidelity to 
each other, 

S. Have they any cuſtoms peculiar to themſelves ? 

M. Several; among the foremoſt of which, is their 
fondneſs for the language of their anceſtors. They de- 
ligkt in the old Scotch diſhes. ſuch as the haggice, the 
ſheep's head finged, &c. &c. Their funerals are very re- 
markable. When a relation dies. the family ſends the 
beadle of the pariſh round with a paſſing bell, who folemnly 
announces the name of the deceaſed, and invites all his fel- 
low countrymen to the place of interment ; where, at the 
hour appointed, great numbers generally meet. No bu- 
rial ſervice 1s read over the body, nor any other ceremony 
uſed, than the neareſt relation thanking the company for 
their attendance, | 

S. Are they fond of amuſements ? 

M. The inhabitants of thoſe parts of Scotland, where they 
live chiefly by paſture, have a natural vein for poetry ; and 
the beautiful ſimplicity of the Scotch muſic has been juſtly 
admired. Dancing is a favourite amuſement in this country, 
which they perform with amazing agility, keeping exact 
time to their own tunes, Goff is a diverſion much uſed by 
the gentlemen, which, in a great meaſure, reſembles that of 
mall, formerly known in England. Curling is another 
game peculiar to the Scots ; being performed upon the ice 
with very large flat ſtones, wirich they hurl from a fixed 
place to a particular mark, and he who approaches neareſt 
to this 44 obtains the victory. 

F. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Scotland? 

M. Ude Preſbyterian : but different ſects are tolerated as 
in England? 

S. You mentioned the attachment of the Scots to the 
language of their anceſtors; what is the ancient language 


of Scotland? 
| M. The 


* 
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M. A diale& of the Celtic called Erſe : at preſent the 


moſt polite part of that nation ſpeak Engliſh; as do all 
the inhabitants of the ſouthern provinces, only varying the 
pronunciation. 


8. ManufaQures and Commerce. 


S. What manufactures is Scotland remarkable for? 

M. Several; among which are the following: iron, 
linen, thread, flowered and ftriped lawns, carpets, woollen 
caps, ſtockings, mittens, &c, 

S. Do they carry on an extenſive trade ? 

M. Of late years their commerce has been much impro- 
ved, and they now export vaſt quantities of their produce 
to the Britiſh ſettlements in America. Their trade with 
England is alſo very conſiderable, particularly in coals ; 
formerly they ſent numbers of black cattle into England, 


which an increaſe of home conſumption now, in a great 
meaſure, prevents, 


9. Fißberies. 


S. Is Scotland remarkable for fiſh ? 

M. Yes; it abounds in all kinds of freſh water fiſh, par- 
ticularly falmon, which the iahabitants cure, and ſend to 
the Levant, and fouthern markets, in vaſt quantities. All 
this ſhore is famous for herrings, which they alſo cure in 
great perfection. and export to America, &c. to the great 
emolument of their country. But the fiſheries of Scotland 
are not confined to their own coaſts; for they are deeply en- 

ged in the whale-fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of 


pitſbergen, the returns of which they find very conſidera» 
dle · 


10. Learning, and Learned Men, 


S. Does learning flouriſh in Scotland? 

M. There is no nation where it is more generally pro- 
moted. Beſides the univerſities of Edinburgh, St. An- 
drew's, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow, public ſchools are ereted 
in almoſt every pariſh, where children are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, gratis; ſo that the pooreſt pea- 
fant you meet boaſts theſe neceſary parts of education. 


There 
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There is alſo an inſtitution for the propagation of religion 
in foreign parts, and for the promotion of religion and 
learning at home. 

S. Has Scotland been famous for learned men? 

M. Ves; St. Patrick. the celebrated apoſtle of Ireland, 
was born in Scotland; and there are many writings ſtill ex- 
tant, which are convincing teſtimonies of the learning of 
thoſe times; among the 13 of u hich, are thoſe of 
Adamnanus. Barbour, who flouriſhed before Chaucer, 
was a famous poet, philoſopher, and hiſtorian. Bucha- 
nan's hiſtory 1s, even now, held in high efteem ; and let- 
ters from ſeveral kings of Scotland to neighbouring powers, 
will, to the lateſt ages, reflect honour on the compoſers of 
them. Ia more modern times this country has produced 
thoſe eminent mat'.cmaticians, Napier of Merchiſtog, the 
inventor of logaruhms, Keil, Gregory, and Maclaurin 
and the Pliyficians Pircairne, Monro, Whytt and Cullen; 
it has alſo to boaſt the moral philoſophy of Hutcheſon, 
the poetry of "Thomſun the eloquence of Blair, and the 
hiſtories of the late pro'efor Robertſon. 


tl, Aniquities and Curioſities, 


$. What antiquities are there in Scotland ? 

M. Several remai:s of Roman caftellas. and pretentures, 
or walls reaching acroſs the iſland, are yet to be traced by 
a curious obſerver. Ayricola's camp, at the foot of the 
Grampian hills, is ſti l very perfect; befides which, coins, 
urns, utenſils, inſcriptions, and other remains of Roman 
antiquity, have been ound here in ſuch numbers, as ren- 
der it impoLible to particularize them. 

S. What natural curioſities does Scotland boaſt ? 

M. Verv few, «©xcept their lakes and mountains, of 
which I have already given you a defcription. Upon 
the top of a ountain, called Scorna Lappick, in 
Roſsſhire, tweri:y miles diſtant from the ſea, are found 
great numbers of oyſter, and other ſea-ſhells; together 
with a heap of white ſtones, which are clear as cryſtal. 
In Fitethire, there are feieral caverns of extraordinary di- 
menſions; and at Clains, in Aberdeenſhire, is a petrifying 
cave, where the water, which is perpetually dropping from 
the top of the rock, conſolidates ſoon after it is fallen to 
the bottom, 

12. H- 
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12. Hiftarical Events. 


3. Are the Scots a very ancient people ? 

A, Yes; they are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from the 
*cythians, who having conguered the former inhabitants, 
gave their own name to this country. Agricola was the 
arſt Roman general who attacked this people, but it does 
not appear that they were ever entirely ſubdued. 

S, Was not England and Scotland engaged in ſeveral 
wars againſt each other. 

AM, Yes, with various ſucceſs; and in the year 1290, 
upon the death of Alexander III. king of Scotland, John 
Baliol, and Robert Bruce, became competitors for the 
crown. After ſome time, they fixed on Edward 1. of 
England, as arbitrator ; and that monarch adjudged it to 
Baliol, whom he ſoon after dethroned; and having oblte 

d him to mace a formal ſurrender of the crown of >cot- 
land, he forced the Scots to fign inſtruments of their ſub- 
jection to England. 

S. Were they eaſy under this ſubjeftion ? 

M. No; Bruce, who had conteited tne crown with Ba- 
liol, being dead, the Scots proclaimed his ſon king, and 
ſeveral battles were fought between him and Edward: par- 
ticularly one at Bannoch-burn, where che Engliſh were en- 
tirely defeated. Bruce at length recovered the freedom of 
his country, and made an advautageous peace with Eng- 
land. 

S. When did the family of the Stuarts firſt aſgend the 
throne of Scotland ? 

M. In the year 1371, when Robert II who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Robert I. became poſſeſſed of the crown 
in right of his wife; and the hereditary ſucceiſion was con- 
tinued in this family from that period. till the abdication 
of James VII. of Scotlind. and II. of England 

S. How came the kings of Scotland to gain poſſeſſion 
of the crown of England ? 

M. James IV. of Scotland, having married a daughter 
of Henry VII. of England, his grandion, James VI. on 
the death of his couſin, queen Elizabeth aſc-nded the 
throne of this kingdom, by the title of James I. Scot- 
land and England, however, were conſidered as entirely 
diſtinct 
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diſtinct from each other, till the reign of queen Anne, 
when the act of union was paſſed, whereby the two king- 
doms were united, under the name of Great Britain, 


13. The Iſland: of Scotland. 


g. How many Scotiſh iſlands are there? 

M. There are three principal eluſters of them, viz, 1. 
The Orcades. which lie north of Dungſby-head, between 
59 and 60 degrees of north latitude; divided from the 
continent by Pentland Frith, and conſiſt of about thirty 
ifles. 2, The Shetland iſles which lie north eaſt of the Or- 
cades, between ho and 61 degrees of north latitud:. Theſe 
iſles, which are forty-fix in number, compoſe part cf the ſhire 
of Orkney. 3. The Hebcides, or more properly Hebudes, 
or Weſtern Ifles. fituated between 55 and 59 degrees of 
north latitude, of which there are a great number ; but the 
principal are Mull, Lewis, and Harries. 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in theſe iſlands ? 

M. There are the remains of ſeveral Druidical temples, 
churches, for:s, and other large buildings. In Hoy, one of 
the Weſtern Ifles, is a ſort of hermitage, cut out of a ſtone, 
called the dwarf ftone, thirty-fix feet long. eighteen broad, 
and nine thick. The entrance is by a ſquare hole, about 
two feet high ; and the inſide of this remarkable place, con- 
tains a bed, and pillow, hewn out of the ſtone, wide 
and long enough, for two men to lie on: in the center is 
a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a chimney, and at 
the further end of the room, a couch. In another of the 
Weſtern Ifles, called Jona, or St. Columb-Kill, famous 
for affording ſanctuary to St. Columba. and other learned 


men, in the times of barbariſm, is a church called St, 


Mary, which is built in form of a cathedral. The fteeple 
is large, and the cupola twenty-one feet ſquare. The 
doors and windows are curiouſly carved. and the altar of 
moſt beautiful marble. Here are ſeveral tombs, which, 
by the inſcriptions, contain the bodies of ſome Scotch, or 
Iriſh kings; but the tomb of St. Columba, which is like- 
wiſe in this church, is without any inſcription. 

S. Do not the inhabitants of the Hebrides pretend to 
the gift of prophecy ? 


M. Ves; 


JJ. ð œÿ C 
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M. Ves; they term it ſecond-ſight; and the adepts in 
this ſcience, pretend that they have certain revelations, or 
preſentations, either real, or typical, which ſwim be- 
tore their eyes. of events that are to happen in the com- 
paſs of twenty-four, or forty-eight hours. But it is ob- 
ſervable, that not any two of theſe prophets agree as to 
the manner and form of theſe revelations : nor have they 
any fixed method for interpreting their typical appearances. 
It ſeems therefore to proceed from an enthufiattical ima- 
gination ; and that their pretended prophecies are the mere 
effects of viſionary deluſion. 


DIALOG UL III. 
Trelund. 


Sd. \ HAT are the boundaries of Ireland ? 

M. St. George's Channel, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Deucaledonian Sen. St. George's Channel ſe- 
parates its eaſtein ſhore from England; on the north it is 
bounded by the Deucaledonian ſea; and on the weſt and 
ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean. | 

S. Between what parallels of latitude, and circles of lone 
gitude, 13 Ireland fituated ? | 

M. Between 51 and 56 deg. of north latitude ; and be- 
tween 5 and 10 deg. of weſt longitude | 

S. What are the dimenfions of this iſland ? 

M. It is about three hundred milcs in length, and 150 
in breadth, and contains about 17,927,864 t.ngliſh acres. - 
Mr. Templeman, who makes the length to he 275 miles, 
and the breadth 159, gives it an area of 27,457 ſquare 
miles. 

S. Is the diſtance great between Wales and Ireland ? 

M. No; it is not more than 45 miles from Wexford 
to St. David's, in Wales, and about the ſame diſlance from 
Dublin to Holyhead, the weſternmoſt promontory bf the 
iſland of Angleſey. The diſtance is much leſs between the 
coaſts of Ireland and Scotland ; the channel that divides 
them being only 16 miles in breadth. 

S. What are the principal diviſions and ſubdiviſions of 
Ireland ? 

M. It 
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A. It is divided into provinces, and theſe are ſubdivided 
into counties, as in the follow ing table: 


Province, 


Leinſter, 


Uller, 


Cuntiet, 


Dublin, 
Lout)h, 
Wicklow, 
Wextord, 

1 Longford, 

7 Ealt NMeath, 
Weſt Weath, 

j King's County, 
| (Queen's County, 


{ Down, 
Armagh, 
Monaghan, 
Cavan, 
Antrim 
Londonderry, 
Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, 
| Donnegal, 
Leitrim, 
Roſcommon, 


Connaught, 4 Mayo, 


Sligo, 

| Galway 

Clare, 
Cork, 


Munſter, ] Kerry 


S, What is the ſoil of Ireland ? 


| Limerick, 
| Iipperary, 
(Waterford, 


Cie 7% WINS 
Dublin, 
Drogheda, 
Wicklow. 
Vextord. 
Lonoford, 
Trim. 
Mullingar. 
Fhillipſtobn. 
Nuryborough. 
Kilkenny. 
Naas and Athy, 
Carlow. 

Down Patrick, 
Charlemont. 
Monhaghan, 
Cavan. . 
Carrickfergus, 
Derry. 2 
Omagh. 
Enniſkillen, 
Donnegal. 
Leitrim. 
Roſcommon, 
Ballinrobe. 
dligo. 
Galway, 
Ennis. 

Cork. 

Tralee. 
Limerick. 
Clonmel. 


Waterford. 


1. Soil, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, and For:i:. 


M. Like that of all other countries, different in diffe- 
tent parts of the iſland ; but, in gencral, extremely fruit- 
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ful, and excellently adapted to the culture of all kinds of 
grain; and of late years, huſbandry is greatly improved in 
that nation. Great quantitics of fine hemp and flax are 
raiſed in the northern parts of Ireland, of infinite advan- 
tage to their linen manufacture; there is alſo excellent 
patture and meadow-land in almoſt every part of the king- 
dom. 

S, What are the names of the principal rivers in Ireland? 

M. The Shannon. the Liffey, the Boyne, the Ban, 
and the Lurgan water; beſides which, it abounds with 
others of leſo note. | 

S. Are there any lakes in that kingdom ? 

M. Several; particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and 
Connaught; and the great lake, called Lough Neagh, be- 
tween the counties of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, 1s 
famous for its ſiſh and petrifying quality. 

S. Are there any remarkable high mountains in Ireland? 

M. Slicu Denard, one of the higheſt, has been calcula- 
ted at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. The moun- 
tains of Mourne and Iveah, in the county of Down, equal, 
if not exceed Sheu Denard in height; beſides which, 
there are numbers not ſo high. "lhe Iriſh have a particu- 
lar method of diltinguiſhing the ſize of their mountains: a 
knock, ſigniſi-s a low hill, unconnected with any other 
eminence ; a live, d notes a craggy high mountain, gra- 
dually aſcending, and continued in ſeveral ridges; and 
beinn, or bin, is their appellation for the higheſt moun- 
tains, | 

S. What foreſts are there in that kingdom? 

M. The principal ones lie in Leinſter, the King's and 
Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In 
Ultter, Donnegal, 'Tyrone, Fermanagh, Loughlin, Earn, 
and in the northern part of the county of Down; there 
are likewiſe other large foreſts, which contain excellent 
tlnber, 


2. Bays and Harbors. 


S. What bays and h:rbours are there in Ireland? 
M. Several exceeding fine ones, viz. Waterford Haven ; 
Carlinford Haven; Strangford Haven; Ship Haven; 


Lonegal Haven; Galway Haven; Smerwick. or St. 
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ick Haven; Caſtle Haven; Limerick Haven ; 
Glandore Haven; Kinſale Haven; Cork Haven; Car- 
rickfergus Bay : Dingle Bay ; Kilmore Bay ; Bantry Bay ; 


Dunmanus Bay: Baltimore Bay. and Killebegs Harbour. 


Befides the havens I have mentioned, which are all unbarr- 
ed, are the following, ſome of which are barred ; Wex- 
ford ; Wicklow; Dublin; Drogheda; Dundalk ; Dun- 
drum, Killough; Ardglaſs; Old Fleet; Donagadee ; 
Glenarm; allycaſtle; Colerain, or Ban Haven; St. 
Helens, corrupted into the Tellen; M*Sway's Bay; Bally- 
ſhannon ; Sligo; Moy ; Roundſtone Pay; Tralee ; 
Younghall; and Dungarvon. Excluſive of which, there 
are many other bays and roads, where ſhips, if diſtreſſed, 
may put in for relief. 


3. Feggtable and Animal Production:. 


S. Does Ireland produce plenty of vegetables? 

M. I have already, in ſpeaking of the ſoil, obſerved, 
that this country is very fruitful, and ſhall add, that its 

roduftions are much the ſame with thoſe of England, 
Torf and moſs are to be found all over the kingdom ; 
which, in places where coals are ſcarce, make excellent 
fewel. 

S. What animals are there in Ireland? 

M. None peculiar to that country, except the wolf-dogs, 
which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like grey- 
hounds, and 2 — 4 gentle. Theſe dogs have almoſt 
cleared Ireland of wolves, of which there were formerly a 

reat many. Hogs, ſheep, and black cattle, are bred 
E. in prodigious numbers; and rabbits are ſaid to be 
more numerous than in England. 

S. Have they plenty of fiſh ? 

M. Yes; their coaſts abound with every kind, and 
ſome of them larger and better than thoſe of England, 
Their rivers and lakes are full of fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, 


4. Metals and Minerals. 


S. What mines have they in Ireland ? 
M. Of late years ſeveral have been diſcovered, contain- 
ing filrer and lead, the richeſt of which is at Wicklow; 


and 
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and a copper and lead mine have been found at Tipperary. 
At Kilkenny there is a coal mine, the coals from which 
have the fingular property of emitting very little, or no 
ſmoke. here are ſeveral quarrires of marble, ſome of 
which contain a fort of red and white ſtriped porphyry. 
Fine red flate is found all over the kingdom; and at 
Tipperary there is excellent free-ſtone for building, Iron 
Ore is alſo dug in ſeveral parts of Ireland. 


5. Commerce and Mann factu res. 


S. In what does the trade of Ireland conſiſt? 

M. In her vaſt exports of linen-cloth, yarn, lawns, 
cambrics, beef, pork. green hides. and ſome tanned lea- 
ther, calf ſkins, tallaw, candles, butt-r, cheeſe, ox and 
cow horns. ox-hair, horſe hair, ſome lead, copper-ore, 
herriags, dried fiſh, rabbit ſkins, furr, otter-ſkins, goat- 
ſkins. and ſalmon Their wool and bay-yarn are by law 
allowed o be exported to England only; but great quan- 
tities of both are {muggl-d into other countries. 

S. What are the principal manutactures? . 

M. Linen and ſtuffs; bo h which they have carried to 
an amazing height of periection. 


6. Trhabitants, Cuftoms, Tc. 


S. What number of inhabitants does Ireland contain? 

M. At the commencement of the preſent century, the 
number of inhabitants in Ireland was thought to be about 
two millions; whereas, in 1672, there were, according to 
Sir William Petty, no more than 1, ioc, o. But from the 
accounts laid before the houſe of commons in 1786, (as re- 
turned by the hearth money collectors) the number of 
houſes in Ireland amounted to 474.234. If we add to this the 
probable increaſe fince, and allow for the numbers inten- 
tially or unavoidably overlooked in ſuch returns, we may 
reaſonably conclude that the preſent actual amount 1s 
500,000. | 

We are next to conſider the average number of perſons 
we ſhould allow to each houſe. In the peaſants cottages in 
Ireland, (perhaps the moſt populous in the world) Mr, 
Young in ſome parts found the average 6 and 6+ ; others 
have found it in different places to be ?; and Dr. Hamilton 

in 
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in his account of the iſland of Ragbery enumerates the 
houſes, and diſcovered the average therein to be 8. In 
the cities and principal towns, the houſes, particularly in 
the manufacturing parts, generally contain ſeveral families, 
and from different accounts the numbers in ſuch are from 
10 up ſo high as 70. It may not, therefore, perhaps. be 
very erroneous to take the average for the whole iſland, at 
8 perſons for each houſe, by which multiplying the number 
of houſes the population of Ireland will amount to four 
millions. 

S. What ſort of people are the Iriſh ? 

M. The lower claſs are a ſtrong-hodied, nimble, active 
people ; ignorant, and uncivilized ; implacable, and vio- 
lent; impatient of abuſe and injury; but, on the other hand, 
they are brave quick of apprehenſion, courteous to ſtran- 
gets, and patient under hardſhips. I hoſe of ſuperior rank 
are polite, and extremely hoſpitable. - 

S. What peculiar cuſtoms have they ? 

M. In the interior parts of the kingdom many old cuf- 
toms ſtill prevail, particularly their funeral hon lings; and 
that of placing a dead body. with a plate on it, upon the 
table, and expoſing it before their doors, in order to excite 
the charity of paſſengers. They likewiſe hold meetings 
on Sundays, and dance to the muſic of bagpipes; but their 
mirth generally terminates in violent quarrels. I hey live 
in mean huts, or cabbins, built of clay and ftraw, with a 
partition in the middle, formed of the ſame materials: 
one of theſe rooms accommodates the family, who live and 
fleep promiſcuoufly, having their fires of turf in the center 
of the floor. with an opening through the roof for a chim- 
ney ; the other ſerves tor their cow and horſe: in which, 
together with a ſpot for their potatoes, and fome poultry, 
their whole wealth conſiſts. ; 

S. What language do they ſpeak ? | 

AI. The Iriſh language is originally the ſame as the Bri- 
eiſh, cr Welſh ; but from a mixture of other languages, has 
been materially altered. The common people ſpeak both 
Iriſh and Engliſh, but the uſage of the former gives them a 
particular tone in the pronunciation of the latter, 


7. Religion, Univerſity, public Schools, Te. 
d. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Ireland? 


M. The 


— 
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M. The ſame with that of England; but, in the more 
uncultivated parts, popery prevaiis; and the Iriſh papiſts 
ſtill retain their nominal biſhops, &c. who ſubſiſt on the 
voluntary gifts of their followers. Ireland alto contains 
great numbers of preſbyterians, anabaptiſts, quakers, and 
methodiſis. 

S. Are there any univerſities in Ireland? 

AM. Only that of Dublia, which conſiſts of one college, 
under the title of The College of the Holy and Undivi- 
ded Trinity, near Dublin. founded by the moſt ſerere 
queen Elizabeth.” The firſt ſtone of it was laid on the 
thirteenth of March, 159i ; and on the ninth of January, 
1593, the firſt ſtudents were admitted into it. It conſitts 
of a provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows. and 
ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, who have ſome maintenance 
upon the foundation; the whole number educated in it are 
about five hundred. 

S. Are there any public ſchools ? ; 

M. Several free-ſchools have been frequently erected 
in this kingdom. from the time of Janes I. for civilizing 
and converting the Iriſh papiſts to proteſtaniiſm ; and in 
the year 1717, the incorporated ſociety for promoting 
Engliſh proteſtant working-ſchools u as inſtituted at Dub- 
lin, and has been carried on ever fince with the utmo? 
ſucceſs. 

S. Has Ireland been famous for learned men * 

M. Great numbers; among whom it will be ſufficient to 
particulacize archbiſhop Uſher, dean Swift, and Con- 
greve. 


8. Curiofitier, . 


S. What curioſities are there in Ireland 
M. Several; but that which deſerves the greateit atten- 
tion is, what is called the Giant's Qauſeway. This amazing 
work of nature is ſituated in the county of Aantiim, or 
which Dr. Pococke, late biſhop of Offory, has given us 
the following deſcription. “ I meaſured,” ſays that cele- 
brated traveller, © the moſt weſterly point at high water, 
to the diſtance of 3“ feet from the cliff; but was told, 
that at low water it extended 60 feet farther upon a de- 
ſcent, till it was loſt in the fea. Upon meaſuring the eaſt- 
en. 
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ern point, | found it 540 feet from the cliff, and ſaw a: 
much more of it as of the other, where it winds to the eaſt, 
and is like that loſt in the water. The cauſeway is com- 
poſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three ſides to 
eight. The eaſtern point. where it joins the rock, termi- 
nates in a perpendicular cliff, formed by the wy hides 
of the pillars, ſome of which are thirty-three feet four 
inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints, or 
ſtones, lying one upon another, from fix inches to about a 
foot in thickneſs ; and what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe 
Joints are ſo convex, that their prominences are nearly quar- 
ters of ſpheres, round each of which is a ledge. which holds 
them together with the greateſt firmneſs. every ſtone heing 
concave on the other fide, and fitting in the exacteſt man- 
ner the convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. 
The p'llars are from one to two feet in diameter, and ge- 
nerally conſiſt of about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate 
very eaſily. and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
pillars as far as to the edge o; the water. But this is not 
the moſt ſingular part o this extraordinary curioſity, the 
cliffs themſelves being ſtill more ſurprizing. From the 
bottom, which is of black ftone, to the height of about 
ſixty feet, they are divided at equal diſtances by ſtripes of a 
reddiſh fone, that reſembles a cement about four inches in 
thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of the ſame 
black ſtone, w'th a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. 
Over this is another ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the 
ſame manner; then a ftratum of the red ſtone twenty feet 
deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillars ; above 
thee pillars lies another ſtratum of black one, twenty feet 
high ; and above this again, another ftratum of upright 
pillars, 1 in ſome places to the tops of the cliffs, in 
others not ſo high and in others again above it, where 
they are called the chimneys. The face of theſe clitts ex- 
tends above three Engliſh miles.” Befides the Giant's 
Cauſeway, there are feveral other natural curioſities to be 
met with in [reland, confifting of romantic proſpects, ca- 
taracts, and cavities; and at Dunmore, in the county of 
Kilkenny, is a cave, the vaults of which are in ſome parts 
extremely high, the arches being ſupported by large and 
regular columns, and in others by huge craggy rocks. The 
extent of this cave has never been aſcertained, many oy 
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fons having loſt their lives in the attempt. The principal 
artificial curioſities in Ireland, are the round Pharos, or 
ſtone towers, which ſtand upon the coaſts, and are ſuppoſed 
to have been built by the Danes ahd Norwegiaus, who 
made uſe of them as ſpy towers, and light-houſes. 


9. Corftitution, Government, and Revenues. 


S. What is the conſtitution of Ireland? 0 

M. At preſent it differs very little from that of England. 

S. How is it governed? 

M. A viceroy, ſtiled lord lieutenant, is appointed and 
ſent over by the king of England. whom he repreſents, to 
preſide over public affairs. The parliament is the ſupreme 
court. being convened by the king's writ, and prorogued, 
or digolred at his pleaſure. The laws are made by the 
houſes of lords and commons. after which they are ſent to 
England for the royal approbation : when, if approved of 
by his majeſty and council, they paſs the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, and are returned. 

S. What are the revenues of Ireland? 

M. They are ſuppoſed to pay almo!t a million ſterling per 
annum, of which large ſums are granted away in penſions, 


10. Hi.ſterical Events, 


S, What account do hiſtorians give us of the ancient 

ſtate of Ireland? | 
M. None which can be called fatisfaory, except that 
it was governed by ſeveral petty princes, and frequently 
invaded by the Danes, till the reign of Henry IL. of Eng- 
land. who, provoked at the frequent piracies of the Iriſh, 
and the aſſiſtance they gave his enemies, reſolved to ſubdue 
them, which having accompliſhed in the year 1172, he 
gave the title of lord of Ireland to his ſohn John. T his 
prince erected part of the provinces of Leintter and Mun- 
tter into twelve counties, but the other parts of Ireland ſtill 
continued to be governed by their own laws, paying only a 
nominal ſuhjection to John. The ſuccefſes of Robert 
Bruce raiſed great commotions among the Iriſh, who were 
tempted to transfer their allegiance from the kings of Eng- 
land, to thoſe of Scotland, and Edward Bruce was actual- 
ly crowned king of Dundalk ; but he being defeated and 
M 2 lain, 
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lain, the Iriſh ſubmitted to Edward II. who paſſed fere- 
ral excellent lavs with regard to their country. "They ap- 
pear to have remiined quiet during the ſubſequent part of 
this reign ; but in that of Edward II. they once more re- 
belled {his monarch hiring ſubaued the kingdom, 
treated the nation with ſuch lenity, as entirely gained their 
affections. The attachment of the Iriſh to the houſe of 
York, was very itrong; for after the death of Richard 
III. they very warmly embraced the cauſe of L:mbert 
Simnel, and afterwards that of Perkin V\ arbeck, of both 
whom I gave you an account when treating of England. 
Henry VII. however, did not reſent their behaviour; for 
afrer the defeat of theſe adventurers, he treated them with 
great lenity, only obliging them to take a freſh oath of 
alleg ance to his government. Hitherto the kings of Eng- 
land had only aſſumed the appellation of lords of Ireland; 
but Henry VIII. finding the Iriſh entertained a very mean 
opinion of his dignity, took the title of king of Ireland, 
which his ſucceſſors have continued ever fince. This expe- 
dient produced the d-fired effect, for the Iriſh cheertully 
paid L oh ſubmiſſion to their king, which they refuſed to 
their lord; even O'Neil. who pretended to be ſucceſſor to 
the laſt paramount king of Irelind, ſwore allegiance to 
Henry, and was, in return, created earl of Tyrone. Du- 
ring the reign of queen Mary, the [rith were very quiet; 
but being moſt of them papiſts, they proved a continual 
ſource ot uneatineſs to Elizabeth. Kehellions were perpe- 
tually forming at the iaftigation of Rome, Sf ain, and 
other catholic powers. The attainders when paſſed in 
this and the ſucceeding reigns, veited in the crown five 
hundred and eleven thouſand, four hundred, and fixty-five 
acres in diff-rent counties in Ireland. In the reign ct 
Charles I. the Iriſh being flattered by their prieits with the 
hopes of not only regaining the lands of their anceſtors but 
likewiſe of entirely extirpating the proteſtaat religion, 
which by this time had made a conſiderable progreſs in. 
Ireland, entered into a diabolical conſpiracy for maſſacre- 
ing all the Engliſh in that kingdom. Happily their vile 
plot was diſcovered by the government at Dublin, which 
revented their taking poſſeſſion of that city; but their 
Lord ſcheme of the maſſacre was in a great meaſure execu- 
ted, and many thouſands of both ſexes, and all ages. were 
inhumanly murdered, Theſe cruelties, however, e 8 
verein 
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ſeverely retaliated upon the Iriſh by Cromwell, that der. 
ing the reign of Charles II. they were perlectly quiet. 
Atter the revolution, Ireland afforded an aiyluin to Jams 
It and the mhabitan's ſhewed a firmer attachment to. and 
exerted themſelves with more ariour in tis cauſe, than he 
did himſelf After two battles, Janes abandoned Ireland; 
and the eitatcs of nu nbers of the Triſh nobility, his adac- 
hents, were declated fortiired. From this period the af- 
tairs of Ireland becam intimately connected with thoſe of 
England, Many d.(pures. hosen er, occationally arofe be- 
tween the two counties; the Irith complaining that their 
trade was ſubject do many unzad ant t judicious rei raints 
by the parliament of Kugland; until, at length, in the time 
of the American war, numerous corps of volunteers hav- 
ing been raited in Ireland, which at length increaſed to not 
leſs than $6,000 men, well armed and accoutred. the re- 
moni rances from that country were thonght to deſerve ſuch 
ſerious attention, that, in the year 1782, a number of the 
old laws which teſtricted the trade of Ir land, were repeal- 
ed; and the independence of the Irih parliament fully ac- 
knowledged. In the year 1785. ſome further commercial 
regulations were made between the two kingdoms. But 
in a few years after ſtill more violent difcontents aroſe; iu 
e nſequence of the Iriſh catholics demandiag a total repeal 
of all the diſqualifications under which they laboured ; and 
a Frong party being formed in favour of a reform in the 
parliamentary repreſentation. The revolution in France 
having taken place about this time, theſe demands and dif- 
putes were eagerly fomented by the adherents to the prin- 
eiples of the new republic, who wiſhed to revolutionize the 
country, and erct a government on the model of, and 
connected with, that of France, Theſe had united their 
partiſans in an extenlive ſociety, under the name of United 
Ir: zen, all bound by oaths. adminiſtered fecretly, to be 
faithful to each other. This ſociety, as has fince appeared 
by the confeſſion of their principal leaders, ſent emiſſaries 
to France, to engage the Directory to invade Ireland, re- 
preſenting that the French troops would be immediately 
joined by almoſt the whole body of the people. An expe- 
dition was, accordingly, fitted out, the command of which 
was given to general Hoche ; and ſeveral men of war cane 
into Bantry bay; but the fleet having been diſperſed, and 
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the commander in chief not being with them, no landing 
was attempted, and the expedition :otally tailed. 

he government now proceeced to take the moſt rigor- 
ous meaſures to detect and ſu preſs the conſpiracy, mea- 
ſures, in fact. the ſeverity of which nothing but neceſſity 
ce: uld excuſe and which, ſoon after, forced the fecrer con- 
ſpirators into open rebellion. Conſiderable bodies of them 
appeared in arms, in the month of May, 1798. and made a 
regular attack on the town of Naas, in which they were 
repulſed. but they ſoon after found means to make them- 
felves maſters of Wexford, which they held for ſome time. 
O her bands of inſurgents appeared at the ſame time in 
the north ot Ireland. They were all. however, defeated 
with great loſs, in different engagements, and the rebel- 
hon. for that time, at leaft, ertirely ſuppteſſed. 

In the month of Auguſt following the French ſent three 
frigates, which landed about Bco men, together with a 
quantity of arms for the uſe of the inſurgents in Killala 
Pay. Theſe troops, which were commanded by general 
Humbert, were joined by a number of the diſaffected Irith, 
and repulſed a body of troops by which they were attacked, 
under general Lake. They were, however, ſoon after 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war to the army under 
Lord Cornwallis. 

Many perſons, ſome of them of conſiderable eminence, 
were condemned and executed for being engaged in this re- 
bellion. Among others Mr. Oliver Bond, an opulent mer- 
chant of Dublin, was found guilty: when an offer was 
made by the principal leaders of the conſpiracy then in cuſ- 
tody, that if his life ſnould be ſpared, and thoſe not yet 
tried, permitted to go into voluntary baniſhment, they would 
make a full confeſſion of all the ſecret meaſures that had 
been taken in the courſe of exciting the rebellion, and the 
ſyſtem on which they had proceeded, in training and arm- 
ing their partiſans. This propoſal was accepted, and Mr. 
Oliver Bond pardoned : though he ſoon after died ſuddenly in 
priſon. Arthur O*Connor. Emmet, and Dr. M*Nevin, who 
tigned this confeſſion, ſtill remain in confinement, with ſe- 
veral others, and have lately been removed to priſons in 
Scotland. The rebellion appears to be entirely extinguiſhed, 
though many acts of viulence ate ſtill committed in various 
parts of the country, 

As 
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As a remedy for theſe diftraftiors and outrages, the pre- 
ſent migiſters of the Britiſh government have lately recom- 
mended a nin of the two Kingdoms {imilar to that of Scot- 
land with Englind. The meaſure has been approved by 
both Houſes of the Englrh parliament, and the Houſe of 
Lords in Ireland, but rejected by the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons. It appears, likewiſe, to be extremely unpopular in 
Ireland, and whether it will be carried into effect is as yet 
very doubtful. 


DIAL OG UE IX. 


The Iſles bf Man, Ferſey, Cueruſey, Cc. 


HE Ifle of Man is fivated in St. George's Channel, 

at an equal diſtance from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Its length from north to fouth, is about thirty 
miles its breadth from eight to fiſteen; and the latitude of 
the middle of the iſland is , 4 deg. 16 min. north. 


1. Air, Sil, Vegetable and Animal Productions. 


S. Is the air of the Iſle of Van wholeſome ? 

M. Ve; the climate is much the ſame as that of the 
north of England. 

S. Is the foil fruitful? | 

M. The champain graund produces wheat, harley, oats, 
rye, flax, hemp, and all forts of roots and pulſe; but the hilly 
paris are barren, In the valleys there is excellent paſturage, 
which a ridge of mountains, running acroſs the iſle, con- 
_ tributes to fertilize. 

S, Are there any animals peculiar to this place? 

M. None ; there are a ſmall breed of horſes on the iſland 
which are very ſwift and hardv. The coatts abound with. 
ſ-a-fowl, and the puffins, which breed in rabbit holes, are 
eſteemed very delicious eating, 


2. Mines, Harbours, and Curioftticr, 


S. Have they any mines in the Iſle of Man? 
M 4 M. None 
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. None that are worked, thougi it is ſaid to abound 
with lead, iron, and copper ; and alſo with quarries of mar- 
ble, flare, and ſtone. 

S, What harbours does it contain? 

M. Douglas harbour, and Ramſey bay; the former of 
which has a mole extending to the fea; and in the latter, 
ſhips may ride fafe from all winds, except thoſe at north- 
eait. 

S. Does it boaſt of any curioſities ? 

M. Ves; but they confiit chi: fy of Runic ſepulchral in- 
ſcriptions, which are ſometimes dug up, together with an- 
tient monuments of brais, diggers, and other weapons, 


partly of braf-, and partly of pure gold. 
3. Religion and hiſtorical Exen!s. 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of this iſland ? 

M. I hat of the church of England. 

S. Is it remarkable for any hiſtorical events? 

N. Hiſtory frequently mentions the kings of Man, who 
for ſome ages were maſters of thoſe ſeas; till in 1962, 
Alexander II. king of Scotland, ſubdued the iſland, from 
which time it continued tributary to that crown, till it was 
reduced by Edward I. of England. Edward III. beſtowed 
it on his favourite, the carl of Saliſbury. Henry IV. gave 
it firſt to the Northumberland family, and then to Sir John 
Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls of Derbe, enjoyed it, 
till by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of 
Athol, who married the fiſter of the lat lord Derby. For 
many years this place ſwarmed with ſmugglers, outlaws, 
debtors, &c. whete they lived ſecure from the reach of the 
laws. The government having taken this into conſidera- 
tion, in the beginning of the year 1764. a treaty was ſet 
on foot for the purchaſe of the iſland by the Britiſh erown, 
which in 1765, was concluded, in conſideration of the 
ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds being paid to the proprie- 
tor. In conſequence of this purchaſe, his majeſty has now 
the ſame rights, powers, and prer”gatives, as the former 
owners enjoyed. But. though the form of its government is 
altered, the duke ſtill rctains his territorial property in the 
illand. 


The 
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The iflands of Jerſ-y, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark, 
are all ſituated in the Engliſh channel. They lie in a cluſ- 
ter in Mount St. Michael's Bay, between Cape La Hogue, 
in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle, in Brittany. The com- 
run diſtance between Jerſey and Sark, is ſeven leagues ; 

tween ſerſey and Alderney, nine leagues; and between 
Jerſey and Guernſey, ſeven leagues. 

Jerſey lies fartheſt within the bay, in 49 deg. - min. 
north latitude, and in the ſecond degree, 26 min. welt longi- 
tude ; it is about 12 miles in length. 

Guern'ey is thirteen miles and a half from ſuuth-weſt to 
north-eaſt, and twelve and a halt, where bruadeit, from eat 
to welt. 

Aldernev is about eight miles in compaſs, and only ſe- 
parated from Normardy by a narrow ftretgt:t, called the 
Race, 

dark is a very ſnall iſland, entirely dependent upon 
Gueraſcy. 

S. What is the air and foil of theſe iſlands? 

M. They are all exc-edingly healthy, particularly jericy. 
which, though Guernſey is the largeſt and fineſt iſland, is 
much better peopled and cultivated; the valleys are very 
fruirful, and contain plenty of iLeep and cattle; but huſ- 
bandry is much neglected by the inhabitants, who employ 
themſ-Ives chiefly in cultivating their orcha:ds, and making 
cyder, with which both theſe iſlunds abound ; thev are like- 
wile very intent upon the improvement of commerce. 

S. In what does their trade conſiſt? 

M. At Jecſey chere is a manufacture of ſtockings, which, 
together with caps, form the fiaple commodity of that 
place; but a confiderable trade in fih is carried on between 
theſe iſlands and Newfoundland, and they diſpoſe of their 
cargoes in the Mediterranean. The Jerſey honey is eſteem- 
ed very fine. 

S. Have they fiſh and fowl ? 

M. Yes, exceedingly goed; and jerſey has ſome of both 
peculiar to the iſland. 

S. What is the eſtabliſhed 1eligion of theſe iſlands ? 

M. That of the church of England, but formerly they 
were all Calviniſts. . 

S. What language do the inhabitants ſpeak ? 
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- A very bad French, with an intermixture of Engliſh 
words. 

S, Are there any anecdotes in hiſtory relative to theſe 
iſlands? 

M. They all originally belonged to the Normans, and 
Jerſey is famous for affording protection to Charles II. dur- 
ing his exile. 

S. What is their form of government? 

M. Jerſey and Guernſey have governors, which are ap- 
pointed by the king of England. Alderney and Sark are 
dependant on the two former. | 


DIALOGUE X. 


France. 


12 late kingdom, but now republic, of France, lies 
between 42 and 51 deg. of north latitude, and be- 
tween 5 deg. weſt, and 8 deg. eaſt longitude ; is about 600 
miles in length, and goo in breadth. 

S. What are the boundaries of France? 

M. It is bounded on the north by the Netherlands, and 
the Engliſh channel; on the eaſt by Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy; on the South by the Mediterranean, and 
= Pyrenean mountains; and on the weſt by the Bay of 

iicay. 

S. Was ot France formerly divided into provinces? 

M. Ves, viz. Normandy ; Picardy ; the iſle of France; 
Champaign ; Pretagne; Crleannois; Burgundy ; Lyon- 
nois; Guienne; Languedoe; Dauphine; and Trovence. 
Theſe provinces had e:ch their parhament, who gave their 
conſent for enittiug the laws of the civil government. 

S. How long hare theſe parliaments been diſſolved? 

M. Frer fince the year 1614, and from that time till 
the late revolution, the kingdom was divided into thirty - ſix 
provinces, ot generalitics, in all which there were only twelve 
parliaments. 

S. How is France now divided? 


M. Ihe national aſſembly, in the year 1790, decreed 
that it ſhould be divided into 83 departments, of which the 
iſland of Corſica made one. The names of theſe depart- 
ments, their chief towns, and the ancient provinces of which 
they were a part, are as follow: Depart- 
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Departments. 


Aiſne 

Allier 

Alps (Upper) 
Alps (Lower 
Ardeche 
Ardennes 
Arriege 
Aube 

Aude 
Avetron 
Calais Straits 
Calvados 
Cantal 
Channel the) 


Charente 


Charente (Lower) 


Cher 
Correze 
Cote d'Or 
Creuſe 
Dordogne 
Doubs 
Drome 
Eure 

Eure and Loire 
Finiſterre 
Gard 


Garonne (Upper) 


Gers 

Gironde 
Herault 

Ile and Vilaine 
Indre 

Indre and Loire 
Ifere 

ura 


des 


- Chief Town, 
Bourg en Breſſe 


Laon 
Moulins 
Gap 
Digue 
Privas 
Mezieres 
Foix 
Troyes 
Carcaſſone 
Rhe dez 
Arras 
Caen 
Aurillac 
Saint Lo 


Angouleme 
Saintes 
Bourges 
Tulles 
Dijon 

Gu tet 
Perigueux 


he land on 


Valence 
Evreux 
Chartres 
Qimper 
Niſmes 
Toulouſe 
Auche 
Bourdeaux 


Montpellier 


Rennes 


Chateauroux 


Tours 


Grenoble 


Lons le Saunier 
Mont de Mari 
M 6 


Provinces. 


Breſſe and Pays de 
Gex 

Picardy and Vexin 

Bourbonnois 

Dauphmy 

Provence 

Languedoc 

Champagne 

Pays de Foix 

Champagne 

Languedoc 

Guienne 

Picardy 

Normandy® Picardy 

Auvergne & Velay 

Saintonge Angou- 
lene 

Annis & Saintonge 

Berry 

Ber 

196. 48 

Burgundy 

Marche & Limoſin 

Perigord | 

Franche Comte 

Dauphiny 

Normandy*Picardy 

Pays Chartrain 

Brittany 

Languedoc 

Languedoc 

Gaienne 

Guienne 

Langredoc 

Brittany 

Berry 

Tourain 

Dauphiny 

Franche Comte 

Guienne 

Loire 
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Departments, 
Loire and Cher 


Loire (Upper) 
Loire, (Lower) 
Loiret 


Lot 
Lot and Garonne 
Lozere 


Maine and Loire 
Marne 

Marne (Upper) 
Mayenne 
Meurthe 

Meuſe 


Morbihan 
Moſelle 
Nieuw tre 
North 
North Coaſt 
Oiſe 

Orne 


Puy de Dome 


Pyrenees (Upper) 
Pyrenees (Lower) 


Pyrenees (Eaftern) 


Rhine {Upper) 


Rhine Lower 


Rhone and Loire 


Chi-f Towns. 


Blois 
Le Puy 


Nantes 
Orleans 


Cahors 
Agen 
Nliendéè 


Angers 
Chalons 
Chaumoat 
Laval 
Nancy 


Par le Duc or Bar 
ſur Ornain 


Vannes 
Metz 
Nevers 
Douai 
Bricux 
Ecauvais 


Alencon 
Clermont 
Tarbes 
Oleron 
Perpignan 
Colmar 
Straſburg 
Lyons 


Rhone (Mouths of Aix 


the) 
Saone Upper) 
Saone and Loire 
Sarthe 
Seine 


Seine (Lower) 


Veſoul 
Macon 


Le Mans 


Paris 


Rouen 


Provinces, 


Orlean, Pays Char- 
train 
Auvergne & Velay 
Brittany 
Orleauois and Gate- 
nois 
ue rey 
Guienne & Agenois 
Languedoc & Ge- 
vaudan 
Anjou & Sauminois 
Normandy 
Champagne 
Maine and Anjou 
Lorrain 


Lorrain 


Brittany 

Lor rain 

Nivernois 

French Flanders 

Brittany 

Iſle of France and 
Picardy 

Normandy& Picardy 

Auvergne & Velay 

Bigorre 

Navarre & Bearnois 

Rouſillon 

Alſace 

Alſace 

Lyonnois 

Provence 


Franche Compte 
Burgur dy 
Maine 

Iſle of France 
Normandy 
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Departments. Chief Towns. Provinces. 
Seine and Marne Melun Brie & Gatinois 
Seiſe and Oiſe Verſailles Iſie of France 
Sevres ( Two) Niort Poitou 
Somme Amiens Picardy 
Tarn Caltres Languedoc 
Var Brignolles Provence 
Vendee Fontenail le Poitou Poitou 
Vienne - Poitiers Poitou & les Marches 
Vienne Upper) Limoges Limoſin 
Voſges Epinal 1 orrain 
Yonne Auxerre Burgundy 


Theſe, with Corſica, are the original eighty-three de- 
partments; but by later decrees Corfica is now divided into 
two departments; Golo, the chief town of which is Baſtia, 
and Liamone ; the chief town. Ajaccio. The department 
of Rhone and Loire has likewiſe been divided into two de- 
partments; the department of the Rhone, the chiet town, 
Lyons, and that of the Loire. with Montbriſſon for its 
chief town. The county of Nice has alſo been declared a 
part of France, by the name of the department of the Mari- 
time Alps; its chief town Nice; as has likewiſe the territory 
of Avignon. or county of Venaiſſin, by the name of the depert- 
ment of Vaucluſe ; its chief town Avignon. Savoy has alſo 
been annexed to the republic. and with a part of Switzer- 
land, forms the departments of Mount Blanc and Mount 
Terrible; the chief towns of which are Chamberri and 
Porentrui. Theſe make the number of the departments 
eighty-nine, to which the French add nine more, into which 
they have divided the Auſtrian Netherlands, ceded to them 
by the late treaty of Campo Formio, making thus the 
whole number ninety-eight ; but as theſe latter have been fo 
lately added, and the war between France and the emperor 


has now re-commenced ; they can ſcarcely, as yet, be 


conſidered as forming a part of France. 


1. Air, Climate, Sail, ard Water, 


F. Is the air of France ſalutary? 
M. Letz particularly in the interior parts, where it is 
equally 
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equally exempt from the extremitics of heat and cold. The 
weather is more clear and ſettled than in England ; but in 
the northern parts the winters are generally intenſely cold, 

S. Is the ſoil good? 

M. It varies greatly according to its ſituation, being in 
ſome places very rich, and in others very poor. Ihe 
French fall much below us in huſbandry, but they greatly 
exceed us in the culture of vines, which produce different 
kinds of moſt valuable wines Their fruit is alſo much 
higher flavoured than ours. They have very little paſture 
land, for the heats, in many parts, burn up the ground, 
and deſtroy all the verdure ; but in general they have ex- 
cellent crops of corn, | 

S. Is France well {upplied with water? 

M. Yes; and the inhabitants have moſt excellent con- 
trivances for rendering it of ſervice to their lands, 


2. Fegetable and Animal Productions. 


S. What are the vegetable productions of France? 

M. Excellent corn, hemp, flax, ſaffron, roots of all 
kinds, and ſallads. Put I "ave already offerved, tbat 
the French chiefly employ themſelves in the culture of their 
vines: and inde d they are well rewarded by the excellent 
grapes they produce. ie wines of France are at this time 
o well kncwn, that it would be needleſs to expatiate on 
their goodneſs, 

S. Are there any animals peculiar to France? 

M. None, wolves and wild boars excepted, that are not 
to be found ia England. 'I heir horſes are far inferior to 


ours, of which, in time of peace, they every year import 
great numbers. | 


3. Mountains and Foreftr, 


s What are the names of the principal mountains in 

France ? | 
M. The Alps, which divide France from Italy; the Py- 
renees. which ſeparate it from Spain; the \ ofges which 
ive name to one of the departments; Mount Jura which 
Brides it from Switzerland; the Cevennes in the late pro- 
Vince 
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vince of Languedoc, and Mount d'Or, in the department 
of Puy de Dome. 

S. Are there any foreſts in this kingdom? 

M. The chief are thoſe of Orleans and Fontainbleau ; 
the former contains fourteen thouſand acres, planted with 
oak, elm, aſh &c. The latter is nearly as large: beſides 
theſe, there is another near Morchiſmoir, a very conſidera- 
ble one. France likewiſe contains great numbers of woods, 
which are ſome of them large enough to claim the appella- 
tion of foreſts. 


4. Metals and Minerals. 


F. What mines does France contain? 

M. Several; particularly one in the late province of 
Languedoc, which is ſuppoſed to contain veins of gold and 
filver. Brittany abounds in mines of iron, copper, and 
lead. Jaſper, alibaſter, late, black marble, and tree ſtone, 
are found in many parts of the kingdom, and great care 
is taken to keep the quarries of the two latter open. In 
Alface, nuw the departments of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, there are u -wght mines of filver and copper: at 
Laveidan, in the department of the Upper Garonne, is a 
mine of chalk; and at B rrv another of ochre, which is 
uſed in painting and melting of metals. In ſome parts of 
the late province of Languedoc, are found excellent tur- 
quoiſes, the d gem which France produces. 


5. Rivers, Lakes, Mineral II alert, and remarkable Springs. 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers in France? 
M. The Khone; the Soane ; the Garonne; the Cha- 
rente; the Loire; the Seine; the Rhine; the Meæſe or 
Meuſe ; the Schelde; the Somme, and the Var. here 
are alſo ſevern! little rivers + hich it « ould be tedious to 
particularize, though they greatly contribute to facilitate 
the inland navigation of France, which is likewiſe ama- 
zingly improved by canals, chiefly planned and executcd in 
the reign of Louis X:V. 
S. Are there any lakes in that kiogdom ? 
M. Very few; thete is one at the top of a bill near 
Fel Alezre, 
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Alegre, reported to be bottomleſs; a ſecond at La Beſſe, in- 
to which if you throw a flone it cauſes a noiſe reſembling 
thunder; and a third at [fſoire in Puy de Dome. 

S. Is not France famous for its mineral waters? 

M. Yes; and at particular ſeaſons of the year they are 
reſorted to by perſons of all nations. "The waters of Bareges, 
near the borders of Spain, under the Pyren-an mountains, 
are now preferred to all the reſt. At Baguctis, near Ba- 
reges. are ſeveral ſalutary mineral waters and baths; as 
there alſo are at Forges in Normandy, Sultzbach in Alſace, 
and at St. mand. 

S. Are there any remarkable ſprings ? 

M, Several; particularly one near Aigne in Puy de Dome, 
which boils violently, and makes a hiſſing noiſe like water 
when thrown upon lime. This water has no taſte. but is 
of a poiſonous quality, and the birds that drink of it ex- 
pire immediately. 


6. [ala'ttints, Cuſtamt, Langnoge. 


S. What is the character of the French? 

M. II ey are generally of low ſtature, but well pro- 
portioned and extremely active; naturally gay and ſpright- 
ly, you f.ldom find them dejected by misfortunes. 'I hey 
pretend to an exceſs of politeneſs, which thoſe in a higher 
ſphere ii life confine to its juſt bounds ; but with the mid- 
dhng claſs, it often degenerates into a troubleſume offici- 
ouſneſs and ſervility. hey are exceedingly vain, giddy, 
and p: rpetually employed in the moſt triſling purſuits. The 
French married ladies enjoy the moſt unbuunded freedom; 
the h ſband placing his chief delight in introducing his 
wife into company, and ſeeing her admir-d. This nation 
has been always cenſured for its infincerity ; but whether 
that character is ane to the trench in general, or onlv to 
the few who arc concerned i politics. is a queſtion which 
ſhould be maturely conſidered before ſentence is paſſed upon 
the whole. : 

S. What are the particular diverſions of the French? 

M. The nobitity and gentry fence, dance, and ride. 
Thev are alſo very fond of hunting, but take that diverſion 
in a leſs fatiguing manner than our fox hunters ; they fre- 
quent operas, plays, and gaming tables, Great part of 

their 
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their time is paſſed in viſiting each other, taking the air 
in their carriages, and walking in the public gardens. 

S, What is the languag of France? 

M. Ihe French language is chiefly compoſed of words 
radically Latin with many German derivatives introduced 
by the Franks. It is, perhaps, the moſt univerſal of all the 
living languages, and is at this time ſpoke! in every court 
in Europe. It may, however, be conlidered as on the 
decline, the modern French having introduced a great va- 
riety of norel and affected terms, and too much neglefting 
that purity of expreſſion which alone can render a language 
Clatlical and permanent. 

S. M hat is the number of inhabitants in France? 

M. According to the lateſt computation, they amount to 
neurly 25 millions. 


7 R. Fgim, Learning, and Learned Min. 


S. What is the eftabliſhed religion in France? 

M. Before the revolution it was the Roman catholic 7 
but it has been declared by the new conſtitution that there 
is no predominant religion in France, patronized by the 
ſtate, but that all ſects and modes of worſhip fhall en oy 
equal toleration. Ihe territorial poſſeſſions of the Gallican 
church have been claimed as national property, and diſ- 
poſed of through the medium of a piper money, called 
aſſignats, for the creditors of the ſtate; and the clergy made 
dependent upon penfionary eſtabliſhments, pagd out of the 
national treaſury. All monaſtic eſtabliſhments are ſup- 
preſſed, and the clergy are required to take an oath to 
obſerve the laws of the preſent conſſitution. 

S. Is France famous for learning? | 

M. During the reign of Francis I. many learned men 
reſided in France; among whom was the famous Des Cartes, 
but it was not till the ſeventeenth centu y that elegance 
was introduced into the writings of the French. Mhen 
Lewis XIV. aſcended the throne of that kingdom, he gave 
great encouragement to letters, and beſtowed large penſions 
on learned men. | 


F. What are the names of the moſt eminent geniuſſes of 


France? 
M. Racine, 


g 
! 
| 
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M. Racine, Corneille, Moliere. Boil-au, Fontaine. Boſluet, 
Paſcal, Monteſquien, Maupertius, Claraut, Bouger, Buffon, 
d'Alembert. Voltaire, &c. &c. 


8. C:mmerce, and Mauna Fures. 


S. In what do the principal manufiftures of France 
coaſiit ? 

M. In lace, cambric, lawn, tapeſtry, filk, velvets, bro- 
cades, alamodes, woollen c'oths, gun locks, word blades, 
toys. hats, paper, thr-ads, tapes, ribbons, and other ha- 
berdaſhery ware; ſalt petre, linen, ſail cloth, and ſoap. 

S. Is the foreign trade of France extenſive? # 

M. Before the preſent war it was; but the fleets of Eng- 
land by ruining the French navy, and blocking it up in its 
ports, have now nearly annihilated it. 
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F. What are the moſt remarkable antiquities in France? 

M. Two triumphal arches, the ore at Orange and the 
other at Rheims, almoſt entire. At Niſmes, many ancient 
ruins are to be found, among which is the temple of 
Diana, the amphitheatre, and a houſe erected by the em- 
peror Adrian called the Mailon Quarrce, The celebrated 
Pont du Garde was raiſed by the Koman colony at Niſmes, 
to convev a flream of water over a valley between two 
mountains, for the uſe of that city; and continues to this 
time n the moſt perſe& repair: it conſiſts of three bridges 
o1 tiers of arches raiſed one above another. the height be- 
ing 17, feet and the length 723. At Arles in the depart- 
ment of the eaſtern Pyrenees, is a Roman obeliſk of granite, 
5: feet high, and ſeven in diameter at the baſe, all of one 
ftone. Roman temples are to be met with in many parts of 
France, beſides other monuments of antiquity, which it 
would be tedious to particularize. 

S. Are there no natural curioſities in France? 

M. "The {rings I have already mentioned may be juſtly 
eſteemed ſuch; beſides which there is a ſubterranean cavern 
in the foreſt of St. Aubin du Cor nier, in Bretagne, through 
which there flows a rapid torrent of water; and another 
| near 
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near Nious, from which ifſues a violent wind. In Alſace, 
there is a cavern, out of which flows an oily liquor; and at 
Salins, in Burgundy, are ſeveral, remarkable for their ſalt 
ſprings. The cave of our lady de Beaume in Dauphine, 
is between four and five fathoms broad, and from five to 
eight deep; and at Beſancon is another above three hun- 
dred feet under ground, in the bottom of which is a ſmall 
river frozen in ſummer, and flowing in winter. 


10. Conſtiun iin, Government, and Revennes, 


S, What is the conſtitution of France? 

M. The old conftitution of France was monarchical, and 
entirely deſpotic, what were called t'e parliaments having 
very lit le power ; but by the revolution in 1-89, a rw come 

tu on was founded upon the principle that all men are free 
and equal in their rights. After the death of the late _ 
in the year 179:, another conſtitution was framed an 
adopted, which was again ſucee ded by another, uſually 
called 5. conſtitution of the third year, "This {ill remains in 
force, at leat nominally ; for on certain occafions we hay 
ſeen the ruling party exerciſe a revolutionary power not 
circumſcribed by the limits of any conititution. 

By this conſtitution every man born and refident in France, 
who is twenty-one years of age, has inſcribed his name in 
the civic regiſter. lived one ycar on the territory of the 
republic, and pays a direct contribution, is a French citt- 
zen. Foreigners are naturalized by ſeven years reſidence, 
or marrying a French woman. 

The go.ernment is vetted in the legiſlative body and a 
directory of five members. The legiſlative body is com- 
poſed of a council of ancients. of two hundred and fifty 
members, and a council of five hundred. The members 
of theſe councils are elected by the people who mcet in full 
right, on the 1 of Germinal (March 21; of each year, in 
what are called primnry afi:b'res, and nominate one elector 
for every two hundred citize:s, which elet»rs compoic 
the ele iet, and chooſe as there may be occaſion, 
the members of the legiſlative body, the judges of the civil 

tribunals, and other magiſt rates 
One third of the members of each of the councils com- 
poſing the legiſlative body is renewed every year; the mem- 
F bers, 
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bers. therefore, are three years in the exerciſe of their func. 
tions. hey may be re-ela&ted immediately once; after 
w hic there mult be aa interval of two years, before they 
can be elected gain. 

The member: of the directory mult be forty years of age, 
at leaſt, and muſt have been members of the legillative body, 
or general agents of the execution; but cannot be choſen till 
the exp.ration of one year after they have ceaſed to be 
members of the l-gitlative body. The directory is partially 
renewed by the eit tion cf a new memyer every year. None 
of the meinbers who have thus gone out, can he re elected 
till after an interval of ive years. The directory provides, 
according to the laws, for the external and. internal ſecurity 
of the republic, it diſpoſes of the armed force, chooſes the 
generals, and ſupetintends the execution of the laws and the 
coining of money. 

Such is the outline of the French conſtitution, as it ſtands 
at preſent: how long it may remain unaltered by a new 
revolution time muſt di cover. 

S. What may the reveau's of France be eſtimated at? 

A. Under the old government, in the year 1788, the 
year preceding the commencement of the revolution, the 
revenue was twenty millions and a half ſterling; and the 
ordinary expenditure exceeded the revenue five millions 
and a half. At preſent it would not be eaſy to aſcertain the 
revenue with any accuracy. "The immenfe expeaditure 
which muſt have been incurred by the war, or occaſioned by 
the revolution, has been principally defrayed by the fale 
of the church and crown lands, or as they are termed the 
national domains, the confiſcatians of individual property, 
and the plunder of conquered countries. 

S. Are not all titles of nobility and orders of knightiood 
aboliſhed in France? 

M. Yes, the conftitution declares, that “ there is no 
longer any nobility, nor peerage, nor hereditary diſtinctions, 
nor difference of orders, nor feudal government, nor patri- 
monial juriſdiction, nor any of che titles, denominations and 
prerogatives, which are derived from them; nor any of 
the orders of chivalry, corporations or decorations, for 
which proofs of nobility were required, nor any kind of 
ſuperiority but that of public functionaries in the exerciſe of 
their functions. By this decree all armorial bearings mw 
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the uſe of liveries are forbidden. No perſon is to ſpeak 
to ot of another by any other title than that of C"tzer, and 
the uſe of the word Monſieur, which was beginning to be 
reſtored, has lately been very ſtrictly prohibited. 


It. Univerſities and Cell-ger. 


SF, How many univerſities and public colleges are there 
in France ? 

M. I'wenty-cight; viz. Aix. Angiers, Arles, Avignon, 
Befancon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, 
Flecke. Montauban, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, 
Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, Pont Mouſon, Richlicu. Rheims, 
Soiſſons, Straſburgh, Toulouſe, Tournois, and Valence. 


21. Hft:rical Ed nts, 


S, Have hiſtorians tranſmitted to us any ſatisfactory ac- 
count of France ? 

M. The hilory of no nation hatever is better authen- 
ticated "he Rc mins called it Tranſalpine Gaul or Gaul | 
beyond the Alps. to diſtinguiſh it from Ci:alpine Gaul, on : 
the Italian fide the Alps, and moſt authors ſuppoſe that it 
was firit peopled from Italy Jultus Cæſar having con- | 
que red this country, it remained in the poſſeſſion of the 7 
Romans tili the deſtruction of that empire, when it became 
a prey to the Burgundi ens, Goths. and Franks; the latter | 
giving it che name of France or Frankenland Clovis 1s 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt chriftian king of the Franks, 
and to have begun his reign in the year 468. From that 
period to the vear Soc, at which time harlemagne ſwayed 
the ſcepter of Fran e. this nation was engaged 1n continual 
war, aud other misfortunes. About the year geo, the Nor- 
mans, a warlike people, who reſided in the nor hern parts 
of Europe, obliged the French to yicld up Normandy and 
Bretagne, which laid the oundation of the Norman power 
in France. About the year 1066, the great merit of Cru- 
ſades, or expeditions to the Holy Land was preached up by 
order of the pope, and France, among the reſt of the Eu- 
ropean powers, madly engaged in the undertaking. Lewis 
VII. who aſeended the throne in 1137, divorced his e nſort, 


who was heireſs of Guie ane and Poitou, and gave her wm 
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all her hereditary dominions. Henry II. of England hav. 
ing married this lady, in her right became poſſeſſed of ſome 
of the fineſt provinces in France. After the death of Lewis 
VII his fon Philip II. taking advantage of the inteſtine 
commotions which at that time raged in England, ſeized 
upon ſome of their poſſeſſions in — and gave the 
Engliſh cauſe to expect his conqueſt would be extended 
even to their own ſhores. But that prince dying, he was 
ſucceeded by Lewis VIII. whoſe reign was very ſhort, when 
Lewis IX. or St. Lewis, aſcended the throne, and was killed 
in 1220, at the ſiege of Tunis. In his fon and ſucceſſor, 
Robert, began the line of Bourbon, which afterwards poſſeſſed 
the three crowns of France, Spain, and Naples. In 1328 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of France was diſputed by Ed- 
ward III. of England, and Philip of Valois ; but the latter 
having obtained 1t from the peers of France, a war enſued, 
wherein the Engliſh gained the famous battles of Creſſy 
and Poictiers, at the latter of which John. heir to the 
crown of France, and his ſon were taken priſoners. Dur- 
ing the reign of Philip Humbert, the laſt count of Dau- 
phiny, he annexed that province to the crown, on condition 
that the eldeſt ſon of France ſhould always bear the title 
of Dauphin. John ſucceeded to the crown in 1350, but 
did not leave England till after the treaty of Bretagne 
in 1360. during which period France was nearly ruined, 
by foreign and civil wars. John, from what motive 
ſtill remains a doubt, returned to England, where in 
1364, he died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles V. 
who recovered from the —_— great part of their con- 
queits in France, and was making preparations for entirely 
extirpating them, when death pit a ftop to his deſigns. 
His ſon Charles VI. aſcended the throne ; but being un- 
fortunately ieized with a phrenzy, the kingdom was torn 
to pieces by the conteſt which enſued between the dukes 


of Orleans and Burgundy for the regency. Henry V. of 


England now invaded France, and having gained the bat- 
tle of Agincourt, married the French king's daughter, in 
whoſe right he was to tucceed to that crown; but in 1422, 
both Henry V. and Charles VI. paid the great debt of 
nature. | 
y. How was the ſucceſſion ſettled ? 
M. The dauphin aſſumed the title of Charles VII. and 
was 
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was aſſiſted by the Scots, againſt the Englih, who had 
proclaimed Henry VI. then an infant, king of France, and 
appointed his uncle the duke of Bedford regent of that 
kingdom. The intereſt of Henry wis ſo well ſupported, 
that Charles muſt have relinquiſhed bis title to the crown, 
had it not been for the maid of Orleans, whofe ſtory I 
have already made you acquainted with in the hiſtorical 
events of England. Aſſiſted more by the credulity of the 
times, than any merit of her own, ſhe was the chief 
means of driving the Engliſh ou: of Frar:e, and fixing 
Charles VII. on the throne. 'I hat monarch dying in 461 
was ſucceeded by his fon Lewis XI the moſt deteſtahle 
prince that ever ſwayed a ſcepter. Having lived in per- 
petual apprehenſion of being poiſoned by his own domeſ- 
ticks till the year 1483, he died, and Charles VIII. his 
ſon, aſcended the thraine. This monarch. by marrying 
Anne of Brittany, ann xed that duchy to the crown of 
France. He undertook and effected the conqueſt of Na- 
les, but loſt that crown almoſt as ſoon as he had gained 
it. Dying in 1:98, without male iſſue, he was ſucceeded 
by the duke of Orleans, Lewis XII. all females being by 
the Salique law excluded from mheriting the crown of 
France. This monarch married, for his ſecond conſort, 
Mary, fiſter to Henry VIII. of England, but ſurvived his 
nuptials a few months only, and leaving no ſons, Francis 
I. count of Angoule me aſcended the throne. This mo- 
narch was hrive, but unſucceſsful in moſt of his wars, 
notwithſtanding which, at the time of his death, which 
happsned in 1547, France was in a very flourithing ſtate. 
He was ſicceeded by his fon Henry Ii. who cauſed the 
dauphin to marry Mary queen of Scots. in hopes of uniting 
that kingdom to the crown of France. Hewry being en- 
gaged in a tilting match was unfortunately killed: upon 

wich his fon Francis II. aſcended the throne, vho bein 
a weak prince, ſuffered his wife s uncle the duke of Guiſe, 
to have the ſole management of affairs. It the vear 1560, 
Francis died, and was ſucceeded by his brother Charles IX. 
who being then a minor, the adininiftration feil into the hands 
of Catherine de Medicis the queen mother. w hoe regency 
was a continued 'ceae of treachery, diſſimulation, and 
murder. fo that from that period till the year 593, France 
was diſtracted by civil wars. Henry IV. having with dif- 
| ficulty 
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kculty aſcended the throne of France. re-eſtabliſhed tran - 

mility in his kingdom, and was juſt ſetting out on a 
Genet expedition, for which he had made great prepara- 
tions when he was aſſaſſinated in his coach by a young 
enthuſiaſt, named Ravaillac. His ſon, Lewis XIII. hav- 
ing aſcended the throne, and choſen the celebrated Richlieu 
for his miniſt-r, an end was put to the wars which Rad for 
ſome years ſubſiſted in France between the proteſtants. or 
hugonots, and the papiſts. In 1643, this monarch died, 
leaving his ſon, Lewis XIV. a minor. During the regency 
of Anne of Auſtria, the ; — mother, who choſe Mazarine 
for her prime miniſter; France was once more almoſt de- 
ſtroyed by faction. Lewis. having aſſumed the reigns of 
government, on the death of Vazarine, made Colbert mi- 
niſter, who omitted nothing that could contribute to the 
glory of France. Lewis XIV. was engaged in ſeveral 
wars w'th England, which have already been mentioned in 
the account given of England. He died on the firſt of Sep- 
tember. 17 5, and was ſucceeded by his great grandſon 


Lewis XV. then a minor, the government being adminiſ- 


tered by the duke of Orleans, as regent, till 1722, when the 
king was declared of age. 

One of the firſt acts of the government of Lewis XV, 
was his nominating his preceptor, afterwards cardinal 
Fleury, to be his firſt miniſter. Though his ſyſtem was 
entirely pacific, the ſituation of affairs in Europe on the 
death if the king of Poland, in 1734, more than once 
embroiled him with the houſe of Auſtria, The inten- 
tion of tue French king was to place his father in law, 
Staniſlaus, on the throne of Poland. In this he failed 
through the interpoſitioa of the Ruſſians and Auſtrians ; 
but Stanitlaus en,oyed the title of king and the revenues 
of Lorraine during the remainder of his life. The con- 
nection between France and Spain, forced the former to 
become a priacipal in a war againſt Great Fritain, which 
was terminated by the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. 
The principal events of this war, and of that which was 
terminated by the peace of Fontainebleau, in 1763, hav- 
ing been already mentioned in the ſummary of the hiſto- 
ry of England, need not be recapitulated here. 

In the year 1761 the parliaments of France entered 
into a conteit with the Jeſuits relative to certain fraudulent 
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mercantile. tranſactions; and, in the following year, ſuits 
were likewiſe commenced -againft them on account of the 
pernicious tendency of their principles and writings, which 
ended in all their colleges being ſeized, their effects con- 
fiſcated, and themſelves finally expelled the kingdom by a 
folemn edict, by which the order of Jeſus was entirely abo- 
liſhed in France. 

Elated with this victory over ecclefiaſtical tyranny, the 
French parliaments attempted to ſet bounds to the abſolute 
power of the crown, and ſeemed determined to confine it 
within the limits of law. Not ſatisfied with refuſing, as 
uſual, to regiſter certain oppreſſive edicts, or with remon- 
ſtrating againſt them, they ordered criminal proſecutions 
to be commenced againſt the governors of ſeveral provinces, 
acting in the king's name, who had enforced the regiſtta- 
tion of thoſe edits. The ſpirit and reſolution of theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, who repeatedly braved the utmoſt reſentment of 
the court, had awakened new ideas in the boſoms of 
the French, and taught them to claim their inhe- 
rent rights; thus exciting a flame, which, in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, burſt forth with accumulated force, and over- 
whelmed the throne. 

Lewis XV. was ſucceeded, on the roth of May, 1774, 
by his grandſon, the late unfortunate king, Lewis XVI. 
At his acceſſion ſeveral regulations were made highly favoar- 
able to the general intereſts of the nation; but the French 
goverament entering ſoon after into the American war, 
with a view, according to the uſual policy of ſtates, to 
weaken a rival nation, by detaching the colonies from 
Great Britain, the finances of France, which were before in 
a very deranged ſtate, were reduced to the laſt extremity, 
and threatened with utter ruin. o retrieve them Lewis 
was induced to convoke, firſt an aſſembly of the notables, 
or principal men in the kingdom, and afterwards (their de- 
liberations having produced no fſatisfatory effect) tho ſtates 
general, which had not been aſſembled ſince the year 
1614. Theſe conſiſted of three orders, the no- 
bility, the clergy, and the third eſtate, or common, 
The lat were double the number of the other two orders. 
and when the ſtates aſſembled at Verſailles, on the 5th of 
May 1789, a conteſt aroſe whether-the three orders ſhould 
form three diſtin houſes, — had before been uſual, or but 

one 
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one aſſembly. The third eftate infiſted upon the latter, 
and, aſſuming the ti le of the National Aſſembly, declared 
that they were competent to proceed to buſineſs, without 
the concurrence of the other two orders, if they refuſed to 
join them. The nobility and clergy found it in vain to 
reſiſt, and the whole body met in one hall. In the mean 
time Paris was encircled by 50,000 men with the apparent 
view of coercing that city. Notwithftanding this, on the 


removal of the popular miniſter M. Neckar. in July, a 


dreadful inſurrection enſued on the 14th of that month in 
Paris; the military refuſed to fire upon the people : the 
Baſtile was taken by the citizens, and the governor and ſome 
others were beheaded, and their heads carried about on 
poles. Ihe next morning the king went to the national 
aſſembly, and declared his intention of going to Paris on 
the following day; and accordingly, on the 19th, repaired 
to the Hotel de Ville, where he was received by the people 
with the moſt extravagant expreſſions of triumph and joy. 
In October, in conſequence of a moſt dreadful riot at Ver- 
ſailles, the king, the royal family, and the national aſ- 
ſembly removed to Paris, where the monarch became, in 
fact little other than a ſtate priſoner, though treated with 
the external formalities ſhewn to royalty. From this ſitu- 
ation he attempted to eſcape, in June 1791, with the 
queen, his ſiſter, the dauphin, and his daughter; but they 
were ſtopped at Varennes, and brought back to Paris. 
Such, however, was the moderation of the popular party, 
that the national aſſembly admitted the king's explanation 
of his conduct. and declared his perſon inviolable. This 
was one of the articles of the new conſtitution, which they 
completed ſoon after, and which was accepted by the king in 
September, immediately after which a new national aſſembly 
was elected. Between this aſſembly and the king. harmony 
did not long continue. Some of their decrees he refuſed 
to ſanction and many could not fail to give him offence by 
reminding him of bis loſt power. 
The proceedings of Auſtria in the mean time, which had 
a very hoſtile appearance, excited great jealouſies in France, 
ard in April 1792. the king, by the advice of his miniſter, 
wen: to the national aſſembly. and propoſed to them to de- 
clare war againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia. War 
2. 
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was accordingly declared, but the unfortunate Lewis 
was ſuſpected of acting in concert with the enemy. The 
French, in the beginning of the war, were very ſucceſſ- 
ful; the king of Pruſſia and the duke of Brunſwick entered 
France with a powerful army, and publiſhed a menacing 
manifeſto, declaring their determination to reſtrain the 
anarcky which prevailed in France, and reſtore the king to 
his legitimate power. Ihe people of Paris were ſeized with 
a panic, and dreadful riots and maſſacre enſued. The na- 
tional afſembly decreed the ſuſpenſion of royalty and the 
convocation of a national convention, which met on the 
21ſt of September, and decreed France a republic. In 
December the ſame convention decreed that the kin 

ſhould be tried before them. The trial accordingly teo 

place, and this tribunal, (notwithſtanding the conſtitution 
had,declared the perſon of the king inviolable) condemned 
the unfortunate monarch, who was beheaded in the Place 
de la Rewilutiin, lately the Place de Luis XV. on the 21ſt 
of January 1793. All Europe exclaimed againſt the in- 


juſtice and cruelty of this proceeding. Powers hitherts 


neutral were eager to take part in the war; and the new te- 
public, in addition to the arms of Auſtria, Pruſſia, Sardinia, 
and the empire, had to encounter the combination of Great 
Britain, Spain, and the United Provinces. "The queen did 
not long ſurvive her conſort : being tried and condemned 


by the revolutionary tribunal, ſhe was executed in the ſame 


place, on the 16th of October of the ſame ye:r. Her fate 
was a prelude to that of the princeſs Elizabeth. the king's 
ſiſter, who was alſo beheaded in the ſame place, on the :oth 
of May 1794. The dauphin and his fiſter remained in 
confinement ; where the former became diſeaſed with 
ſwellings, which brought ona fever, and he died on the $th 
of June 1793. Ihe princeſs was conveyed in the Decem- 
ber following, to a place near Baile in Swiſſerland. where 
ſhe was exchanged for ſome French deputies, who had been 
for ſome time priſoners to the emperor, and arrives at Vi- 
enna on the gth of lanuary 1796. 

After the death of the king, various factions fue- 
ceſſively ſeized the helm of government, and, in their tura 
were overthrown. During the tyranntcal adminifiration 
of Robeſpierre, the priſons were. cronded in every part 
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of the republic, the ſcaffolds ſtreamed almoſt inceſſantly with 
blood, and many of the moſt popular patriots, and even of 
thoſe who had voted for the death of the king, periſhed on 
the ſcaffold, or in exile and miſery; while inſurrections, 
proſcriptions, and maſſacres, became in a manner, only 
common occurrences. Robeſpierre, and a number of his 
aſſociates, were however brought to the guillotine on the 
28th of July, 1794, and the reign of deſpotiſm and terror 
gave place to a more moderate ſyſtem. In the following 
year a new conſtitution, commonly called the conftitution 
of the third year, and which is Kill in force, was framed and 
accepted by the people. 

In the mean time the armies of the new republic were 
ſucceſstul on every fide againk the allies. In the year 1794, 
they compelled the Aulitrians entiiely to abandon the Ne- 
therlands, and early in 1795 entered Holland with a 
8 army, forced tire Stadtholder to take refuge in 

ngland, and eſtabliſhed a Batavian republic on principles 
fimilar to their own. I hey alſo obtained complete poſſeſſion 
of Savoy. and made ſuch a progreſs in Germany and Spain 
that the king of Pruſſia and his Catholic Majeſty thought it 
prudent to deſert the cauſe of the allies, and conclude 
ſeparate treaties of peace. In Italy the celebrated general 

Buonaparte defeated the Auftrians in a number of battles, 
took Mantua and the whole of the Milaneſe, and founded 
a new republic called the Ciſalpine republic, with a form 
of government ſimilar to that ot France; after which the 
victorious army penetrated through the Tyrol, and threat- 
ened the imperial capital. where the alarm was ſo great 

that the emperor thought it expedient to open a negotiation 
with Buonaparte, and the preliminaries of peace between 
the emperor and king of Hungary, and the French re- 
public, were figned * in the month of April, 1797. 

In the mean time a tumult having taken place in Venice, 
in which a number of the French ſoldiers were murdered 
m the hoſpitals of that city, the French armies, on their 
return, aboliſhed the ancient government of Venice, 
planted the tree of liberty in St. Mark's Place, eſtabliſhed 
a municipality, and propoſed to annex the city and terri- 
tory to the new Ciſalpise republic. But the concluſion of 
the definitive treaty of peace with the emperor being pro- 
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trated on account of the French refuſing to reſtore Mantua, 
which the emperor was unwilling to refign; they at length 
agreed to cede to him the city and a part of the territory of 
Venice in compenſation for Mantua. 

The definitive treaty of peace between France and the 
emperor was ſigned at Campo Formio, on the 17th of 
October. 1797. By this treaty the emperor ceded to 
France the Whole of the Netherlands, and all his former 
territory in Italy. He received in return the city of Ve- 
nice, Iſtria and Dalmatia. and the Venetian ilaads in the 
Adriatic : the French were to poſſeſs the other Venetian 
iſlauds. 

A congreſs of deputies from the different States of Ger- 
many met at Raſtadt in the beginning of 1798, to negociate 
a peace for the empire with French plenipotentiaries ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. 

A ſecret expedition was ſoon after fitted out at Toulon, 
in which was embarked the veteran troops of the army of 
Iraly, and their celebrated general Buonaparte, who took 
Malta, and, landing in Egypt, defeated the forces of the 
beys in ſeveral engagements, and made himſelf maſter of 
nearly the whole of the country ; after which he advanced 
into Syria, and took ſeveral ſtrong places in that country. 
The fleet however, under the command of Admiral Bruzcys, 
was entirely defeated, and, in fact, deſtroyed by Admiral 
Nelſon at Ahoukir, near Alexandria, on the iſt of Auguſt, 
1798, as has been already related in the ſummary of the 
hiſtorical events of England. | 

In the mean time the congreſs at Raſtadt came to no final 
adjuſtment ; but during i:s continuance the French obtained 

ſſellion of Mentz and forced Ehrenbreitſtein to ſurrender 
bo a blockade; the emperor of Germany formed an alliance 
with Ruſſia; the Turks declared againſt France, on account 
of the invaſion of Egypt; and the flame o war, which had 
been for a time ſuppreſſed, burſt forth with redoubled fury. 
The French having remonſtrated to the emperor on the 
march of the Ruſſi in troops, and received no ſatisfactory 
anſwer, paſſed the Rhine under general Jourdan, on the 5th 
of March. 1799. Hoſtilities were at the fame time com- 
menced by the French troops in the Griſon country, where 
they gained ſeveral advantages; but on the 25th of March, 
the army under Jourdan ſuffered a complete defeat by the 
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Archduke Charles, near Stockach, and was compelled to 
recroſs the Rhine. The Ruflian troops, under general 
Suwarrow, ſoon after joined the Auſtrian army in Italy, of 
which that general took the command. and having det ated 
the French near Milan, entered that city, and over-ran 
the whole of the new Ciſalpine republic. In fine, the 
ſucceſs of the allied armies has been ſo decrfive and unin- 
terrupted, that it ſeems not improbable that the prodigious 
colofſus of French power which ſo haſtily was erected may 
be deſtroyed as rapidly. 


DIALOGUE XI. 
Spain. 

5 Bw kingdom lies between 35 and 44 deg. of north 

latitude, and between o deg, welt, and 3 deg. eaſt 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by the Bay of Biſcay, 
and the Pyrenean mountains; on the ſouth by the ſtreighis 
of Gibraltar; on the eaſt by the Mediterranean fea ; and 
on the weſt by Portugal, and the Atlantic ocean. 
S. What are the principal dimenſions of Spain? 

M. It is about 700 miles in length, and oo in breadth ; 
and contains an area of 160, 263 ſquare miles. Mr. Tem- 
pleman has given us the following table of the ſquare miles 
contained in each of the diviſions of Spain. 

Countries Names. Square Miles. Chief Cities, 

Caftile, New, - - - 27,840 Madrid. 
Audalefia, - - - 16,500 Seville. 
Callile, Old, - - 14,400 Burgos. 
Arragon, « - < - 13,8:8 Saragoſa, 
Eſtremadur , 12,000 Badajos. 
Galicia 12,000 Compoſtella. 
1 ii 4 11,200 Leon. 
Catalonia 9. oo Barcelona. 
GG» ũ˖‚˖ ͤ - 85100 Granada. 
Talents =. > i-.-- 6,300 Valencia, 
Biſcay and Ipuſcoa, 4.760 Bilboa. 


I SR ue” 4,600 Oviedo, 
Murcia 3.500 Murcia. 
Navarre, - - - - - 5,000 Pampelona, 
5-48 Majorca, IJ. 1,400 Majorca. 
ien, I. 625 Yvica, 


Total, - 150,263 


In the Me 
tcrianca 
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1. Soil, Air, and | ater. 


F. Is the air of Spain ſalutary? 

A. In general it is, except during the equinoctial rains, 
when it is heavy; at other times it is dry and ſerene. In the 
ſouthern provinces the ſummer quarter is intenſely hot. and 
would be inſupportable to the inhabitants, were it not for 
the refreſhing. breezes which blow from the mountains 
that run through Spain. In winter it is very cold. eſpeci- 
ally in the night, in the north and north-eaſt paris of the 
kingdom. 

S. Is the ſoil fruitful ? | 

M. Exceedingly fo ; and formerly produced great plenty 
of corn, of which the preſent natives, from their extreme 
indolence in not cultivating the lands, often feel a ſcarcity. 

S. Have they any ſprings ? 

M. A great variety of medicinal ones, both hot and cold, 
which are very falutary : the kingdom of Granada in par- 
ticular abounds in them. 


2, Rivers, Lakes 5 and Bays . 


S. What are the principal rivers in Spain? 

M. The Douro, formerly Durius; the Ebro, formerly 
Iberus; the Guadalavias, anciently the Turias ; and the 
Tajo. formerly the Tagus. | 

S. Are there any lakes in Spain ? # 

M. Several ; among others is the lake Benevente, in 
the center of which 1s a rock, whereon a nobleman's houſe 
is built. This lake abounds in fiſh, and the current in 
the middle is fo violent, that the waves riſe like thoſe of the 
ſea. On the top of the Pyrenees there is likewiſe a lake of 
vaſt depth, which abounds with excellent trout; and near 
Antequera there is a lake, the water of which, evaporated 
by che heat of the ſun, leaves a cruſt of ſalt. 

S. Are there any bays ? 

M. Yes; the principal of which are Corunna, com- 
menly called the Groyne, Biſcay, Cadiz, Carthagena, 
Ferrol, Vigo, Alicant, Altea, Gibraltar, the ſtreight 
o which divides Europe from Africa, Roſas, and Va- 
lentia. 
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3. Mountains, Mines, and Mineral, 


S. Are there any mountains in Spain ? 

M. The whole country abounds with them, but the moi? 
remarkable are the Pyrenees. which extending from the 
Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean, divide Spain from 
France, and are near two hundred miles in length. 

S. Is not Spain famous for its mines and minerals? 

M. It formerly abounded in gold and filver mines, which 
the Spaniards have diſcontinued working for many years, 
probably more from their 1ndolence. than the treaſure's be- 
ing exhauſted. Moſt of their mountains have mines of 
quickſilver, copper, lead, and iron, the latter being et- 
teemed next to that of Damaſcus. Great quamtities of 
marble, jaſper, alabaſter, jet, agate, corneliah, gar- 
nets, and ſomerimes diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts, 
are found here, They have likewiſe a great plenty of 
calamine, ſulphur, allum, and other 3 


4. Animal and Vegetable Pradactiant. 


S. Are there any animals peculiar to Spain ? 

M. None; but this country is much infeſted by wolves, 
and the foreſts of New Caſtile are filled with wild bulls, 
and other beaſts. The Spaniſh horſes are held in high eſ- 
teem all over Europe, both for beauty and ſwifincſs. The 
lakes and rivers abound in fiſh, and the anchovy is caught 
here and cured in great perfection. Here is like wiſe great 
numbers of moſt ſpecies of wild and tame fowl. 

S. What are the vegetable productions of Spain? 

M. Every thing peculiar to a warm climate flouriſhes in 
this country ; oranges, lemons, citrons, melons, &c. grow 
almoſt ſpontaneouſly. Vines are here found in their high- 
eſt perfection, as the rich flat our of their wines particularly 
teſtify. The fruitful paſtures of Spain feed great num- 
bers of ſheep, whoſe wool is the fineſt in the world; and 
the protufion of aromatic herbs, which grow wild in every 

rt of this country, renders their mutton and kid exquiſite - 
y delicious. Sugar canes are alſo produced in Spain; and 
it alſo yields ſilk, ſaffron, and honey, in great plenty. 


Ho» Atti. 


* 
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5. A tiquities and Curioftties, 


S. What anti juitics are there in pain? 

M They ate chiefly confined to the remains of buildings 
erefted by th! Romans and Moors. A noble aqueduct 
built by | rajan, near Segovia, extends over a deep valley 
between two hills, and is ſupported by a double d of 
a hundr d and ſeventy arche-, Ameng the Mooriſh anti- 
quities, is the :nagy ti nt palace of Granada, the inſide of 
which is overlaid with jr per and pocphyry. 

S. Are there any curio11es in this Kingdom? 

M. The mineral ſprings I have already mentioned, are 
eſteemed ſuch ; belid-s theſe, there ar: fereril lakes, whoſe 
waters make a violent noiſe; and at Alegria, is a very 
deep cavern, there being a hundred iteps down to the en- 
trance: the cave is very long, and all the way on a great 
deſcent ; the farther end of it brings you into a fort of la- 
byrinth, where there ate ſeveral cry alllzations; this leads 
you into a cave, much larger than the firk, and filled with 
an infinite number of figures in chryital "The echo ia this 
cavern is amazing; travellers of veracity have affirmed, 
that the report of a piſtol will be reverberated for ſeven mi- 


nutes. 


6. Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, aud Language, 


S. What number of inhabitants are there in Spaia ? 

M. About nine millions. 

S. What ſort of people are they? 

M. In general tall, and well made; with dark hair and 
ſwarthy complexions. They are proud to exceſs, but ho- 
neſt, generous and humane. Of late years they have loſt 
much of that formality, both in dreſs and behaviour, for 
which they were remarkable, even to a proverb. They 
are extremely temperate in eating and drinking. their 
break faſt conſiſting of chocolate, and their dinner of ſeveral 
ſorts of meat boiled togerher, with herbs. | | 

F. What are the principal diverſions of the Spaniards ? 

M. Danciag and muſic ; of the former old and young 
partake indiſcriminately; and whole nights are frequently 
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ſpent ia the latter by lovers, who in theſe ſerenades pay their 
devoirs to the lady they moſt admire : bull-teaſts are peculiar 
to this country, and frequently attended with very difagree- 
able conſequences. Ihe theatre at Spain is at + very low 
ebb ; the plays being always inſipid, and frequently dege- 
nerating into bombaſt. 

8. What is the language of Spain? 

M. It is not ſo ſoft, but infinitely more expreſſive than 
the Italian, The foundation of the Spaniſh language is 
Latin, of which it would ſeem merely a corruption, were 
it not for the terminations and exotic words introduced 
into it by the Moors. 


To Commerce and .\1 anufattny's. 


S. In what commodities does the trade of Spain conſiſt ? 

M. Gold and filver are the chief articles both of their ex- 
ports and imports. They have moft of their wrought filks, 
lace, velvets, and woollea commodities, from England, 
Italy, France, and Holland, which they tranſport to Ame- 
rica by the Galleons, and conſequently great part of the 
treaſure brought home by theſe flotas, is circulated among 
thoſe nations in payment for their goods. This treaſure 
conſis of gold, filver, cochineal, indigo, the cocoa, or 
chocolate nut, tobacco, ſnuff, fugar, and every other arti- 
cle which that quarter of the world produces. 

S. Have the Spaniards no manufactures of their own ? 

HM. Yes; confilting of ſilk, wool, iron, copper, and 
other hardware but through the extreme indolence of the 
natives, and their want of hands, they are not in a very 
flouriſhing condition. 


8. Religio, Learning, and learned Men, 


S. What is the eftab'iſ<d religion of Spain? 

M. The Roman Caihche, which is there practiſed with 
all its abſurdities. That diabolical tribunal. called the In- 
quiſition, ſtill ſubſiſts in Spain, to the diſgrace of that 
country, and the terror of all thoſe reſiding in it, who devi- 
ate from the groſs errors of pope ry. 

S. In what ftate is learning in Spain? 


M. Not very flouriſhing, which may be greatly owing 
10 
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to the bigotry and indolence of theſe people, which pre- 
vents their applying themſelves to the polite arts. 

S. What learned men does this country boaſt ? 

M. Ifidore. biſhop of Seville; cardinal Ximenes ; Cal- 
derone; Lopez de Veal: Cervantes; Toſtatus; Herrera, 
De Solis; and Father Fey jo. 


9. Univerſities, 


S. How many univerſities are there in Spain? 

M. Twenty four. 

S. What are cheir names? 

M. Toledo; Seville; Salamanca; Valencia; Saragoſſa; 
Granada: Tortoſa; Valladolid; Lerida; Compotteila ; 
Alcala; Palencia; Oſſuma; Avila; Grandia; Baneza ; 
Onata ; Oviedo; Sigue za; Oriuela; Hueſca ; Barcelo- 
na; Compoſtella; and Murcia, 


10. Conflitution, Government, aud Revennes. 


S. What is the conſtitution of Spain? 

M. From the moſt frer, it is now become the moſt def. 
potic monarchy ; it is hereditary, and females ſucceed to 
the crown, | | | 

S. What is the form of government? 

M Their parliament, and all the courts of judicature, are 
under the king's controul, The privy-conncil is com- 
poſed of a certain number of noblemen. nominated by the 
ſovereign ; but they only meet to prepare matters for the 
junto, or cabinet council, which always conſiſts of the firſt 
ſecretary of fiate, and three or four more, appointed by the 
king; and in theſe centers the direction of all the executive 
part of government. The council of Caſtile is the higheſt 
law tribunal of the kingdom; beſides which, there are the 
courts of Saragoſſa; Barcelona; Galicia; Valencia; Ma- 
jorea; Seville; the Canaries; and many other ſubordi- 
nate tribunals, | 

S. What do the revennes of Spain amount to annually ? 

M. Five millions ſterling; which ariſe from the king's 
poſſeſſions in America; and the arbitrary taxes upon all 
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ſorts of goods, houſes, lands, timber, and proviſions ; the 
clergy and military order are all taxed. 


Hiſtirical Events. 


. S. Pleaſe to give me ſome account of the hiſtory of 
FM. Spain is the ancient Iberia, or Heſperia, and accord- 
ing to moſt authors, was peopled either from Gaul or 
Africa. Being conquered by the Romans, it remained in 
their poſſeſſion till the deſt ruction of that empire, and was 
then ſeized by the Goths. In their turn they were invad- 
ed by the Saracens. afterwards called Moors, who eftabliſhed 
themſelves in the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom. 
Don Pelago, a Spaniſh nobleman, about the year 720, took 
the title of king of Aſturia, and making war upon the 
Moors, obrained many fignal advantages over them. His 
example being followed by many chriſtian princes, Spain 
was recovered from the infidels, and divided into ſeveral 
petty kingdoms, every general ſetting himſelf up for a 
ſovereign, till the year 1475, when all the kingdoms of 
Spain, Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſabella, afterwards queen 
of Caſtile. Granada was now taken, and the Moors and 
2 amounting to 170,000 families, were expelled the 
ingdom. 

S. At what period did the Spaniards unite Portugal to 
the crown of Spain? | 

M. In the year 1580, en the death of Sebaftian, king 
of Portugal, Philip II. king of Spain, ſeized upon that 
crown, which the Spaniſh monarch enjoyed till the year 
1640, when the Portugueſe nobility, oppreſſed by the 
Spaniſh viceroys, expelled their tyrants, and placed the 
duke of Braganza upon the throne, by the title of John 
2 ſince which Portugal has been a diſtinct kingdom from 
pain. 

S. How came the family of Bourbon poſſeſſed of the 
crown of Spain? 
M. The Auſtrian race, which bad ſet on that throne 
fince Philip II. failing in the perſon of Charles II. Philip, 
duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the dauphin of France, and 


grandion to Lewis XIV, by virtue of Charles's laſt will, 
N08 | aſcended 
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aſcended the throne, and after a long conteſt with the 
German branch of the houſe of Auſtria, he was by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, confirmed in his dignity, In 
1746 he died, and was ſucceeded by his fon Ferdinand VI. 
who dying in 17:9, without iflue, Charles III mounted 
the throne, who in 1788 was (ſucceeded by his ſon Charles 
IV. the preſent king of Spain. For an account of the 
preſent wars between England and “pain, and the part 
taken by Spain in the preſent war with France, I refer you 
to the hiſtorical events of England and France. 


12. Iſlands of Spain, 


S. What iſlands are there belonging to Spain? 

M. The chief, in Europe, are thoſe of Majorca and 
Yvica, Minorca did formerly belong to Spain, but was 
conquered by the Engliſh in 1708. he French took it 
in the war of 1756, but it was reftored to England at the 
peace. In the American war the Spaniards retook it. 
In Aſia, the Spaniards poſlefs the iilanas of dt. Lazaro, the 
Philippines and Ladrones ; and on the coaſt of Barbary in 
Africa, the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Melilla belong to 
them. 


DIALOGUE XII. 
P. muga . 


= kingdom of Portugal is fituated between 37 and 
42 deg. of north latitude, and between 7 and 10 
deg. of weſt longitude. It is bounded on the north and 
call by Spain ; and on the fouth and weſt by the Atlantic 
ocean. 

S. What are the dimenſions of Portugal ? 

M. It is a very ſmali kingdom; not more than three 
hundred miles in length, one hundred in breadth, and con- 
tains an area of about 25,000 ſquare miles. 

S. What are its diviſions ? 3 

M. It is divided into three parts, ard each of theſe is 
ſubdivided into provinces, as in the following tabie. 


Divifians 
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Diviſions. Provinces Chief Citier. 
; . Braga. 

The north di- Entre Minho, 8 ; 
viſion con Douro, and 2 and Viana. 
* was I Miranda and Villa 

Y Real, 
| Beita, Coimbra. 

The middle di- Guarda Caſtel Rodri- 
viſion con- 8 
tains, Lida. 

Eſtremadura. |\ St, Ubes and Leira. 
4 Tajo E bora, or Evara. 
F nt , 

The ſouth di- f Gn _ Elvas, 
viſion con- Cate : 
tains, Alentejo, 9 3 'Tavico, and 

Algarva.  Silves. 


I, Soil, Air, 42 Springt. 


S. Is the foil of Portugal fruitful ? 
A. Not equal to that of Spain, particularly in corn, 
which the inhabitants are obliged to import; neither have 


their fruits ſo ng a flavour as thoſe in that country. 
S. Is the air ſalutary ? 


M. Yes, not being ſo het as that of Spain; particularly 


about Liſbon it :s very ſoft, and eſteemed an excellent 
reſtorative in conſump'ive caſes. 


S. Does Portugal contain any ſprings ? 


M. several; ſome of Wi » are medicinal, particularly 
one about forty- five miles rom Liſbon, and ſome hot baths 
are found in the province of Algarra. 


2. Rivers, Laker, and Bays. 


C. What are the chief rivers in Portugal? 
M. 1 have already cnumerated them in the account I gave 


you of Spain. 


S. Are there any lakes in this Kingdom ? 
AM, Yes; 
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M. Yes; ſome of which abſorb the lighteſt ſubſtances, 


ſuch as wood. cork, and even feathers. 
M hat are the principal bays ? 


4k. noſ of adoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of Liſbon, and 
Lagos bay in Algarva. 


3. Mountains and Mines, 


S. Are there any mountains in Portugal? 

M. Yes; the principal of which are thoſe whieh divide 
Algarva from Alentejo; thoſe of Tralos Montes; and the 
rock of Liſbon, ſituate at the entrance of the |! ao. 

S. What mines are there in this kingdom ? 

M, In the province of Eſtremadura there are ſeveral of 
jet; many parts of the kingdom afford excellent marble ; 
various kinds of precious gems are tound in large quanti- 
ties; and near Liſbon is a fine mine of ſalt petre. 


4. Animal and vegetable Productiant. 


S. Are there any animals peculiar to Portugal? 

M. None; in general they uſe mules both for draught 
and carriage, their horſes being very flight. The ſheep in 
the northern provinces of Portugal are efteemed delicious 
eating, and the ſea-fiſh on the coaſt are very fine. 

S. What are their vegetable productions? 

AM. The ſame as thoſe of Spain: they are very attentive 
to the culture oi vines; and the wines of this country, when 
of proper age, are eſteemed very ſalutary, 


5. Commerce and Manufa@ures. 


S. In what articles does th: trade of the Portugueſe 
chiefly confitt ? 

M. Their wines, ſalt and fruit, they exchange with Eng- 
land for the ritiſh woollen manufactures. Their plaatations 
in Brazil yield vaſt quantities of gold; filver; diamonds ; 
ſugar ; Brazil, and other woods for dying; tobacco; gums z 
and drugs. ' heir plantations on the eaſt and weſt coaſt of 
Africa are very extenſive; and they carry on a very conſi- 
derable trade in the Eaft Indies. 

5. What are their principal manufactures ? 

M, They 
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M. They chiefly conſiſt in a very coarſe woollen cloth, 
and ſome indifferent ulks. 


6. [rhabitan's, Manners, and Language. 


F. How many inhabitants are there in Portugal? 

M. A bout two millions 

S. What ſor: of people are the Portugueſe ? 

M. The men are of a middle ſtature; the women 
very little. Both ſexes have olive complexions and black 
eyes. They greatly imitate the Spaniards in their dreſs 
and behaviour, and are, if poſſible, poſſeſſ-d of more pride; 
but they enjoy very little of the honefty of that people in 
their dealings with ftrangers. They are ungrateful. trea- 
cherous, and, ii they only ſuſpeRt themſelves injured, will 
ſtop at nothing to accomp.I.\h their revenge. 

S. What is the language ipoken in Portugal? 

M. There is no material difference between that and the 
Spaniſh, 


7. Antiquities and Curi:filies. 


6. Are there any antiquities in Portugal? 

M. Like thoſe of Spain, they conſiſt in ruins of Roman 
and Mooriſh edifices. 

S. What curioſities are there in this kingdom? 

M. Near Ouguella is a fon ain which immediately kills 
all ſorts of animals flung into it except frogs; and in the 
neighbourhood of Eftremos is a ſpring, which in ſummer 
ſupplies water enough to turn ſeyeral mills ; but in winter 
is perfectly dry. I have already mentioned other ſprings 
in this kingdom which are looked upon as natural curioſi- 


ties. 


8, Religion, Learning, and learned Men. 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Portugal? 

M. The Roman Catholic ; and here. as in Spain, the 
holy, or, to ſpeak more properly, the infernal inquifition 
is eſtabliſhed. 

S. Does learning flouriſh in Portugal? 

M. Quite the contrary : abvut the middle of the fix- 
teenth century the Portugueſe were more learned than moſt 


other 
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other nations; but at preſent the generality of this nation 
are totally unacquainted with literature. 


9. Conſtitutiar, Covernment, and Revenness 


S. What is the conſtitution of Portugal? : 

M. Abſolute monarchy : the ſtates, which like the par- 
liaments in England, conſiſt of the clergy, nobility and 
commons, having no other power than that of giving their 
aſſent in every new regulation with regard to the ſucceſſion; 
which may devolve on the female line. 

S. What is their form of government ? 

M. There is a council of ſtate, compoſed of an equal 
number of the clergy and nobility, and a ſecretary, in which 
all great preferments are diſpoſed of. The Caſa da Sup- 
22 is an abſolute court, from which no appeal can be 

rought. The council of the palace is the higheſt tribunal 
that can receive appeals. The courts of treaſury regulate 
the finances; and a council of war all military affairs. 
The laws of Portugal, all of which have the civil law for 
their foundation, are contained in three volumes, duode- 
cimo. 

S. What may the revenues of Portugal amount to an- 
nually ? ; 

M. To about three millions and a half ſterling. 


10. Univer/itier, 


S. Are there any univerſities in Portugal? 
M. Only three, viz. Liſbon, Evora, and Coimbra, 


11. Hiſtorical Events. 


* 75 we any good accounts of the hiſtory of Por- 
tuga : 

M. It is blended with that of Spain, till the latter was 
recovered from the Moors, after which it was governed hy 
its own kings till the year 1580, when, as I have already 
obſerved in the hiſtory of Spain, Philip II poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of this kingdom. In 1640, the Portugueſe ſhook off 
the Spaniſh yoke. In 1668, Charles Ii. of England, who 
had married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with Spain 
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to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom- After their | 


revolt from Spain, I have already informed you, that the 
duke of Braganza aſcended the throne of Portugal by the 
title of John IV. and his fon Alphonſo was king of Por- 
tugal at the time that Charles exerted himſelf in favour 
of that kingdom. Alphonſo having quarrelled with his 
wite and brother, they joined in a conſpiracy againſt 
him, obliged him to reſign his crown; and having ob- 
tained a diſpenſation from the pope, they were afterwards 
married. Alphonto likewiſe married again. and had a ſon 
named John, who ſucceeded to the crown of Portugal. and 


died in 1750. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who 


dying in 1777, NMaria-Frances-llabeila, the preſent queen, 
aſcended the throne, 


DIALOGUE XIII. 


The Netberlunds. 


. HAT is the fituaticn of the Netherlands? 

M. They lie between the 30 and 54 deg. of 
north latitude, and between the 2 and 7 deg. of caſt longi- 
tude. 

S. What are their dimenſions ? 

M. They are about 3co miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth, and contain an area of about 5,546 ſquare miles, 
They are bounded on the north by the German ocean ; on 
the eaſt by Germany ; on the weſt by the Britiſh channel ; 
and on the ſouth by France and Lorrain. The Nether- 
lands are generally divided into two par's, the one called 
the United Provinces, or Batavian Republic ; and the other 
the French and late Auſtrian Netherlagds, or Belgium, 


1. The United Provinces, 


S. What is th- fituation of the United Provinces ? 
M. They are fituated between 51 and 5-4 deg. of north 
latitude. and between 3 and 7 deg. of eaſt longitude. 
S, What are the diviſions and dimenſions of the United 
Provinces ? | 
Befure 


( 
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M. Before the revolution occaſioned by the French in- 
raſton, in 1795, they were as follows, 
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Texel and other iſlands, 


Countries Names, Snare Miles. Chief Cities 71 
Ove tiſſel, — 1900 Deventer. 0 
Holland, - - - - 1,80 Amſterdam. | 
Guelderland, ,... 986 Nimiguen. 1 
Frieſland, „ 810 Leuwarden, MF 
Lutphen, „ „ 644 Zutphen. o_ 
Groningen $40 Groningen. 2 
Utrecht, 5 450 Utrecht. N 
Zealand, ns 393 Middleburgh. 


113 


22 — 


Total - 7,545 


Since the revolution and the eſtabliſhment of a republic 
on the plan of that of France, the country, including the 
whole Dutch territory in the Netherlands, has been divi- 
ded into the following fifteen departments, 


Depariment's, Chia Towns, 
Amſterdam, - - - Amfterdam, 
Utrecht, - +» Rs 
Frieſcland, „ Leuwardetto 
Delft, 83 Delft. 

The Ems, | Groningen. 
Rees and Aa, „ Mo 
North and Zuider-zee, - - - Alkmaer. 
Spaten, | - - Haarlem. 
Vel, „ 7 ©. > 
Rhine, „»  CGutphetts 
Merwe, „„ Dort 

Waal, - - - N:meguen. 
Scheldt, - - Miqdleburg, 
Mark, - -- Beds 
Meuſe, „„ Boi le Dee. 


1. Air ard dee. 


S. What is the air of the United Provinces ? 


M. Very foggy and heavy till puritied by the 


froſt, 
which 


— —ę— )jſQQ— 
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which generally continues for four months in the winter, 
when their harbours are entirely frozen up. 

S. Is the ſoil good? 

M. By making canals, the inhabitants have rendered it 
fit for paſture. and in ſeveral places for tillage, but in ge- 
neral the foil is very unfavourable to vegetation, 


2, Jegetable and Animal Pradudions, 


S. Are there any vegetables peculiar to this country ? 

M. None; but the paiture which the drained bogs and 
meadows afford, faten cattle, and cauſe them to grow to 
a vaſt ſize. 

S. What animals are there in the Netherlands? 

M. In ſome places they have wild boars ard wolves, and 
in others ſtorks. and other birds of paſſage: their horſes 
are uncommonly large. 


S. What fiſh have they? 


M. The ſame with England, herrings and oyſters ex- 
cepted, 


3. Rivers, 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers ? 

M. The Rhine, which on entering Holland forms three 
branches, called the Waal, the Lech, and the YMal. 
The Vecht, the Macſe, and the Scheldt, which below 
Antwerp divides into three branches, the one called the 
Weſtern Scheldt, and the other the Oſter-Scheldt. 


4 Inhabitants, Manners, and Cuſtoms, 


S. What number of inhabitants do the United Provinces 
contain ? 

M. About two millions. 

S. Ey what name are they diſtinguiſhed, 

M. By the appellation of the Dutch. 

S. What ſort 0: people are they? 

M. Induſtrious, frugal, and, when free from liquor, 

let. 
"s. What are their peculiar cuſtoms ? 

M. The Dutch are extremely clean in their houſes; both 

| men 
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men and women, old and young, ſmoak tobacco. Their 


country being 1a a manner covered with canals, they travel, 
in ſummer, by means of treckſchuyts, or covered boats, 
drawn by horſes; and ig winter they ſcate with wonderful 
agility from place to place, the women being as dexterous 
in this method of travelling as the men. 

S. Have they any particular diverſions? 

M. None different to thoſe uſed in England: they are 
well acquainted with ſkittles, bowls, cheſs, tennis, bil- 


liards, and ſuch field ſports as the nature of their country 
will allow, 


5. R. gion, Learning, and learned Men. 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of the United Pro- 
vinces? 

M. lhe preſbyterian, or Calviniſm, bit every ſeR of re- 
ligion is rolerated, 

S. What is the ſtate of I-arning in this country? 

M. Very flonriſhing, and few countries can boat of 
more learned men. Eraſmus, Grotius, Boerlaave, Græ- 
vius, Burmann, Van Haaren, and Huygens, among many 
others, were Dutchmen. 


6. Univerfiiies and Language. 


S. How many univerſities have they ? 

M. Five, viz. Leyden; Utrecht; Groningen; Har- 
derwick®, and Francker. | 

S. What is the language of the United Provinces? 

M. A corrupt diale& of the German, called Low Dutch 
but the people of faſhion ſpeak French and Engliſh, 


7. Commerce and Mauufuct᷑ures. 


S. In what articles does their commerce chiefly conſiſt? 
M. The number is ſo great, that it is almoſt impoſſible 
to particularize them; for the United Provinces may pro- 
perly be called the grand magazine of Europe; and there 
is ſcarcely a manufacture which they do not carry oa, or a 
ſtate with which they do not trade, 
8. Conſtitutior, 
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8. Conflitution, Government, aud Revenues, 


S. What is the conſtitution of the United Provinces ? 

M. Before the French entered Holland in January 1795. 
the United Provinces formed a common confederacy; yet, 
each province had an internal government, or conſtitutions 
independent of the reſt, which government was termed the 
States of that Province; from each of theſe members were 
deputed who, when afſembled, formed what were called the 
States-General, in whom the ſovereignty of the whole con- 
federacy was veſted. The ſtadtholder was preſident of the 
ſtates of every province; he had no voice in the aſſembly 
of the ſtat-s-general, notwithſtanding which he had, indi- 
rectly. the ſole management of it; for by his power and in- 
fluence he could change the deputies, magiſtrates, and offi- 
cers in every province and city. The preſent ſtadtholder is 
William V. prince of Orange and Naſſau, ſon of the late 
ſtadtholder, William Charles, and of Ann, princeſs royal 
of Great Fritain. "This dignity was made hereditary in 
the hc 1ſe of Crange in the year 1747. 

S. What was their form of government? 

M. There was a council of ftate compoſed of twelve 
deputies from the ſeveral provinces, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to prepare eſtimates, and propoſe ways and means for 
raiſing the revenues, and ſettling all other affairs that 
were to be laid before the ſtates-general. The chamber 
of accounts which was alfo compoſed of provincial depu- 
ties, and ſubordinate to the ftates-general, and the com- 
mon council of ſtate, audited all public accounts. 'The 
admiralty formed a ſeparate board, and the executive part 
of it was committed to five colleges in the three provin- 
ces of Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. Every province 
had its tribunal, to which, except in criminal caſes, ap- 
peals were made, and ſettled, from the petty and county 
courts. | | 

S. What is the preſent conſtitution and form of govern- 
ment of rheſe provinces? 

M. After the departure of the ſtadtholder, on the 
conqueſt of Holland by the French, in 1795, a conven- 
tion was aſſembled to adminiiter the government and frame 


a Con- 
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a conſtitution for the new Batavian Repnblic. The firſt 
plan they preſented was rejected by the people in the pri- 
mary aſſemblies; but another was afterwards drawn up 
which was accepted. According to this conſtitution. which 
is a cloſe copy of that of France, the government is veſted 
in a legiſlative body, conſiſting of two chambers, and a 
directory: the prefidents of the two chambers are changed 
every fortnight, and a part of the legiſlative body and the 
direQory go out every year as in France. 

S. What are the revenues of the United Provinces ſup- 
poſed to amount to? 

M. Before the late revolution, they were eſtimated at 
two millions and a half fterling They were principally 
derived from an almoſt general exciſe, a land tax, a poll 
tax, and heat b money. Of this revenue the province of 
Holland paid nearly half. At preſent. as their trade is 
almoit ruined by the war, theſe taxes cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be by any means io productive. lo remedy the de- 
fictency ſome new ones have been impoſed, and amon 
others a tax of eight per cent. on income, for the re-eſt ab- 
liſhment of their navy, was voted by the convention, im- 
mediately after the deleat of their fleet by Admiral Dun» 
Can. 


9. C uricfelies and Antiquities, 


S. Are there any curiofities in the United Provinces? 

M. The ſtadthouſe at Amſterdam may be juſlly eſteem- 
ed ſuch: it ſtands upon thirteen thouſand piles driven into 
the ground; the outfide makes a noble appearance, and the 
inſide is at once magnificent and convenient Several mu- 
ſe ums, containing antiquities and curioſities, are to be found 
in Holland and the other provinces; particularly in the 
univerſity of Leyden. But nothing can exceed the ſurpri- 
zing dykes of this country, which are ſeventeen ells thick ; 
theſe, together with their mounds and canals, the Dutch 
planned and executed, to preſerve their country from thoſe 


dreadful inundations by u hich it frequently ſuffered before 
theſe works were conſtructed, 


2. The 
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2. The French and late Auſtrian Netherlands, 


S. What is the ſituation of the French and Auftrian Ne. 
therlands ? 

M. Between 49 and 51 deg. of north latitude; and be- 
tween 2 and 7 deg. of eaſt longitude, | 

S. What are their dimenſions? 

M. They are about two hundred miles in length, and 
the ſame in breadth. 

S. What are the principal diviſions of theſe Netherlands: 

M. Before the French revolution and the conqueſt of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands by France, they were divided 
into the following ten provinces. 


Provinces, Chief T ans, 
Brabant, „ Bruſſels. 
Antwerp, R Antwerp. 
. 3 Mecklid. 
Limburg, < - - - - Limburg. 
Luxemburg - - - Luxemberg. 
Namur, „ oo” Namur. 
Hainault, * Mons. 
Cambreſis - - = Cambray. 
Artois, —— 2 Arras, 
Flanders, SO ET” Ghent, 


The Auftrian Netherlands have fince been ceded to 
France by the treaty of Campo Formio. They have been 
decreed an integral pars of the French Republic; and di- 
vided into the following nine departments, 


Departments, Chief Traun:. 
The Dille, IE Bruſſels. 
Two Nethes, - - - - Antwerp. 
Ourthe, -- + + 
Lys, = - - - Bruges. 
Lower Meuſe, „ >» Maeftricht, 
Sambre and Meuſ /c Namur. 

| Foreſts, I Luxemburg, 
Scheldt, 8 Re Ghent. 
Jemappe, - - - - Mons. 


S, What 


{:] 
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S. What are the boundaries of theſe Netherlands? 

M. They are bounded on the north by the United Pro- 
vinces; on the ſouth by the departments of the North, Ar- 
dennes, the Meuſe and the Moſelle; on the eaſt by Ger- 
many ; and, on the weſt, by the department of the Straits of 
Calais, and the Engliſh channel. 


S. Do not ſome parts of theſe Netherlands belong to the 
Dutch ? 


M. Yes; Dutch Brabant, the chief towns of which are 
Bois le Duc, Breda and Bergen op Zoom; and Dutch Flan- 
ders, the chief towns of whick are Sluys, Axel, and Hulft, 
Theſe are now included in the fifteen departments of the 
Batavian Republic before enumerated. 


1. fir, Sail, Ee. 


S. Is the air of theſe provinces wholeſome ? 
NA. In Brabant, upon the coaſt of Flanders, it is 
2 heavy and foggy ; but the interior parts are more heal - 


5. Is the ſoil fertile ? 5 

M. Exceedingly ſo; producing great quantities of corn 
and fruits. The paſtures are Rare x fine, and ſuch 
lands as will not produce corn, bear vaſt crops of flax. 


3. Metals and Minerals, 


8: Are there any mines, or minerals, in theſe provin- 
ces! | 

M. Yes; in — 1 and Liege, there 
are mines of copper, lead, iron, brimſtone, and ſome 
quarries of marble. 


3. Rivers and Canals, 


S. What are the names of their principal rivers ? 

M. The Macſe, the Demer, the Deule, the Dyle, the 
Dender, the Nethe, the Saune, the Rupple, the Lis, tac 
Scheldt, the Sambre, the Geet, and the Scarpe. 

S. Have they any canals? 

M. Ves; the chief of which are thoſe of Ghent, Bruſ- 
ſels, and Oftend, 

| O 4. I. tabitants, 
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4. Inhabitants, Manners, Ec. 


S. What number of people are thoſe provinces ſuppoſed 
to contain ? 


M. Authors are not agreed on this head, but thoſe who 
take the medium, fix them at a million and a half. | 


S. By what appellation are the inhabitants called? 
M. By that of Flemings. 


S. What ſort of people are they? 
M. Ignorant, blunt, and honeſt; extremely indelicate 


in their manners, and exceſſively fond of religious cere- 
monies. 


5. Commerce and Manufuctures. 


S. In what articles does their commerce chiefly conſiſt? 

M. In thoſe of their own manufactures ;g among the fore- 
moſt of which are their beautiful laces, and cambrick, ſo 
called from Cambray, the chief place of that manufacture. 


6. Religion, Learning, and learned Men. 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of theſe Netherlands ? 

M. Chiefly Roman Catholic; but all religions are pro- 
feſſed there without moleſtation to the profeſſors. 

S. Does learning flouriſh in theſe.provinces ? 

M. It is now on the decline. Strada, an elegant hiſta- 
rian and poet, was a native of Flanders. The works of 
their eminent men conſiſt, in general, of theology; the 
civil and canon law; and Latin poems and plays. 


7. Univerſities. 


S. Are there any univerſities in theſe provinces? 
M. Three, viz. Douay, Louvain, and St. Omer. 


8. Hiſtorical Events. 
tn & What account do hiſtorians give us of the Nether- 
M. That 
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M. That part of Germany which lies weſt of the Rhine 
and the ſeventeen provinces, were, by the Romans, called 
Belgicæ Galliz. After the deſtruction of the Roman Em- 
pire, theſe provinces were conquered by the Goths, and 
other northern people, who divided them into a number of 
petty governments. In this ſtate they remained till they 
were ſeized by the houſe of Burgundy, whoſe heir was the 
emperor Charles V. by which means they became ſubje& 
to the empire; but their yoke 44 inſupportable, the 
inhabitants, with the prince of Orange, and the counts 
Hoorn and Egmont at their head, made a general in- 
ſurrection. Hoorn and Egmont were taken and be- 
headed; but the prince, whom the people had. elected 
ſtadtholder, retiring into Holland, entered into a treaty 
with the adjacent vinces for their mutual defence. 
This being done, they took ſuch meaſures, and exerted 
themſelves with ſuch ſucceſs, that, by the aſſiſtance of queen 
Elizabeth, of England, they obliged the crown of Spain, 
about the year 1609, to declare them a free people and 
ſome time after they were acknowledged as an independent 
ſtate by all Europe, under the title of The ſeven United 
Provinces, viz. Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, Groningen, 
Overyſſel, Guelderland and Zutphen, and Utrecht. The 
other ten. generally ſtiled the Low Countries, continued in 
the poſſeſſion of Spain till the year 1706, when, after the 
battle of Ramilies, great part of theſe provinces acknow- 
ledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, for 
their ſovereign ; and they remained ſubje& to Auſtria till 
1741, when the French reduced them. except part of the 
province of Luxemburg; but by the exertions of the Dutch, 
and chiefly of the Engliſh, a great part of them were re- 
— and confirmed to Auſtria, by the peace of Aix-la- 

hapelle, in 1748. Under this governmear they remained 
till the year 1789, when the late emperor Joſeph II. hav- 
ing projected many innovations and enforcing them with 
violence, a univerſal ſpirit of revolt broke out, an army 
of 40,0co men was ſuddenly raiſed to ſupport the renun- 
ciation of all allegiance, which ſeveral of the provinces 
openly made, a congreſs was formed from the differe:i 
ſtates, in which the ſupreme government was veſted ; and 
by the end of 1790, the Auſtrians were expelled. The 
new government, however, 2 not of long dure: ion, for 

| 2 Leopold 
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Leopold TI. the ſaccefſor of Joſeph, who died in 1790, was 
enabled, partly by force, partly by conciliatory meaſures, and 

rtly by the mediation of Great-Britain, Pruſſia, and tiol- 

d, to recover the entire poſſeſſion of his authority; the 
CY having guaranteed the reſtoration of the 
ancient Belgic conſtitution. In 1-92, the French overran 
the Auſtrian Netherlands: they were driven out o“ them in 
1793. but returned in 174, and ſubdued every part of the 
country, which was afterwards formally ceded to them by 
the treaty of Campo Formio ſigned in October 1797. 


DIALOUGE XIV. 


Germany. 


F. 15 not Germany a very large country? 
M. It is; being extended from the 45th to the 


53th deg. of north latitude, and from the 5th to the 19th 
deg. of caſt longitude, 


S. What are the d menſions of Germany? 

M. It is about Soc miles in length, zo0 in breadth, and 
contains an area of nearly 202, ooo ſquare miles. 

S. What are the boundaries of Germany? 

M. It is bounded on the north by the German Ocean, 
the kingdom of Denmark, and the Baltick-Sea: on the ſouth _ 
by Switzerland and the Alps; on the eaſt by Poland, Hun- 


gary and Bohemia; and on the weſt by the Rhine, the 
Moſelle, and the Maeſe. 


S. How is Germany divided? 

M. Different geographers have followed different me- 
thods; but I ſhall follow that laid down by the emperor 
Maximilian. who divided it into ten great circles, nine of 
which now conſtitute the German empire; the circle of 

Burgundy, conſiſting of the ſeventeen Low Counties, be- 


ing now detached from it. Theſe nine circles are the fol - 
zowing : 


Upper Saxony, 
The northern circles, Lower Saxony, 
Weſtphalia. 
Upper Rhine, 
The middle circles, Lower Rhine, 
| Franconia, 
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The ſouthern circles, 4 Bavaria, 
Swabia. 


1. Circle of Upper Saxony, 


Diviſins, . Subdivifiinr, C hief Townse 
Pruſſian Pomera- a 
Pomerania in the nia. Stetin. 
North, Swediſh Pomera- Ser Ian. 


nia, 
Brandenburgh in) 


8 Altmark Stendel. 
the middle, ſub- II: , 
ject to its own \ Middlemark, Berlin, Potſdam: 


elector. the king Newark, —— Cuſ- 
of Pruſſia, 


Saxony Proper, 
- ohe ſouth, ſub- Duchy of Saxony, 


Luſatia, mar 
jet to its own N J+ 
* Miſinia, marq. 


The landgravate 
of Thuringia, ö 


n 
Bantzen, Gorlits, 


Dreſden, Miſſein. 


— 


Saxe Meiningen einingen. 
Saxe Zeits, : = 


ſubje& to the e- 
lector of Mentz, 


Saxe Altenburgh, — 
Saxe Weimer, eimer. 
Saxe Gotha, Gotha. 
Saxe Eiſnach, Eiſnach. 
Saxe Saalfield, Saalfield. 


Duchies ſubje& to 
their own dukes, 


1 ; Schwartſburg, ar ny . 
——— Belchingen, bh — ys 
| their own counts, ¶Mansfiel 1, 
Duchy, ſubject to ] 
Pruſſia, in the \ Hall, 
middle, 


hy, ſubject t 
_ _ A 4K 1 þ Saxe Naumbe rg, { { Naumberg. 


a Stolberg, Stolberg. 
The counties of } Hoheni ein, { Northauſen. 


: O 3 D iftortss 
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Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
3 Deſſau Zerbſt. 
Principality of Anhalt, Bernberg,Kother. 

Biſhopric of Saxe Hall, Hall. 
Subject to the e- a 6 
leftorefSexony, þ Voigdand, 0 Plowen. 
Duchy, ſubject to 
the elect t 
— os Merſberg, Merſberg. 
middle, 


2. Circle of Lower Saxony. 


Dir iſtan. Subdiv 72 Chief Towns. 
J Holſtein Proper, ( N e Hol- 
Holſtein artly a r 
* a. % Ditmarſh, Meldorp, ] ſub. to 
ſu ! joct to Den- Den- 
mark, and part- Stormaria, Glucſtat, | mark. 
ly to the duke of A 4 
Holſtein Got- Hamburg, perial So 
torp, impe- 
Wagerland, — Os 
3 8 } Lawenburg, Lawenburg. 


Duchies and coun. Brunſwic Proper, 8 


ties, ſubject tothe | Wola abuttle, Woltenbuttle, 


on 3 1 Rheinitein, Rhe inſtein, 
| 


burrle, Blachenberg. | Blachenburg. 


Duchies ſubj-QR to ] Calenburgh. Hanover. 
the elector «| Crubbenhagen, Grubbenhagen, 
Hanover, Gottingen, Gottingen. 
Duchy of e Lunenburg Pro- 


burg, ſubject to [ nen 


per, 
Hanover, Zell, Il Zell. ; 
Duchy, ſubject to ſ Bremen, — an im- 
Hanover [1 Verden PET city. 
; : Verden. 


Divijiens, 
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Divifuns. Sabdiviſiont. Chief Town, 
Duchies, ſubj. to ſ Swerin, Swe rin. 

Mecklenburg, Guftrow, Guſtrow. 
Biſhopric, ſub. to : Hildeſhetm, an 
its biſhop, | Fhldeſheim, | imperial city, 
Duchy, ſub. to th 

Kin -d f aut. Magdeburg, Magdeburg. 
ae 19 { Halberſtar, Halbecſtar, 


3. Circle of Nep. 


Dirſiint. Subdiviſions. Chief Towns, 
Embden, C. ſubje to Embden, imperial 
Pruſſia. city. 


North ] Oldenburg,C. | Ben L.] Oldenburg. 


divifion» Fug: | mark. Delmonhurf, 


Hoye, ſubjeR to Hoye. 

Diepholt, Hanover. Diepholt. 
Munſter, B. ſub. to its] Munſter, 
own biſh. 
Paderborn, B. ſub. to | Paderborn. 
its own biſh. 
Oſnaburg, B. ſub, to | Oſnaburg. 
| its own biſh. f ; 
Lippe, C. ſub. to its | Lippe, Pyrmont, 


own count, 4 
8 ſub. 
inden, D. to \ Minden. 
33 1 Ra venſburg. C. } Pruf- — 
hos fla. 
Weſtphalia. ſub. to the | Arenſburg. 
| elector of Cologn. 
| Tecklen- | Tecklenſburg. 


burg, 8 ſubject to 
Ritberg. (their re- | Ritberg. 


. ſpective. ] 
| Schawen- \ counts, Schawenburg. 
hh burg, 2. J 


O 4 Diwiftars , 
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Daviſian:. Sabdivifeons. Chief Town, 
Cleves, D. | ſub. to J Cleef. 
Mark, C. | Pruſſia. | | Ham. 
Berg, D 1 es. to th Duſſeldorf. 
: elect. - 
Middle Julien, D. .. Juliers, Aix. 
dirifon. \ Liege, liege, Huy. 
Bentheim, C. ſub. to a 
H Bentheim. 
Hanover. 
Steinfort, C. ſub. to | Steinſort. 
its own count. 3 + 
4. Circle of the Upper Rhine, 
Di iſſart. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
{ Heſſe Caſſel, Caſſel. 


| Heſſe Marpurg, | ſubject to Marpurg. 
Hefe. Heſſe Darmſtadt, their reſpec- | Darmitade, 
* \ Heſſe Hoberg, tive Land- \ Homberg. 
Heſſe Rhine field, | graves. | Rhinefield, 


Heſſe Wanfried, | Wankeld. 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions, C or Towns: 
" Naſſau Dillenburgh, Dillenburg. 
| Naſſau Diets, Diets. 
Naſſau Hadamar. Hadamar. 
Naſſau Kerberg, ſub. to | Kerberg. 
Counties | Naſſau Siegen, the | Siegen. 
in the < Naſſau Idſtein, > houſe < Idftein. 
Wetteraw, | Naſſau Weilburg, of Wielburg. 
Naſſau Wiſbaden, Naſſau. | Wiſbaden, 
Naſſau Bielſeid, Bielitein, 
Naſſau Otweiler. | Otweller. 
_ Naſſau Uſingen. _ _ Uſingen. 
Territory of Frankfort, a \ Frankfort on the Main, an im- 
| ſovereign ſtate. perial city. 


County of Erpach, ſubject 
to its own — ; . 

Biſhopric of Spire, a ſo- \ Spire on the Rhine, an imperial 
vereign ſtate, - city. 

Duchy of Zweybrucken, 
or Deux ponts, ſubject 
to the duke of Deux- { Deux-ponts. 


ponts. 


Dis iſſars. 
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Divifeons. Subdiviſions, Principal T owns, 
County of Catzenelbo- 
gen, ſubject to Heſſe p Catzenelbogen, 


Caſſel. | 
Waldec, Waldec. 
Solms. Solms. 
Hanau, Hanau. 
| Eyſenberg, | Eyſenberg, 
Counties of < Soyn, >Soyn. 
Wied, | Wied. 
Witgenſtein. Witgenſtein, 
Haizefield, FHaizefield. 
(Weſterberg. Weſterberg. 
* ſub. to its abbot. ; 
irehfield, ſub. to | : 
Heſſe Caſſel. Hirchfeld. 
5. C ircle of the Lotuer Rhine, 
Diviſions. Subdiviſfant. Principal Towns, 


Palatinate of the Rhine, Cub. | — Manheim, and 
„ IVI , 


to the cleQtor palatine, f  Þ akendal on the Rhine, 


Diviſfans. Subdiviſiens. Principal Towns, 
I { Cologn on the Rhine, 
Archbiſho ſub to Bonn on the Rhine. 
5 N Cologn, their Mentz on the Rhine. 
1 entz, reſpec- >< Aſchaffenburg on the 
of | Triers, tive e- _ Maine. 
lectors. Triers on the Mo- 
311. 
Biſhopric of Worms, * — 1 1 = mn — 
Duchy of Simmeren, Roe ef Simmeren. 
| Rhinegraveſtem, _ *') Rhinegraveſtein, 
Meurs, ſub. to Puſia, | Meurs. 
Counties of 3 — 2 the Veldentz. 
Spanhe im, Creutznach. 


Ley mingen, mingen. 
O 5 * « 6, Circle 
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6. Circle of Francinia. 


D. viſſon:. Subdiviſions. Principal T a<en:; 
| hk ſub. to Wending 
. t rt 
_—_ Bemberg,” == 2 
PM Je 1% 4" Ap 
13 
| ] ſub. to [ 
Marqui- } Cullenback, | _ Cullenback. 
ſates of \ Onſpach, refpec-< Onſpach. 
tive 
* | counts. ; 
Principality of Henneburg. Henneburg. 
Duchy of Cob ſub. to [ 
of Colberg, their | Colber 
g · 
Duchy of Hildburghau- "me | Hildburghauſen. 
n, tive 
dukes 
Burgraviate of an independent { Nuremburg, an im- 
Nuremburg. ſtate. perial city. 


Territory of I ſubject to the grand 
Territory of maſter 'Teut. order, { Margentheim, 


Reinbeck, Reinbeck. 

Barith, ſubject to its] Rarith 
own Margrave, : 

Papenheim, ſub. to 
its own count, 


Papenheim. 
Counties of 4 


Wartheim, Wartheim. 
Caſſel, middle, Caſſel. 
Schwartzenburg, ſub. | Schwartzenburg, 
| to its own count, middle, 
| Holach, | Holach. 
7 Circle of Auſtria, 
Divifims, Subdiviſians. Principal T owns, 
Archduchy of Auftria proper, Vienna, Lints, Ens, 
Gratz, Cilley. 
Stiria and Cilley, Clagenfurt, Lave- 
. Carinthia mund. 
Duchice of *Camiola, Laubach, Zerknits. 
Goritia, Trieſte, A. Veits. 
Gorits. 


Div tens. 


FO and ed dS wo ton 
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Divi ſcont. Subdiwiſians. P rincipal T onus, 
County of Tyrol, Inſpruch. 
Eiſhop- Brixen, Brixen, 
rics of \ Trent, Trent. 


N. B. This whole circle belongs to the emperor and King 
of Hungary, 


8. Circle of Bavaria, 


Diviſios. Subdiviſions, Principal T onuns. 
0 ſubject to Mimich, Landſhut, 


Palatinate of Bavaria, | the elec. | Ingoldſtadt. Dona- 
Duchy of Bavaria, : \ tor of e | Ratiſbon. 
! Bavaria, 2 nas 

C Amberg. 


Triſſengen. 
Paſſau. 


rics of | Paſſau, ge frag 


Duchy of ] ſubject to the eleRor [ 7 3 
Neuberg. palatine. { Neu deck. 88 
Biſhopric of \ ſubje&t to its own Salt 2 Ny 
daltſburg, biſhop. urg. 5 


— 
* 


ſubject to f 


— 1 


9. Circle of Saba. 


Dixiffort. Subdivifons. Principal T axons. 
Duchy of Wurtemburg, ſub. to the ſ Stutgard. Tubin- 
duke of Wurtemburg. Stutgard, 92 Heilbron. 
Baden, Baden, tub. to their n Meiler. 
Baden Dourlach, i marg. Baden Dourlach. 


Biſhopric of I ſubject to its ie imperial, 


F Hock itet. 
Augſburg, bilhop, Blenheim. 


Territory of Ulm, Be won, * — 1 ben 


Biſhopric of I ſubject to its own 
Conſtance, : biſhop, \ Cenflance, 


Mindel- 
heim, | oe to 8 | Mindelheim, 


Principa- | im. their re- 
litics of S burg, ſpective Pj Turſtemburg, 
Hohen- [ prances, | Hohenzollern, 


zollern, | 
O 6 PD vos eve, 
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Divifuns, Subdiviſions. Principal Town, 
Oeting, 1 Oeting. 
Counties of J Koningſeck, Koningſeck. 
Hohenrichburg, — 
Waldburg, urg. 
Baronies of 1 1 Linking 
Kempton on the Il- 
Kempton, ler. 
Abbies of Buchaw, Buchaw, 
| Lindaw, Lindau, imperial ei- 
. ties. 
| 1 Nor dlingen. 
Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates, þ Meninghen. 
Rotwell, &c. 
Subject ] Black foreſt, Rheinfield, and Lauf- 
to the e fenburg. 
houſe >Marquiſate of Burgaw, Burgaw. 


of Auſ- | Territory of the Briſgau ſ Fiburgh, and Bri- 
tria, on the Rhine. fac. 


om 
f 


1 
I. Climate and Seil. 


S. What is the climate of Germany? 

M. It is different in different parts of the empire, both 
with regard to fituation, and the improvement of the ſoil. 
In the northern parts the winters are much colder than in 
England; in the ſouthern it is very temperate; but the 
weather is more ſettled in the middle parts than in either 
of the extremities. 

S. Is agriculture properly attended to in Germany? 

M. Not ſo much as it ought to be, though much more ſo at 
preſent than it was formerly. There are however ftill very 
large tracts of land lying waſte and uncultivated, and con- 
ſequently there is ſufficient room for improvement. 


2. Mountains, Rivers and Lakes, 


S. Are there any remarkable mountains in Germany ? 

M. A great number; but the principal are the different - 

chains of the Alps, which ſeparate it from Italy; and thoſe 
which run along the frontiers of Bohemia, 40 
. t 
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S. What are the principal rivers in Germany? 
M. The Tanais, or Don, efteemed one of the fineſt in 
the world. The Danube, famous for its cataracts and 
whirlpools ; the diſtance between its ſource and its mouth 
is near 1630 miles. Beſides theſe two remarkable rivers, 
are the Rhine, the Elbe, the Oder, the Weſer, and the 
Moſelle. 

S. What are the principal lakes of Germany? 

M. Thoſe of Conſtance, Bregentz, and Bavaria, and the 
Zecknitzer-ſee, in the duchy of Carniola. 


3. Farefts and Mines, 


S. Are there many foreſts in Germany ? 


M. More than in any other country in Europe, except 
the uninhabited foreſts of the north. 

S. Can any reaſon be given for this? 

M. The great paſſion for hunting, which in Germany 
is one of che principal diverſions of princes and great men. 
Nor is there hardly a count. baron, or gentleman, but has 
a chaſe or park filled with game. 


S. What are the names of the principal foreſts in this 
eountry ? 

M. The Hercynian and black foreſts; the former was 
aſtoniſhingly large in Cæſar's time, being near nine days 
journey in length and fix in breadth; but confiderable parts 
of the woods have fince been cut down, though it is ſtill 
very large. The ſame may he ſaid of the black foreſt. 

S. Is Germany remarkable for its mines? 

M. It is. Mines of filver, copper, lead, iron, quick- 
filver, ſalt, ſulphur, nitre and vitriol are found in many 
parts of Germany, eſpecially in the circle of Auſtria, | 
There are alſo found in the mines of this country, ame- 
thyſts, jaſper, ſaphire, agate, turquois ſtones, and the fineſt 
rubies in the world. There are alſo quarries of marble, 
ſlate, chalk, oker, allum, and amber. 


4. Baths and Mineral Waters. 


S. What are the principal baths in Germany? 
M. Thoſe of Aix-la-Chapelle, Spa, Pyrmont, Embs, 
Wiſbaden, Schwallbach, Wildungen, Carlibad, __ m . 
. 0 


— 
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S. Which of all theſe are reckoned the beſt ? 

M. It is impoſſible to ſay; they have all their partizans, 
and are adapted to different diſeaſes. 'I hey are all greatly 
frequented; but perhaps much more for the ſake of the 
amuſements, than for the ſalutary effects of the waters. 


5. Vegetable Productiant. 


S. Is Germany remarkable for its fertility? 

M. The cultivated parts are; for though theſe form 
only a ſmall part of the country, yet provitions are cheap- 
er, and in greater plenty, than in molt other countries in 
Europe. The vines cultivated on the banks of the Rhine, 
and the Moſelle, produce wines different from thoſe of any 


other country, and are greatly valued in many parts of the 
world. 


& dd 


S. Are there any animals peculiar to Germany? 

M. The glutton is an inhabitant of that country, and 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt voracious of all animals. The fleſh 
of the German wild boar is exceedingly fine, particularly the 
legs, when made into hams. Their oxen and ſheep are 


not ſo good as thoſe of England, but they have a breed of 
excellent heavy horſes. | 


7. Inhabitants, Manners, Oc. 


S. What number of inhabitants does Germany contain? 

M. It is impoſſible to ſay exactly; but they have been 
computed at twenty millions. 

§. What fort of people are the Germans? 

M. In their perſons they are tall, fair, and well made: 
in their manners, induſtrious, frank, honeſt, hoſpitable, 
free from avarice and diſguiſe. The nobility are ridicu- 
louſly fond of anceſtry and titles, and if a nobleman has 
ten ſons they equally inherit the latter. 

S. What are their principal diverſions ? 

M. Cards, dice, hunting, dancing, fencing, bull and 
bear baiting; and great part of their time is paſſed in eat- 
ing and drinking, of which they are extremely fond. In 

| winter, 
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winter, when the Danube is frozen, the ladies are drawn in 
ſledges, of different ſhapes, upon the ice, being dreſſed 
for that purpoſe in a very elegant manner, 


8. Religion, Language, Learning, and learned Men, 


S. What religion do the Germans profeſs ? 

M. There are ſects of all kinds in this extenſive country; 
but the two principal are the proteſtant and catholic, 

S. What is their language? 

M. High Dutch; but it varies ſo much in the dialect, 
that the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of 
another. 

S. Is Germany famous for learning or learned men? 

M. Yes: for both. 

S. What are the names of the latter? 

M. Stahl, Van Sweiten, Storkh, Hoffman, Ruvinus, 
Dillenius, Heiſter, Newman, Pott, Margraff, Leibnitz, 
Wolf. Puffendorff, Thomafius. Otto Van Gueriche. Kepler, 
Buſhing, Moſheim, Haller, Wiackelman, and Brucker. 


9. Commerce and Manufaurer, 


S. In what does their commerce chiefly confi} ? 


M. In corn, tobacco, horſes, lean cattle, butter, cheeſe, 


honey, wax, wines, linen and wooit'c yarn, ribbons, 
filk and cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, 
and ivory; goat-ſkins, wool, timber, cannon, bullets, 
bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron plates and ftoves, tinned 
plates, ſteel work, copper, braſs wire, porcelain. earthen 
ware, glaſſes, mirrors, hog's briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, 
ſmalt, zaffer, Pruſſian blue, printer's ink, and various 
other articles. 

S. What manufactures do they carry on? 

M. Paper, tobacco, porcelain, wax, hard-ware, toys, vel- 
vets, filks, ſtuffs of all kinds, linen, thread, and every 
thing neceſſary for wear. 


10. U iver/itier, 


S. How many univerſities are there in Germany ? 


M. Thirty-ſix; of which ſeventeen are Proteſtant, ſe- 
vedteen 
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venteen Roman Catholic, and two which admit ſtudents of 
either ſet, Beſides theſe. there are a great number of 
colleges, gymnaſia, pedagogies, Latin ſchools, and many 
academies and ſocieties for promoting the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, the belles lettres, antiquities, &c. 


11. Conflitution, Government, and Revenues, 


S. What is the conſtitution and government of Ger- 
many ? 

M. Of three hundred princes which belong to the em- 
pire, there are few but what are abſolute in the govern- 
ment of their own territories, The whole of them, how- 
ever, form a grand confederacy, governed by political 
laws, at the head of which is the emperor. 

S. What do the revenues of Germany amount to annu- 
ally ? 5 
M. It is impoſſible to aſcertain thoſe of all the inde- 
pendent princes: but that of the emperor is ſuppoſed to 
amount to between five and fix thouſand pounds yearly, ari- 
ſing from ſome inconfiderable fiefs in the Black-Forelt, 


12. Curioſities and Antiquities. 


S. Are there any curioſities or antiquities in Germany? 

M, Every court has a cabinet ar goon oy artificial 
and natural, ancient and modern. The Gotiic palaces, 
cathedrals, caſtles. and town-houſes in Germany, are very 
curious; and the vaſt caves and rocks found in that coun- 
try, form the molt conſiderable part of their natural curio- 


ſities. / 


13. Hiftorical Events, 


S. What particulars do we learn from hiftory of the em- 
pire of Germany ? 
M. Till the ninth century it was divided into a number 
of principalities independent of each other; bur at that 
period Charlemagne conquered the whole empire, which 
remained ſubje& to his poſterity till the year 880, when 
the different princes revolted, and aſſuming their ancient 
independence, placed Arnulph, king of Bavaria, 2 the 
one; 


Dr 
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throne; ſince which time Germany has been conſidered as 
an elective empire. The houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and 
Swabia, by turns acquired the imperial power till 1440, 
when Frederic III. duke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, 
and the imperial dignity continued in the male line of that 
family for three hundred years. Maximilian, ſucceſſor to 
Frederic III. having married the heireſs of Charles, duke 
of Burgundy, annexed Burgundy, and the ſeventeen pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, to the houſe of Auſtria. In 
1519, the reformation in religion began in Germany, 
which in the reign of Ferdinand III. and in the year 1648, 
was confirmed by the treaty of Weſtphalia. 

Ferdinand III. did not long enjoy the imperial dignity z 
for he died in 1657, and was ſucceeded by Leopold, a ſe- 
vere and unamiable prince. He was diſtreſſed by the 
French on one fide, and by the Turks on the other: the lat- 
ter laid fiege to Vienna, and would probably have taken 
it, had not the celebrated general John Sobieſkt. king of 
Poland, raiſed the fiege. During this war with the Turks, 
prince Eugene gave the firt ſpecimens of his valour and 
conduct, by twice defeating the armies of the Porte. 
About the ſame time the prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III. of England, laid the foundation of the con- 
federacy againſt the power of France, which afterwards be- 
2 ſo dreadful to Lewis XIV. in the reign of queen 

nne. 

Leopold died in 1705, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Jo- 
ſeph, a ſluggiſh and ſelfiſh prince, and ſuſpected of a de- 
ſign of ſubverting the liberties of Germany. He died in 
1711, and leaving no male ifſue, the imperial crown de- 
ſcended to his brother Charles VI. whom the allies were 
then endeavouring to place on the Spaniſh throne, in oppo- 
fition to Philip, duke of Anjou, the grandſon of Lewis 
XIV. 

Charles exerted himſelf in the war then carrying on 
againſt France; but the treaty of Utrecht, which was ſign- 
ed in 1713. put an end to the hoſtilities in the Nether- 
lands; , and prince Eugene ſoon after totally defeated the 
Turks at Peterwaradin. Another total defeat which that 
general gave them at Belgrade, induced the infidels to ſue 
for peace, which was accordingly figned at Paſſarowitz. 


In the mean time the crown of Great Britain devolved 2 
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the houſe of Hanover; and Charles, relying on the ſup- 
port of ſo powerful an ally, made hir ſelf reſpected in every 
part of the empire. 

But this did not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; he de- 
clared war againft the Turks, flattering himſelf he ſhould be 
able to wreft from them ſome of their European dominions. 
Hig pleaſing expectations however deceived him: prince 
Eugene was no dead, and he had no general to ſupply his 
place. He ſoon experienced a reverſe of fortune; but by 
the interpoſition of England and France, he obtained a 
much better peace than he had reaſon to expect. 

In the year 1740, Charles paid the debt of nature, and 
leaving no male ifſue, his daughter, Maria Thereſa, 
ſucceeded to all his hereditary dominions, purſuant to 
the articles of the pragmatic ſanction. But ſhe would 
ſoon have been {tripped of all her territories, had it 
not been for the firmneſs of George II. and the una- 
nimous declaration of the Hungarians, to ſupport her 
intereſt, The elector of Bavaria, by the name of 
Charles VII. was placed on the imperial throne, and ſup- 

orted by France, Spain, and the king of Pruſſia. Charles 

IL. died in 1745, and the duke of Lorrain, then grand 
duke of Tuſcany, who was married to Maria Thereſa, 
queen of Hungary. was elected emperor. The war conti- 
nued in the Low Countries till the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, when Sileſia was guaranteed to the king of Pruſſia, 
and that prince acknowledged the grand duke of Tuſcany 
emperor. 

Ihe empreſs queen ſoon forgot the favours ſhe had re- 
ceived from England, and joined with France, Ruſſia, and 
Poland, to deftroy the king of Pruſſia, and annihilate the 
power of the king of Great Britain in Germany: but the 
firmneſs and perſeverance of the Britiſh miniſtry, and the 
unequalled valour and conduct of his Vrufſian majeſty, ren- 
deted the ſcheme abortive ; and the rapid conqueſts of Eng. 
land, added to the death of the empreſs of Ruſſia, obliged 
France and Spain to ſue for peace. The ungrateful em- 
preſs, abandoned by her allies, was glad to put an end to 
a war, which now threatened to deſtroy the houſe of Auſ- 
tria. 

The emperor, her huſband, died in 1765, and her ſon 
Joſeph, who had been crowned king of the _ 

1704. 
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1764, ſucceeded him in the empire. Soon after his acceſ- 
fion he diſcovered great activity and ambition. He joined 
in the diſmemberment of Poland with Ruſſia and Pruſſia, 
and made ſuch innovations in the conſtitutions and laws of 
the Netherlands, that, as has been before mentioned, they 
broke out into open inſurtection, and entirely threw off 
their allegiance. He died in February 1790, and was ſyg- 
ceeded, as king of Hungary and Bohemia, by his brother 
Peter- Leopold, who was crowned king of the Romans on the 
zoth of September following. and died on the 1 of March 
1792, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon. His ſucceſſor was 
Francis II. the preſent emperor, who was elected emperor 
of Germany, July 14, 1792. The principal events of his 
reign are thoſe of the preſent war, of which a ſummary has 


been given in the account of the affairs of France. 


DIALOGUE XV. 
Bohemia. 


S. HAT is the ſituation of Bohemia? 

M. It lies between the parallels of 48 and 52 
deg. of north latitude, and between 12 and 19 deg. of eaſt 
longitude. 

dS. What are its boundaries? 

M. On the north it is bounded by Saxony and Branden- 
burg: on the eaſt by Poland and Hungary; on the ſouth 
by Auſtria and Bavaria; and on the weit by the palatinate 
of Bavaria. f | 

S. What are the dimenſions of this kingdom? 

M. It is about 300 miles in length, and about 250 in 
breadth, comprehending, in theſe dimenſions, Bohemta 
Proper, Silefia, and Moravia. 

S. What are its principal divifions ? 


M. I have already mentioned the provinces of which it 


is compoſed, their chief towns, & c. are enumerated in the 
following table. 


| ' 
i} 
\ 
j 
b 

| 


v 
| 
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D. viſtons. Chief Towns. 


. Pages, 
Bohemia Proper, moſtly ſubject to | Koning ratz, 
the houſe of Auſtria, 7 OY TED fabj. to the 
ing of Pruſſia, 
| Egra. | 
Breflau, 
Glogau, 
Sileſia, moſtly ſ 
lleſia, moſtly ſubject to the King } Jagendorff, 
of Pruſſia, 4 \ Tropau, ſubj. to the 
houſe of Auſtria, 


Teſchen, ſubj. tothe 
{ houſe of Auſtria 
Moravia, entirely ſubje& to the Foy 


houſe of Auſtria, "ag 


1. Air and Sail. 


S. Is the air of Bohemia ſalutary ? ; 
M. It is efteemed much inferior to that of other parts of 
Germany ; but its ſoil and produce are the ſame. 


2. Mciauntains and Mines, 


S. What mountains are there in Bohemia? | 


M. It is in a manner ſurrounded by them, but there are 
none of any note. 


S. Have any mines been diſcovered there? 


M. Yes; very rich ones of ſilver, quick ſilver, copper, 
iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre. 


3. Commerce aud Manufa@&ures, 


S. What trade and manufactures do the Bohemians carry 
on? 


M. The ſame as the Germans in general, 


— 


4. Inhabitants 


's 
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4. Inhabitants and Manners, 


S. What are the number of inhabitants? 

M. Some years fince they were ſuppoſed to amount to 
near three millions, but at preſent they fall far ſhort of 
that number. 

S. What ſort of people are they ? 

M. In their perſons and manners they perfectly reſem- 
ble the Germans. There is no middle ſtate among them, 
every lord being a ſovereign, and every tenant a flave. 


The lower claſs are very ſuperſtitious, and much addicted 
to pilfering. 


5. Religion, Language, and Univerſitier, 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia? 

M. The Roman catholic ; but many of the Moravians 
profeſs a wild ſort of proteſtantiſm. | 

S. What language do they ſpeak ? 

M. The Bohemian tongue is properly a dialect of the 
Sclavonian : bot they generally talk High Dutch. 

S. Are there any univerſities in this Kingdom ? 

M. Only that of Frague. 


6. Conſtitution, Genn and Revenues. 


BH Om is the conſtitution and government of Bohe- 
mia | 
V. The forms of the old conſtitution fill ſubſiſt, but 


this is mere parade, for the government, under the houſe 
of Auſtria, is deſpotic. | 


S. What do the revenues amount to annually ? 
M. About five hundred thouſand pounds. 


7. H iſtorical Events. 


S. What are the principal hiſtorical events of Bohemia? 
M. Till the emperors of Germany uſurped the throne of 
that kingdom, they uſually elected their own kings. Je- 
rome of Prague, and John Huſs, too of the firſt reformers, 
were, in the year 1414, burnt at the council of 8 
| whic 
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which oceaſioned an inſurrection, and forty thouſand Bo- 
hemians being aſſembled under the command of the famous 
Ziſca, they defeated the emperor's forces, and entirely 
drove the imperialiſts out of the kingdom. The emperor, 
however, ſtill kept poſſeſſion of it, though an attempt was 
made to throw off his yoke, by electing a proteſtant king; 
but this ſcheme proving abortive, Bohemia has ever fince 
that period remained ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


DIALOGUE XVI, 


Hungary. | 
:. HAT are the ſituation, boundaries, and dimen» 
fions of 2 ? 
M. It lies between 45 and 49 deg. of north latitude. and 


between 17 and 23 deg. of eaſt longitude. It is bounded 
on the north by Poland; on the eaſt by Tranſylvania and 
Walachia ; on the ſouth by Sclavonia; and on the weſt by 
Auftria and Moravia. It is about 3co miles in length, 
and 200 in breadth. Its principal diviſions are the fol- 
lowing : | 


Di viſſant. N C hief Towns, 
Upper, or Proper Hungary Preſburg. 
er Hungary, ; Buda. 
1. Air and Soil. 


8. What is the air of Hungary? 

M. Very unſalutary in the ſouthern parts, owing to its 
numerous marſhes, lakes, and ſtagnated waters ; the 
northern parts being mountainous, the air is more whole- 


S. Is the ſoil fertile? 

M. No country in the world can boaft a richer, parti- 
cularly that of the plain, which extends from Preſburg to 
Belgrade, three hundred miles in length. 


2. Vegetable 
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2. Vegetable and Animal Praductiut. 


F. What vegetables does their ſoil produce? 

M. Corn in prodigious quantities; graſs; all ſorts of 
eſculent plants; hops, millet. buckwheat, ſaffron, tobac- 
co, peaches, melons, mulberries, cheſnuts, and grapes; 
from the laſt they make molt delicious wines. 

S. What peculiar animals are there in Hungary? 

M. It is remarkable for a fine breed of horſes, uſually 
mouſe-coloured; and in the neighbourhood of Preſburgh 
there is a particular large breed of rams. 


3. Mineral Waters, Lakes, and Rivers: 


S. Are there any baths or mineral waters in that king- 
dom ? 


M. Yes; ſeveral of both, and eſteemed the moſt ſalutary 
of any in Europe. 

S. Does it contain any lakes? 

M. A great number , particularly four of conſiderable 


extent, ſituated among the Carpathian mountains, and 
abounding ia fiſh, 


S. What are the names of their principal rivers ? 


M. The Danube, the Drave, the Teyſſe, the Meriſh, 
and the Temes. 


4. Mountains and Mines. 


M. 22 are — all over the country, but the 
principal are the ian mountains, which divide Hun- 
gary — Poland. | 
: 1 What mines have there been diſcovered in this king- 
N ? 


S. Are there any mountains in Hungary? 


M. Thoſe of gold, filver, copper, vitriol, iron, orpi- 
ment, quick ſilver, cryſocolla, and terra figillata. 
- | | 


0 5. Commerce and Manufa#ures. 


S. What are their principal articles of commerce! 
M, Wines, metals, drugs, and falts. 5 _ 
Have 


le 
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S. Have they any particular manufaRures ? 
NM. No; they are much the ſame as in Germany, 


6. Antiquities and Curieſities. 


S. What antiquities does Hungary boaſt ? 

M. Vaſt numbers of Greek and Roman metals have been 
diſcovered there; and about twenty miles diſtant from Bel- 
grade is the remains of a bridge, built by the Romane, 
which for magnificence might vie with any in the world. 

S. Are there any artificial curioſities ? 

M | he baths and mines I have already mentioned, form 
a confiderable part of theſe. Their bridges are alſo efteem- 
ed ſuch; for at Eflek there is one, or more properly ſpeak- 
ing, a continuation of bridges, thrown over the Danube 

and Drave, five miles in length, fortified with towers at 
certain diſtances; and between Buda and Peſt, there is a 
bridge over the Danube half a mile long, formed entirely 
of boats | 

§. What natural curioſities are there in that kingdom? 

M. Several; among which are moſt prodigious rocks; 
but that which deſerves particular notice, 1s a cavern, 
fituated in a mountain near Szelitze, the mouth of which 
is eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad; its ſubterra- 
neous paſſages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock: the extent of 
them has never yet been aſcertained ; but as far as it is poſ- 
fible to go, the height is fifty fathoms, and the breadth 
twenty-fix, 


7. Inhabitants and Manners. 


S. What number of Inhabitants does Hungary contain? 

M. About three millions and a half. | 

S. What ſort of people are they? | 

M. They are well made, have a noble air, and the ladies 
are efteemed handſome. They beaſt of being deſcend- 
ed frem thoſe heroes who formed the bulwark of Chriften- 
dom againſt the infidels. In general they are extremely in- 
dolent, leaving trade and manufactures to the care of the 
Greeks, and other ſtrangers ſettled among them; but they 
are very brave and magnanimous, 


8. Relig ur, 


mv wa Y 
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8. Religion, Language, and UJuiverſi ict. 


S. What is the eſtabliſned religion of Hungary? 

M. The Roman catholic; but the chief part of the in« 
habitants are either proteſtants or Greeks. 

S. What language do they ſpeak ? 

M. They have a variety of dialects; but Latin is gene- 
rally . among the higher, and middle ranks of people. 

S. Are there any univerſities in that kingdom? 

M. There are four, improperly ſo called, viz. Firnan, 
Buda, Raab, and Caſcham, 


9. Conſtitution and Government, 


S. What is the conſtitution and government of Hun- 
gary? 

M. There is a diet, or parliament, a Hungary office, 
which is fixed at Vienna; and a ſtadtholder's council at 
Preſburg. Every royal town has its ſenate: there 1s alſo 
an exchequer, nine chambers, and other ſubordinate 


courts. 


Hiſtorical Events, 


S. What information does hiſtory give us relative to 
Hungary ? 

M. At the time the Huns ſubdued this country, to which 
they gave their name, it was part of the ancient Pannonia. 
Till the year loco, Hungary was an aſſemblage of diffe- 
rent ſtates, when Stephen aſſumed the title of king. This 
nation was at perpetual war with the infidels for many cen- 
turies, and in 1526, Lewis, king of Hungary, was killed, 


fighting , againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks; upon 


which the archduke Ferdinand, who had eſpouſed the 
ſiſter of Lewis, claimed the crown of Hungary, and with 
ſame difficulty obtained it. Since which period that king- 
dom has belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, and irs hiltery 


— 5 


is entirely connected with that of Germany. 


DIA- 
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D 1 AL OGUE XVII. 
Pruſſia. 


S. HAT are the boundaries and dimenſions of 
Pruſſia? 

M. It is bounded by Samogitia on the north; by Poland 
Proper and Maſovia on the ſouth; by part of Lithuania on 
the eaſt; and by Poliſh Pruſſia and the Baltic on the weſt. 
It is about 160 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. 

F. Is this ſmall country the ꝓhole of his Pruſſian majeſ- 
ty's dominions? 

M. It is not; his dominions lie ſcattered in different 

rts of Germany, Poland, Switzerland. &c. I have col- 

Red the whole, with their fituations, areas, and prinei- 
pal places, in the following table: 


Territories. Countries Names, Sq, Miles. Chief Cities. 


Poland, Pruſſia, <- = = 950 Koningſburg, 
9,95 5 
1 Brandenburg, - 10,910 Berlin. 
PPE Pomerania, 4,820 Camin. 
has 4 Sued. Pomerania, 2,291 Stetin. 
Lower Sax- { Magdeburg, - 1,535 Magdeburg. 
ony, Halberſtat, - + 450 Halberſtat. 
Silefia, Crofſen, - - - 550 Croſlen, 


Minden 505 Minden. 
Ravenſburg, - 525 Raverſburg. 
Lingen,, 


. 120 Lingen, 
Weſtphalia, | eur - 


6:0 Cleves. 
Meurs, 35 Meurs. 
Mark, 


98 Ham. 
Netherlands, Gueldres. 


360 Gueldres. 
Switz rland, Neutchatel, 320 Neufchatel, 


Total 34,771 


1. Air and Soil. 


* Is the air of Pruſſia eſtee med? 
Upon the whole it is thought very ſalutary. 
8. Is the ſoil good ? Oe 
M, Yes; 
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AM. Yes; it produces corn and vegetables very plen- 
titully, | 


2. Animal and Vegetable Produticns. 


S. Are there any animals peculiar to Pruſſia ? 

M. None; it has in common with other countries, 
horſes, ſheep, deer, and moſt kinds of game; wolves, 
foxes, bears, and wild boars. 

S. Are there any vegetables ? 

M. I have already obſerved that every kind is produced 
in great plenty. | 


3. Mines and Rivers, 


S. Are there any mines in Pruſſia? 
M. Yes; among which are numbers of coal and amber- 
pits. 
S. What are the names of their principal rivers? 


M. The Elbe, the Viſtula, the Paſſarge, and the Me- 
mel, or Mammel. | 


4. Inhabitants and Manners, 


S. What number of inhabitants does Pruſſia contain? 

M. According to the computation of Dr. Buſching, fix 
hundred thirty-five thouſand, nine hundred and ninety- 
eight. | | 
y, Have they any peculiar cuſtoms ? 

M. None; in their perſons, cuſtoms, and diverſions, 


they differ very little from the other inhabitants of Ger- 
many. | 


5. Commerce and Manu factures. 


S. Does Pruſſia trade with other nations? 
M. Ves; ſhe annually exports large quantities of naval 


ſtores, tallow, amber, fiſh, caviar, hempſeed, linſeed, 
oatineal, and mead- 


S. What manufactures are there in that kingdom? 
M. Cloth, camblets, linen, filk ſtockiags, &c. glaſs, 
iron-work, gunpowder, paper, copper, and braſs. 
T2 | 6. Conflitations 
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6. Conſtitution, Government, and Revenue. 


S. What is the conſtitution of Pruſſia? 

M. Abſolute monarchy. 

S, What is its form of government? 

M. By a regency of tour chancellors of ſtate ; ſeveral 
other councils, and thirty-ſeven bailiffs; beſides which 
there is a board for commerce and navigation. 

S. What do the revenues amount to yearly ? 

A. The exact ſum is not aſcertained, but they are con- 
jectured to be very conſiderable. | 


7. Religion, Language, and Univerſities, 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Pruſſia? 

M. Thoſe of Luther and Calvin, but chiefly the former, 

S. What is the language of the inhabitants? 

M. Principally High Dutch? 

S. Are there any univerfites ? 

M. Only one at Koningſburg; but the country in ge- 
neral abounds in ſchools and academies. 


8, Hilrical Events. 


S. What account does hiſtory give us of Pruflia ? ; 
M. Thar, till the time of the Cruſades, the ancient. in- 
habitants were a brave people, who on every occafion ex- 
erted and maintained their right to independence. About 
the year 1-39, a war began between them and the German 
knights of the Teutonic order, which continued till the 
thirteenth century, when moſt of the natives being ſubdued 
theſe knights peopled Pruffia with Germans, and conſent- 
ed that the part now called Poliſh Pruſſia, ſhould continue 
a free province under the protection of Cafimir, king of 
Poland. The other part they were to keep poſſeſſion of, 
on condition that they acknowledged themſelves vaſſals of 
Poland. This ſovereignty of the knights continued for three 
hundred vers, during which time the inhabitants made 
many fruitleſs attempts to throw off their vailalage. In 
1525, Albert, margrave of Brandenburg. and the laſt 
graud maſter of the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, was ac. 
knowledged 
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knowledged duke of the eaſt part of Pruſſia, from thence 
called Ducal Pruſſia, but to hold it as a ſicf to Poland. In 
this ſtate it continued till 1657, when Ducal Fruſſia was 
confirmed to the eletor, Frederic William. of Branden- 
burg, freed from its vaſſalage to Poland, and he and his 
deſcendants ackno+ledged independent and fovereign lords 
of that part of the kingdom. After his decenſe his fon 
was raiſed to the title of king of Pruſſia in an adembly of 
the ſtates of the empire, and ſoon after adlJrefted as ſuch 
by all the powers of Europe. He was ſucceeded in 1713, 
by his ſon Frederic William, father of Frederic II. or 
Frederic the Great. who aſcended the throne in 1740, and 
dying in Auguſt 1785, was ſucceeded by his nephew Fre- 
deric William II who died of a dropſy November 16, 
1797, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic William III. 
the preſent king. | 


w 


DIALOGUE XVIII. 
Tranſylvania, Sclavania, Croatia and Marlachia. 


S. HAT are the boundaries and dimenſions of 

theſe provinces ? 

M. Tran! lvania is bounded on the north by Upper 
Hungary and Poland; on the ſouth by Walachia ; on the 
eaſt by Moldavia and Walachia: and on the weft by Upper 
and Lower Hungory: it lies between 45 and 48 deg. of 
north latitude, and between 22 and 25 deg. of eaſt longi- 


% 


t tude. 1t i about 150 miles in length. and 120 in breadth, 
1 Sclavonia is bounded on th north by the river Drave; 
e on tlie iouth by Stiria in Auttria; on the eaſt by the Da- 
4 nube; and on the weſt by the Save. It lies between 45 
- and +5 deg. of north latitude, and between 16 and 22 deg. 
e of caſt longitude; being 200 miles in length and 60 in 
1 breadth. | 

F, Croatia lies between 44 and 47 deg. of north latitude, 
pf and between 15 and 7 deg. of eaft longitude : it is bound- 
e ed on the north by the river Save: on the ſouth by Mor- 
le lachia; on the eaſt by Boſnia; and on the weſt by the 
In duchy of Carniola; it is about 80 miles in length, and 70 
iſt in breadth. | 

C- WW 3 Morlachla 
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Morlachia lies between 44 and 46 deg. of north latitude, 
and between i6 and 17 deg. of eait longitude ; it 15 about 
os miles in length, and 30 in breadth. On the north :t 
is bounded by Carniola and Croatia; on the fouth by Da- 
matia; on the eaſt by Boſnia, and on the weſt by the gulph 
of Venice, 


1. Air, Soil, tc, 


S. Is the air of thoſe countries wholeſome ? 

. It is eſteemed muck more fo than that of Hungary. 

F. What is the ſoil? 

J. Exccedingly truitful, producing vaſt quantities of 
corn, wine, &c. a 


2+ Rivers, Manufacturer, and Commerce, 


$, What are the names of the principal rivers ? 

M. In "Tranſylvania, the Alauta and the Meriſh z and 
in the other three, the Danube, the Drave, and the Save, 
are the chiet. 

S. What wanufactures do the inhabitants carry on? 

M. Principally thoſe of copper and iron uteniils, 

S. Have they any foreign trade? 

M. It is very inconfiderable; metals and falt are ſent 
from Tranſylvania into Hungary. 


3. Mountaias, Mines, and Forefts, 


S. Are there any particular mountains in theſe countries? 
AM. The principal are the Carpathian, and the Irongate. 
S. What mines do they contain? 

M. Thoſe of gold, filver, copper, iron, quickfilver, an- 
timony, ſulphur, vitriol, rock-ſalt, falt petre, red-oker, 
and Chalk. 

S. Are there any conſiderable foreſts? 

M. Several, particularly in "Tranſylvania. 


4. Religion and Language. 


S. What religion do the inhabitants profeſs * 


AM, The | 
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M. The eftabliſhed worſhip is that of Rome, but there 
are a great number of proteſtants. 

F. What language do they ſpeak ? 

M. The Sclavonian. 


4. Hiftarical Events. 


S. Does hiſtory mention any thing material concerning 
thoſe provinces? 

M. Tranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, as Scla- 
vonia, Croatia, and Morlachia are of the ancient Illyricum. 
They were all formerly ſubject to the Turks, who by treaty 
and force of arms, ceded them to the houſe of Auſtria, on 
which they have ever ſince been dependent provinces. 


DIALOGUE XIX. 


Poland, including Lithuania. 


8, HAT is the ſituation of Poland? 

M. It lies between 40 and 57 deg of north 
latitude, and between 16 and 34 deg. of eaſt longitude. 

S. What are its boundaries and dimenſions ? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Livonia and the Baltic 
ſea; on the ſouth by Turkey and Hungary; on the eaſt by 
Ruſſia, and on the weſt by Pomerania, Brandenburg, Si- 
leſia, and Moravia. It is about 500 miles in length, and 
680 1n breadth. 

S. What are the diviſions of this kingdom? 

M. The principal diviſions of this country before ite 
diſmemberment by Pruflia, Ruſſia, and Auftria, are ex- 
hibited in the following table. 


Provinces, Palatinates. Chief Towns. 1 
Poſnania, 7 Poſna. 
| Kalih, | Kaliſh, Gneſna. 1 
1. Great Po- Brzeſc. Compr. Brzeſc. I} 
land. Wladiſlaw, C ujavia, \, Wladiſlaw. 
Dobrzin, Dobrzin. 


| Ploſko. Ploiko, 
P 1, Great 
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Provincer, Palatinatet, 
Rava, 
1. Great Po- | Lencicia, 
land, Siradia, 
Inowlocz, 
Little Fo. Caen, 
land. Lublin, 
Pruſſia roy- 
al, or Po- 
liſh Pruf- 
ſia, moſt of 
it ſubject to 
Poland. 
Samogitia. 
Wilna, 
Braſlaw, 
Pole ſko, 
. 2 Wipteſk, 
Lithuania. 4 Troki, 
Minſki, 
Mſciſlaw, 
Novogrodeck. 
Warſovia. or 
Maſovia, Czerſko, 
Polachia, Bielk, 
Polefia, Breſſici, 
Chelm, 
Red Ruſſia, “ Beltz, 
| Lemberg. 
, Upper Podolia, 
Podolia, Lower Podolia, 
Volhinia, Upper Volhinia, 


Lower Volhinia, 


C hie Tenor, 


Rava. 

Lencicias 

Siradia. 

Inowlocz. 

{ Cracow. 

Sendomir, 

Lublin. 

Dantzic, a free 
city, under the 
prom of Po- 

land. 
< Elbing. 
Marienburg. 
Culm. 
| Thorn. 
Roſienne. 
Midnick. 

Wilna. 

Brallaw. 

Poleſko. 

Wipteſk, 

Troki, Grodno. 

Minſk1. 

Mſciſlaw. 

Novogrodeck. 

Warſaw⸗ 


Bra flaw. 
Luſex, or Lucke. 
Bialgorod. 


After 
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Aſter the final diſmemberment, in 1-93, Poland was 
diſtributed among the partitioning powers as follows, 


Little Poland. 
Red Ruſſia, or Galicia, 
{ Great Poland. 
{ Poliſh Pruſſia. 
Pruſſia. A fmaill part of Lithuania. 
| Polachia. 
| Samogitia. 
Remarider of Lithuania, 
Ruſſia. +< Pole fia. 
18 


Auſr.a. 


Podciia. 
. Air 227 Cl. 


F. I; the air of Poland eſteemed ? 

M. Upon the whole, it is temperate; in the northern 
parts it is very cold, but exceedingly healthy, 

S. Whar is the nature of the oil? 

M. In general i: is extremely rich. The earth is of va- 
rious kinds, colours, and properties; ſume being execlient 
for the potter's uſe, and furniſhing all Poland with earthen- 
ware; while other parts ſapply the pipemakers, &c. with 


clay of different ſorts, 


2. Vegetable and Animal Produtinrs, 


S. Is Poland truitful in vegetable productions? 

M. Extremely fo: vatt quantities of cora grow in that 
kingdom, and the piattures are amazingly fine. Various 
ſorts of fruits, particularly fume fine grapes are produced 
there; but the wine, mad from them, wldſom comes to 
perfect.on. In May and Jun” the inhabitants gather a fort 
of manna, which, in thoſe months, falls on the gra's. and 
make it into ſeveral kinds of diſhes. 

S. What animals are there in Poland? 

M. Wild horſes and ſſes hutfaloes, wolves, boars, elks, 
and bohacs, 'Theis are alſo birds of various kinds, 

P 5 3. Rivers 
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3. Rivers and Lakes, 


S, What are their principal rivers ? 

M. The Viſtula, or Weyſel; the Worta; the Nieſter, or 
Tyras; the Nieper, or Boriſtenes? the Niemen ; the Bog, 
or Vagus: and the Dwina. | 

S. Are there any lakes in Poland? 

M. Very few; in the p-latinates of Brzeſc and Birals, 
there is one called Gopto, or the white lake, which is ſaid 
to turn the complexion of thoſe who waſh in it ſwarthy. 


4. Muntaint, Mines and Foreſts. 


S. What remarkable mountains are there in Poland; 

M. The principal of theſe are the Cropach, or Carpathi- 
an mountains, which form a craggy ridge, extending three 
hundred miles in length, ſeparating Poland from Hungary. 
In the palatinates of Cracow, is a mountain called the 
Wonderful, covered with aromatic plants, flowers, oaks, 
pines, full of metals and minerals, and abounding both in 
freſh and ſalt ſprings: near the center riſes with a remark- 
able noiſe, a ſpring of clear water, the ebullition of which is 
greater or leſs, according to the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
moon. It is eſteemed ſalutary by the inhabitants in moſt 
diſorders, they ſeldom having a fit of ſickneſs, and in ge- 
neral, living to the age of 100, or 150, which they attri- 
bute to the wonderful properties of this ſpring. By apply- 
ing a lighted torch to the water it catches fire, and the 
only method of extinguiſhing the flame is by bruſhing it 
with a broom. 

S. Are there any mines in Poland? 

A. Yes, of gold, vilver, copper, lead, iron, pit-coal. vi- 
triol, arſenic and marble of all colours. But the moſt ca- 
rious are their ſalt mines, which are of four different ſorts; 
one hard and bright as cryſtal; the ſecond ſofter and 
clearer; the third white and brittle ; and the fourth freſher 
than the three former, which are all very brackiſh. There 
is likewiſe at Wietiez, a mine of moſt excellent roek- ſalt. 

S. Have they any conſiderable forefts ? 

M. Several, which produce great quantities of timber 
for all kinds of uſes; and the Ar frequently employ 
at 
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it to thoſe purpoſes for which in other countries they make 
uſe of brick and ſtone ; their houſes are even covered with 
wood, | 


5. Commerce and Manufadtures. 


S. What commerce do the Poles carry on? 

M. None; they leave all kinds of traffic to the city of 
Dantzic, and other port towns on the Baltic, and the Viſe 
tula. 

S. Have they any manufactures? 

M. Yes, of woollen, linen, braſs and iron, 


" WF 5» ariofities. 


S. Is Poland famous for any curioſities ? 

M. I have already given you a deſeription of the won- 
derful mountain and the ſalt mines, which form the prin» 
Cipal curiofities of that kingdom. It is ſaid that wild men 
have been frequently found in the woods, and authors, en- 
deavouring to account for the reaſon of ſuch phznomena, 
ſuppoſe them to have been left there when infants, by their 
parents, whom the Tartars frequently obliged to fly from 
their habititations; and that theſe children, ſo expoſed, 
have been nouriſhed by the bears, which, except in form, 
they entirely reſemble. In the mountains of Ikiow, are 
ſeveral grottos or catacombs, in which are found a great 
number of human bodies, perfectly preſerved, being neither 
ſo hard nor fo black as the mummies of Egypt; ſome at- 
tribute this curioſity to the nature of the 510 which is a 
dry ſand. 


7. Tubabitants, Maunert, Fc, 


S. What number of inhabitants do Poland and Lithu- 
ania contain ? 

M. About fourteen millions. 

S. What ſort of people are they? 

M. In their perſons they are weil proportioned and of 
a fair complexion; in their manners they are brave, 
hardy, honeſt, and hoſpitable. 

S Have they any particular cuſtoms ? 
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M. The Poliſh noblemen have an unbounded right over 


their peaſants or vaſſals, whoſe only ambition is to pleaſe 
their lord, never wiſhing for a better way of life, eſpecially 
if they are well fed; for it is a ſaying among them, that a 
man can never be wretched who has any thing to cat. The 
nobility are exccedingly delighted with pomp and parade, 
which they carry to exceſs. At an entertainment they 
never lay knives or forks, but each gueſt takes his own, 
and if he intends to lodge any time at the houſe he is go- 
ing to, he muſt carry a bed with him. Their diverſions 
conſiſt in vaulting, dancing, ſkaiting, hunting, bull and 
bear baiting, and riding; of which exerciſe they are ſo 
fond, that they never ſtir out without their horſe. 


8. Religion and Language, 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Poland? 

M. The nobility and the bulk of the nation, are Roman 
catholics ; but there are a vaſt number of proteſtants, and 
theſe being joined to the followers of the Greek church, 
the whole are called Diſſidents. 

S. What language do they ſpeak? 

M. That of Poland is the Sclavonian; and that of Li- 
thuania is a mixture of corrupted Latin. 


9. Learning, larned Men, ard Univerſities, 


S. Are the Poles famons for learning or learned men? 

M. Copernicus, Socinus, and Voritius, were natives of 
Poland; hut that kingdom is far from encouraging learn- 
ing, which is certainly the reaſon that ſo few of the inha- 


bitants endeavour to arrive at any tolerable degree of per- 
tection in the ſciences. 


S. Are there any univerſities? 


M Yes; three, viz. Cracow, Poſna, or Poſen, and 
Wilna. 


10, Government, Conſtilalian, and Revenues, 


S. M hat was the conftitution and government of Poland? 
M. he king, in fact, was no more than a preſident of 


the ſenate, and was always elected by the nobility and clergy 
ia 
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in the plains of Warſaw. Immediately after his election 
he ſigned the Pacta Conventa of the kingdom, thereby enga- 
ging to introduce no foreign*'s into the government or ar- 
my. He had power to nominate the great officers of ſtate, 
but not to diſplace them when once appoin'ed, and they 
were accountable only to the ſenate for their actions. The 
number of theſe officers were ten, viz two great marſhals, 
one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the chancellor of the 
kingdom. and the vice-chanc: lior of the duchy ; ; the treaſu- 
rer of the kingdom, and the treaſurer ot the duchy; the 
ſub-marſhal, or maſhal of the court of th K ngdom; and 
the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal of rhe court of the duchy, 
Theſe ten were always ſenators, and, together with the pri- 
mate, the archbiſno of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops, and 
the Palatines and Caſtellans, formed the ſenate- BR-fides 
theſe there were governors and judges in partic:lar dir cts, 
called ftarofts; and the Palatines and Caiteljans were al- 
ways lord heutenants. and deputy lieutenants in their re- 
ſpecti ve Palatinates. The diets of Poland were ordinary and 
extraordinary; the former met but once in two or three 
years, and the latter never, unleſs ſummoned by the ing 
in caſes of emergency. There were likewiſe general and 
provincial diets, which laſt were alſo call-d chetines, here- 
in the gentry of each palatinate might fit and chute deputies 
to carry their reſolutions to the general diet, which never 
fat but fix weeks, and was compoſed of the king, the ſena- 
tors, and the above deputies, 


11. IIiſtaricul Events, 


F. What are the principal events in the hiſtory of Po- 
land ? 

J. About the end of the fourteenth century, Jegellon, 
grand duke of Livonia, mounted the throne of that King- 
dom, and the crown continued in his tamily till 552, 
when Heary, duke of Anjou, and Maximiliaa of Auilria, 
became comperirors for it, which was at length obtained by 
Flenry. But his brother, Charles IX. king of France, 
dying ſoon after, he aſcended the throne of t at kingdom, 
and the Poles elected Stephen Batori, prince of I'ranſylva- 
nia, to be their king. This monarch eltabliſhed a nilicia 


in Poland, compoſed of the Coſſacs, a ſavage race ot mon 
an 
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and beſtowed the Uckraine, or frontiers of his kingdom, 
on them. Stephen dying in 580, was ſucceeded by his 
fon Sigiſmund, who was perpetually engaged in unſuc- 
ceſsful wars with the Swedes and Turks. In the year 
1632, his ſon Uladiflaus aſcended the throne, who retali- 
ated his father's ill ſucceſs. on his enemies: before his death 
he had provoked the Coffacs to revolr, and his brother 
John who ſucceeded him, was twice defeated by theſe peo- 
ple, and at laſt obliged to accept of a diſhonourable peace. 
Soon after Ruſſia declared war againſt John, and about 
the ſame time Charles X. of Sweden, ſubdued Great and 
Little Poland, and having entered Poliſh Pruſſia, every 
town ſubmitted to him except Dantzic. John was obliged 
to fly into dileſia, wh-re being joined by the Tartars he 
attacked and drove the Swedes back to their own country 
with infinite loſ-; after which, finding the Poles diſſatiſ- 
fied with his government, he retired into the abbey of St. 
Germains in France. 

Michael V teſnowiſki, a private gentleman, was now 
elected to the throne; but his reign was very diſgraceſul 
to the Poles: for the Coſſacs having joined the Turks, diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of their ſtrongeſt towns, and their affairs would 
have been irretrievable, had it not been for general John 
Sobieſki, who defea:ed the enemy in ſeveral engagements, 
and being on the death of Michael advanced to the throne, 
he continned the war with ſuch ſucceſs, that he obliged the 
Turks to remit the tribute they had impoſed upon Poland. 
This monarch died in i-96, and the Poles having conceiv- 
ed a ſuſpicion that he was defirous of making the crown he- 
reditary in his family, would not ſuffer his ſon to ſucceed 
him. Several competitors for the crown now entered the 
liſts; but Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, obtained the prize, 
and was crowned at Cracow in 1697. He was however 
driven from his throne by Charles XII. of Sweden, who 
placed Staniſlaus, father-in-law to the king of France, on 
the throne of Poland. Auguſtus was afterwards re-inftated 
by Peter the Great, but was never fully eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom; his ſubjects, who chiefly favoured Staniilaus, 
being continually 3 plots againſt him. He died in 


1733, and notwithſtanding he had done all in his power to 
inſure the crown of Poland to his fon Auguſtus, he was 
ſucceeded by Staniflaus, That unfortunate monarch, how- 
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ever, was once more driven from his throne and kingdom; 

for Auguſtus having entered Poland with a numerous army, 

obliged him to retire into France. Auguſtus dying in 

1763, was ſucceeded by count Staniſlaus Poniatowſki, late 
king of Poland, in whoſe reign the country of Poland was 
firſt violently diſizembered, and at length ſeized. and finally 
divided by its rapacious neighbours. Prufſia, Auſtria. and 
Ruſſia. The firſt of theſe partitions was made in 1772, and 
the lat in 1743, The latter invaſion was reſiſted by the 
Poles, headed by their gallant general Koſciuſko; but, after 
obtaining ſome conſiderable advantages, they were entirely 
defeated by their too powerful enemies. Warſaw was taken 
by the Ruſſians, and 9,000 of the unarmed inhabitants maſ- 
facred, with brutal cruelty, by the barbarians under the 
command of the ſanguinary Suwarrow. he king was de- 
prived of all authority, and removed by the orders of the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, firſt to Grodno, and ſoon atterwards to 
Peter{burg, where a palace and a penſion were aſſigned him, 
and where he died Feb. 11, 1798. With him ended the 
kingdom of Poland. 


DIALOGUE AX. 
Switzerland. 


S. WI AT is the ſituation of Switzerland? 

M. It lies between 48 and 45 deg. of north la- 
titude, and between 6 and 11 deg. of eaſt longitude. 

S. What are the boundaries and dimenſions of this 
country ? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Alſace and Swabia; 
on the ſouth by Italy; on the eaſt by Tyrol, Trent, and 
the lake of Conſtance; and on the wett by France. It is 
about 260 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. The 
different cantons and countries, the number of ſquare miles 
each contains, together with their chiet cities, I have inſerted 
in the following table: 


Countries Names. Sguare Miles, Chief Cities, 


Berne, n SOT. RO. 2,340 Berne. 
Zunch, - - 172 £4unch, 


Countries 


[i 
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Countri s Names, Square Mil , Chief Cities, 


Schaffhauſen, - - - - 140 Schaffhauſen. 
Babl, - - - 40 Bal. 
AR. ic +5 > <6 460 Lucern. 
Under. alden, - - - - - ' 250 Stantz. 

MM, > CO. 612 Altorf, 
VVT 250 Suiſſe. 
Friburg, - - - - - - 370 Friburg. 


Zug, E 112 Jug. 
Soleure, or Solothurn, 233 Soleure. 
Appenzell 270 Appenzel, 
— „ 257 Glaris. 


Baden, Baden. 
Bremgarten, > - <- <- < + 216 Bremgarten. 


Mellingen, Mellingen. 
Rhin al, „„ 40 Rheineck. 


WM³0 . 119 Frou anfield. 
Lugano, Lugano. 
Locarno, N 9. Locarno. 
Mendtis, VVT 2? Mendtris. 
Magia, Magia- 


1. iv ard Col. 


F. What 1s the air of Switzerland? 

M. Extremely cold in winter, from the vaſt quantities or 
now which cover the mountains, and the frozen rivers and 
lakes, 

S. Is the ſoii fruitful? 

M. It is very uncqual; for the inhabitants who reſide on 
one fide of the mountains are often reaping, while thoſe on 
the oppoſite are only ſowing their graim: but upon the 
whole it produces very confidetable quantities of corn, 
fruits, and eſculent vegetables. 


2. Metals, incrult, ard Mauntaint. 


S. Does Switzerland contain any metals and minerals ? 
Ves; there are mines of iron, and ſome of virgin 
ſulphur and cryſtal, Several ſprings of mineral waters are 
alſo found there, 

M. Are 
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S. Are there any mountains? 4 

M. Switzerland is divided from Italy by a long chain of 
the Alps, which a traveller muſt croſs to go from one 
country to the other; accordingly there are roads made over 
the four following mountains, Cenis, St. Bernard, Sam- 
pion, Sampton, aud St. Gothard. 


3. Rivers and Lakes, 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers in Swit- 
zerland ? 
M. The Rhine, the Rhone, the Ruſs, the Oglios, the 
Aar, the Thur, and the Zun. 

J. Are there any lakes? | 

M. Yes; thoſe of Geneva, Conſtance, Zurich, Bienne, 
Thun, Neutchatel, and Lucern. 


4. Curigſitiet. 


S. Does Switzerland boaſt any natural curioſities? 

A. Several; among which are numbers of ſurprizing her- 
mitages, particularly one about two leagues from Friburg, 
which a hermit ſpent twenty-five years in forming, with- 
out receiving the leaſt aſſiſtance. It contiins a chapel. a 
parlour, twenty eight paces in length, twelve in breadth, 
and twenty feet in height; a cabinet, a kitchen, and a cel- 
lar; all cut out of the rock, to the ſummit of which he has 
carried his chimney, thongh an amazing height from his 
rooms. With inexpreflible labour he has levelled the fide 
of the rock, brought earth from the neighbouring parts, 
and formed a delightful girden. | hat nothing might be 
wanting to render his retreat per et, the hi rn. obſerv- 
ing drops of water diftil from the ſeveral parts of the 10K, 
followed the veins, by „ hich means he made a refervorr 
ſufficient to water his garden, and allay his thirſt. Other 
natural curioſities found there are pieces of the pureſt cryf- 
tal, marcaſites, and other ſtones 

S. Are there any antiquities ? | 

M. The ruins of Czfars all, which extended from 
mount Zura, to the banks of lake Leman being eighteen 
miles, are ſtill to be ſ-en; and ſeveral other monuments of 


antiquity have been found near the baths of Baden. 


$+ Commerce 
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5. C:mmerce and Manu actures. 


S. Have the inhabitants any commerce or manufactures? 
M. Their traffic is very trifling, as were alſo their ma- 
nufactures formerly; but of late years they have begun to 


fabricate linen, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, velvets, 
ſilks, and ſtuffs, | 


6. Vegetable and Animal Produfims. 


S. Does Switzerland produce many vegetables? 

M. Excellent paſture land, and conſide table quantities 
of corn, and ſome wine. All ſorts of pot-herbs are found 
there; and ſome of the mountains are covered with trees, 
which afford excellent timber; and other aromatic herbs, 
which the inhabitants gather, and fell under the name of 
Swiſs tea. 

S. Are there any animals peculiar to Switzerland ? 

M. None; they have ſheep and cattle, and plenty of 
game, fiſh, and fowl. | 


7. Inhabitants, Manners, fc. 


8 What number of inhabitants does Switzerland con- 
tain! 

AM. About two millions. 

S. What kind of people are they? 

M. Brave, hardy, faithful, and perſevering. They are 
bred to arms from their infancy, and ſupply foreign pow- 
ers with excellent ſoldiers. 

S. Have they any peculiar diverſions? : 

M. The little they take is of the warlike and active 
kind; fines are impoſed upon gaming and plays; even 
dancing, except at marriages, is prohibited. 


8. Religion, Learning, and learned Men, 


S. What religion do they profeſs in Switzerland? 

M. The Proteſtant and the Roman Catholic. 

S. Do they make any figure in learning or learned men ? 

M, I cannot ſay much in their favour on this head; 
| however, 
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however, Geneva can boaſt a Rouſſeau, and excellent laws 
formed for them by the great Calvin. At preſent the ſci- 
ences begin to flouriſh in this country. 


9. Language and Univer fities. 


S, What is the language of Switzerland? 

M. That moſtly uſed is German; but the inhabitants 
who border upon TIraly ſpeak a corrupted Italian, as thoſe 
near France do a bad French. 

§. Are there any univerſities? 


M. Four, viz. Baſil, Zurich, Lauſanne, and Bern. 


10. Grernment, Conflitution, and Revenues. 


S. What is the government and conſtitution of Switzer- 
land ? 
M. The cantons of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, wuh 
other dependencies, are ariſtocratical: and thoſe of Uri, 
; Zug, Glaris, Appenzel, Schwitz, and Underwald, are 
democratical, Every canton forms a republic within itſelf, 
but if any diſputes ariſe which may affe& the confederacy, 
it is referred to the general diet, which aſſembles at Baden, 
and conſiſts of two deputies from each canton, beſides a 
ö deputy from the abbot of St. Gall, and the cities of St. 
Gall and Bienne. 
S. Has not the conſtitution and form of government in 
Switzerland lately undergone a conſiderable change? 
: M. The French, in the beginning of the year 1798, 
- having prepared the way for a revolution in this country, 
by the intrigues of their emiſſaries, entered Switzerland 
with an army, and having defeated the force which op- 
8 poſed them, ſet up a conſtitution and form of goverament 
n fimilar to their own, by which all Switzerland was to be 
united in one republic, called the Helvetic Republic, and 
governed by a legiſlative body conſiſting of two councils, 
and a directory. Theſe counciis met firſt at Arau, and 
afterwards at Lucern. Since, however, the recommence- 
ment of the war with ſuch rapid ſucceſs on the part of the 
allies, the directory and conttituted authorities have been 
obliged to fly betore the conquerors, and it is probable 
| that 


ro, 
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that the old conſtitution and forms of government will 
ſoon be reſtored. 

F. V hat do the revenues amount to? 

M. It is impoſſible to aſcer:ain ; but whatever is ſaved 
after the expences of government are defrayed, is laid up as 
a common ſtock, 


11. H. arical Events. 


5. Have we any ſatisfactory accounts relative to the hiſ- 
tory of Switzerland ? 

M. Theſe people are the deſcendants of the ancient Hel- 
vetii, who were firſt conquered by Julius Cæſar, and then 
lived in ſubjection + the Germans and Burgundians till 
about the year 1300, when they were treated with ſuch 
cruelty by the emperor Albert I. that they reſolved to 
throw off his yoke. Accordingly they aſſaſſinated the ty- 
rant, and the union of the cantons daily encreaſing, they 
were ſoon powerful enough to defeat the united arms of 
France and Germany; and in the year 1648, at the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, this brave confederacy was declared a free 
and independent ftate. 

The republic of Genera, which is an ally of the Swiſs, 
is ſituated on the borders of a lake of the ſame name. It is 
a ſmall republic, and its inhabitants profeſs the proteſtant 
religion, as reformed by Calvin. It contains about ſorty 
thouſand ſouls. 

The other allies of the Swiſs are the republics of Valais, 
St. Gall, Toggenburg, and Neufchatel. 


DIALOGUE XXI. 
lialy. 


$, THAT is the fitvation of Italy? 
M. One of the fineſt in the world. It lies be- 
tween 38 and 47 deg of north latitude; and between 7 
and 19 deg. of eaſt ſongitude. 
S. What are the boundaries of this charming country? 
M. It is bounded on the north by Swuzerland mw =o 
557 
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Alps; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ſea; on the eaſt 
by la part of Germany and the Gulph of Venice; and on 


the welt by the Mcditerrancan, the Alps, and the river 
Var. 


S. What are the dimenſions of Italy?” 

M. It is about 600 miles in length, and 400 in breadths 
and contains an area of about 75,576 ſquare miles, But 
the following table, which contains the names of the coun- 
tries, the princes. &c. to whom they belonged, previous 
to the conqueſts made by the French in that country, the 


area of each, and their chief cities, will give you a better 
idea of the dimenſions of Italy. 


Countries Names, Sq. Miles. Chief Cities, 


6619 Turin. 

3572 Chambery, 
446 Caſal. 
204 Aleſſandria: 


7 Piedmont, 
| Savoy, 
To the king Montſerrat, - 
of Sardinia, \ Aleſſandrina, 


| Oneglia, - - 132 Oneglia. 
; land of Sardinia, 6600 Cagliari. 
A dn \ Naples, - - - 22000 Naples. 


| Mantua 700 Mantua, 
8 Mirandola, - - 120 Mirandola. 
To the king | 


of Naples, [ [fland of Stcily, = 94 0 Palermo, 
Pope's dominions, 14348 Rome. 


To the e 35431 Milan. 


{ Tuſcany, - - 6040 Florence. 

yY ne 8: Maſſa. 

To their | Parma. 12.5 Parma. 
reſpective < Modena, - - - 15to Modena. 

princes. | Piombino, - = 100 Piombino, 

Monaco. 24 Monaco. 

| Lucca, T 28 6 Lucca. 
Venn, 32 A gn. 


To France, 


Ifland of Corſica, 2520 Fatita, 
vt. Marino.. 8 St Marino, 
Republics, Lane - - -  2;c09 Genoa. 
Venice, = „ $434 ence. 
3 Countries 


4 
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Countries Names, Sq. Miles. Chief Cities. 


Iftria FP. 1245 Capo D Iſtra. 
To Venice. 4 Dalmatia P. 1400 Zara, 

Iſles of Dalmatia, 1364 
Cephalonia, - - 428 Cephalonica- 
Corfu, or Corcyra, 194 Cortu, 


Iſlands in the | Zant, or Zacyn- 

Venetian <4 thus. 120 Tant. 

dominions, | St. Maura, - = 55 St. Maura. 
Little Cephalonia, 14 


Ithaca Olim,m 


Total - 75,576 


N S. Have not the French ereted ſome new republics in 
taly? 

M. After having driven the Auftrians out of the Mila- 
neſe, in the year 1796, they ſet up the Ci/al/pine Republic, 
the territory of which included the duchies of Milan, Man- 
tua, and Modena, the Venetian territories of Bergamo and 
Breſcia, the three papal legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Romagna, a part of the country of the Griſons, and the 
four, as they were uſually called, Italian bailiwicks. This 
republic was divided into twenty departments, the extent of 
which was eſtimated at 9, 567 ſquare miles, and the popula- 
tion at above three millions and a half of ſouls. The legi- 
ſlative body conſiſted of two councils, and the directory of 
four members. 

"The French likewiſe. in 1798. in conſequence of a tumult 

at Rome, in which general Duphot was killed, aboliſhed 
the Papal power, ad , erected a Roman Republic, at the head 
of which they placed five magiſtrates whom they denomina- 
ted Co, ſult. They likewiſe revolutionized the city of Ge- 
noa, where they ſet up the Ligurian Republic. 
The republic of Venice, as has been before mentioned, 
they likewiſe changed into a democratical republic; but 
ſoon after, by the treaty of Campo Formio, ceded the city, 
and the greater part of the terricory, to the emperor, to 
whom it ſtill remains ſubjeR. | 

In the beginning of the year 1799, the king of Naples 
having renewed the war with the French, they were - firſt 

2 | forced 


* 
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forced to evacuate Rome; but, ultimately proved fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that they compelled his Sicilian Majeſty to fly from 
Naples, and retire to Sicily. where he {till remains. About 
the ſame time they likewiſe took poſſeſſion of the domi- 
nions of the king of Sardinia, and obliged the grand duke 
of Tuſcany to refign his government into their hands. 
The fignal ſuccefſes, however, which have attended the 
arms of the allies, ſince the recommencement of the war, 
will probably ſoon reitore the different territories of Italy 
to their former ſovereigns. 


1. Air and Soil. 


S. Is the air of Italy ſalutary ? 
M. It varies in different parts, ſome being very warm, 


and others very cold; bur in general it may be pronounced 
dry, pure, and healthy. | 


S. What is the nature of the ſoil? 
M. Extremely rich and fertile, 


2. Vegetable and Animal Productions. 


$. If the ſoil is good, it muſt conſequently produce ex- 
cellent vegetables. 

M. It does in great abundance, The fruits of Italy are 
moſt delicious, particularly the olives, and the wines ex- 
cellent: corn grows in ſufficient quantities for the inhabi- 
tants, and the foil would produce enough for exportation, 
if the lands were properly cultivated. 'lhe fineſt oil comes 
from this country. and vaſt quantities of ſilk. 

S. What animals are there peculiar to Italy? 


M. None: they have only ſuch as are common to France 
and Germany. - 


3. Mountains, Mines, and Minerel:, 


S. What mountains does Italy contain? 

M. Several; among which the Alps, the Appennines, 
and Mount Veſuvius, are the moſt remarkable. 

S. Are there any mines and minerals? 

M. Great numbers of mines are found in the moun- 
tains, containing emeralds, jaſper, agate, porphyry, lapis 


uli, 
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lazuli, and other valuable ſtones; iron, copper, and the 
moſt beautiful marble. Italy alſo abounds in mineral! 
ſprings, which are eſteemed very ſalubrious. 


4. Rivers and Lakes, 


§. * are the names of their principal rivers and 
lakes 

M, The Po, the Var, the Adige, the Trebia, the 
Arno, and the Tiber, are the names of the former; and 
the Maggiore, the Garda, the Iſeo, the Lugano, the Pe- 
rugia, or Thraſimena, the Celano, the Bracciano, the 
Terni, and the Como, are thoſe of the latter, 


5. — Natural and Artificial, 


S. Are there any curioſities to be found in Italy? 
M. They are ſo numerous that it is impoſſible for me to 
give you any particular account of them. Among the anti- 
uities a:e great numbers of Roman edifices, pillars, &c. 
— almoſt entire, and others in ruins. The church of 
St. Peter at Rome ſtands firſt among the modern curioſities; 
as does Mount Veſuvius, and Mount Etna, the latter 
fituated in the iſland of Sicily, among the natural ones. 


6. Commerce and Manufa@ures. 


S. In what does their traffic with foreign powers conſiſt ? 

M. In fülks, velvers. wine, oil, olives, cheeſe, marble, 
and ſeveral other articles. 

$. Haie they any other manufactures ? 

M. Yes; of gold and filver ſtuffs, velvets, brocades, 


womens hats, gauze, &c. 
7 L. babitants, Mamers, Ee. 


S. What number of inhabitants does Italy contain? 

M. About twenty millions 

S. M hat ſort of people are they? 

M. he men are uſually very effeminate. vindictive, 
and ſuperititious; and the women bold. Their perſons 
are generally well formed, and their complexions g : 

C 
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but the ladies always wiſh for a fine ſet of features; pet- 
ſuaded that it is the eaſieſt thing in nature to make a beau- 
tiful complexion. 

S, Have they any particular cuſtoms ? 

A. None which redounds much to their honour. The 
married ladies have always a lover, or ciciſbeo, with whom 
they often carry on the moſt public amour, without givin 
offence to the huſband, who is generally engaged as a ciciſ- 
beo to ſome other lady. Courtezans live 1n every city, 
protected by the laws. The diverſions of the Italians are 
operas, maſquerades, aſſemblies, running of horſes with- 
out riders, and religious exhibitions, 


8. Religin, Learning, and learned Men, 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of Italy? 

AM, Popery. with all its groſſeſt errors. 

S. In what fate is learning in Italy? | 

M. At a very low ebb now. though formerly it produced 
ſeveral great geniuſſes; Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, 
Borelli, Strada, Fra. Paoli, Guicciardini, Bentivolio, Da- 
vila, Machiavel, Taſſo, Arioſto, Sannazarius, Fracaſto- 
rius, Bembo, Vida, and Metaſtaſio, were all natives of 
that kingdom. Painting, fculpture, architecture, and mu- 
fic, have likewiſe been carried to the greateſt perfection by 
the Italian artis; Raphael, and Wlichael Angelo, Tit. 
an, Bramante, Bernini, Giulio Romano, Corregio, Car- 
raccio, Veroneſe, Correlli, &c. &c. 


9. Langua ge and Univerſities, 


§. What is the language of Italy? 

M. A corrupted Latin, but remarkable for the fveetneſs 
of its ſound, and the intimate connection it has with matic. 

S. Are there any univerſities in that kingdom ? 

N. Yes; at Rome, Pavia. Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Yerrara, Mantua, Piſa, Padua, Naples, Parma, Salerno, 
\'croua, Peruſia, and Milan. h 


10. Conſtitution ard Re venue. 


S. What is the conſtitutzon of Italy ? 


Q_ Af. It 
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M. Tt conſiſts almoſt in as many particulars, as there are 
countries, each having 1ts different form of government. 
One part of this delightiul country is under monarchical 
government another under republican; in a third. the ariſ- 
rocratical prevails; and in a fourth, the eccleſiaſtic l: fo 
that a volume would hardly be ſufficient to explain the dif- 
ferent forms of government eſtabliſhed in Italy. Here are 
ſeveral republics which have ſubſiſted many years: but the 
moft remarkable 1s that of St. Marino. Its territories con- 
ſift of one ſingle mountain, high and craggy: and the in- 
habirants boatt of having preſcrved their liberties as a re- 
public thirteen hu: dred years. It is under the protection 
of the pope, and the inoffenfive manners of the inhabitants, 
who do not amount to more than five thouſand, added to 
the ſmall value of th it teritories, have preſerved the con- 
ſtitution of this minute republic. 

S. What are the revenues and forces of Italy? 

MIt is perhap» impoſſible to anſwer your queſtions with 
preciſion; but according to the beſt computations, the re- 
venues of the different parts of Italy amount to near four 
millions; and the forces which the different princes and 


republic can bring into the field, have been computed at 
150,0CO men. 


11. Hftorical Events. 


S. What are the principa! hiſtorical events of Italy? 

M. It is g-nerally ſuppoſed that th's cu try was firſt 
peopl-d from Greece. Rome, the capital, was founded in 
29 ©, being -04 years before the birth of Chriſt, by Ro- 
mulus, who aſſumed the title of king In 3-18, the con- 
ſtitution was changed from a monarchy into a republic in 
which ſtate it u dued, and gave Jaws to the whole wor d. 
Rom: could only be the du ſtruction of Kome; and luxury 
accompliſhed whit armies had attempted in vain "The Goths, 
Va! al, and other bur arous nations, made incurſions into 
Italy, and from the year 30, to ;71, cauſed a horrid ſcene 
of cru-ity and devaituion. During this priced the con- 
ftitution «as once more changed, and Rome who ſome 
years before had put the great Julius Cz ar to death, on 
a ſupphſition that he aſpired to the regal dignity, did not 
heſitate io ackno'vledge ſucceſſive emperors moſt of whom 


were a diſgrace to humanity, The firit chriſtian emperor 


Was 
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was Conſtantine, who reigned about the beginning of the 
fourth century, and removed the ſeat of empire from Rome 
to Conſtantinople. Some time after the empire itſelf was 
divided into two parts. the firſt called the Roman, and the 
ſecond' the Grecian empire; the emperor of the former re- 
ſiding at Rome, and of the latter at Conſtantinople, 
In the year Soo, Charlemagne was crowned emperor of 
the Romans. and his ſucceſſors for ſome time claimed, and 
oſſeſſed the kiagdom of Italy; bat their civil commotions 
Loving given their governors an opportunity of aſſuming 
the ſovereignty of the different ſtates over which th y pre- 
ſided, it was ſoon divided into a number of principaltics 
and ſtates, in which fituation it remains to this day. 


DIALOGUE XXII. 
Turkey in Furie. 
& AE, the grand Signior's dominions wholly in Eu- 


rope ” 

M. They are not; part of them lie in Europe, part in 
Aſia. and part in Africa. 

S. What is the firuation of Turkey in Europe? 

NM. It lies between 36 and 46 deg. of north latitude g 
and between 17 and 40 deg. of eaſt longitude. 

5. What are the bonndaries of the European part of the 
grand Siguior s dominions ? 

M. Tarxey in Europe is bounded on the north by Ruſ- 
fila. Poland, and Sclavonija; on the ſouth by the Mediter- 
ranean; on the eaſt hy the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
the Propontis. the Black-ſea, and Circafiia; and on the 
welt by the Mediterranean, and the territories of Aultria 
and Venice | 

\. What are the dimenſtons and Civifions of European 
Turx-v ? 

. It is about 1000 miles in length. and goo in breadth. 
The diviſions. fubdivifions. and the chief towns belonging 
to each, are given in the following table: 
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Divifiant. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
On the north 


coat of the | Crim» and little Tar- | Precop. 


tary, the ancient Bachiſeria. 
Black dere > Taurica Cberſoneſe, J Kaffa. 
= Provinces ] Budziac Tartary, Oczakow, 
R Bender. | | 
3 geſſarabia, . 
0 e . . Jazy. 
Danube are hp pp Olim Da- Chotzim. 
the provinces ,” © \ Falczin. 
of Wallachia, another | 
— of the ancient 5 
acĩa. 


8 Widdin, 
Bulgaria, the eaſt part | Nicopoli. 
of the ancient Myſia, | Siliftria, 


Scopia. - 
South of the Bel de 
Panobe, are Sep, the weſt part), Semendti, 
yua, Niſſa. 


Boſnia, part of the 


ancient Illyricum, 16 


On the Boſpho- Conſtantinople. 
rus, and Hel- 1 Qui Adrianople. 
leſpont, _ Phillippopoli, 
South of mount , Strymon. 
Rhodope, or Macedonia, Conteſſa. 
Argentum, Theſſaly, Salonichi. 
the north part ; Athens. 
of ancient * 1 — Bæotia, Thebes. 
Greece. , Lepanto. 

On the Adria- | Epirus, Bae 
tic Sea, or | | Brie 
gulph of Ve. (Albania, ? 
nice, the an- 1 
cient IIIy 9 Dalmatia, Wege 
cum 

a Raguſa Republic, 


3 Droifions 
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Diviſions, Subdiviſions. Chief Townrs 
? Corinthia, Corinth. | 
Argos. 
Argos, Napoli de Roma- 
nia. 


In the Morea | Lacedemon, now 
38 | Sparta, Mifitra, on the 


loponneſus river Eurotus. 
, ' 4 5 
being the „Olympia, where the 2 * 8 
CO | games were held, — 28 
a Modon. 
| Arcadia, AIAN 
Patras. 
Eli Elis. or Belviders, 
. on the river Fe- 
— | L neus, 


1. Air and Sail. 


J. Is the air ſalutary in this part of Turkey? 
M. Exceedingly ſo; except when rendered otherwiſe by 


that of the neighbouring countries, and the indolence of 
the inhabitants. 


S. What ſort of ſoil is it? 


M. Luxuriantly rich; but far from being properly cul- 
tivated. | | 


2. Rivers and Lakes. 


S. Are there any capital rivers in that country ? 

M. Writers mention ſeveral; but thoſe moſt known at 
preſent, are the Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Nie- 
per, and the Don. 

S. What lakes are there in European Turkey? 

M. None very remarkable; the mot worthy of obſer- 
vation are Lago di Seutari, Lago di Plavi, Lago di Hotti, 
the Stymphalis, and the Phineus, which is the ſource of 
the river Styx. ſo much celebrated by the ancient poets. 


E 3. Mountains 
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3. Mcuuntains and Mines, 


S. Are there any mountains in this part of Turkey? 

M. It is famous for them; the mounts Parnaſſus and 
Hæmus, mentioned ſo often by poers, are ſituated there; 
as are the mounts Pindus and Olympus, which ſeparate 
Theſſaly from Epirus; and mount Athos lies on a penin- 
ſula, running into the Ægean ſca. 

S. Do the mountains contain any mines? 

M. A variety of all kinds; and the marbles of Turkey 
are eſteemed ſuperior to thoſe of any other country, 


5. Vegetable and Animal F rodauctions, 


S. Is Turkey fruitful in vegetables? 

M. Fxceedingly fo; beiides all forts of pot and garden 
eres, there are fruits of every kind in the higheſt degree 
of perfection : the moſt valuable drugs are produced here; 
an 6 ih inhabi:ants export great quantities of grain. 

\\ hat animals are there in European | urkey ? 

71 Ihe horſes are eſteemed both for their beauty and 
ſervice. Beſides theſe, they have all other kinds of quadru- 
peds and fowls, among which are exceedingly large eagles. 


5. Curieftties, 


S. Is Turkey in Europe famous for curioſities? 

M. Theſe chiefly conſiſt of ruined antique fabrics, the 
moſt remarkable of which are Neptune s temple ; the theatre, 
where the Iſthmean games were celebrated, on the Iſthmus 
of Corinth; the temples of Minerva, and ot the eight 
winds ; the lantern of Demotthenes, at Athens: and the 
temple of Apollo at Caſtri. The famous cave of I ropho- 
nius, in Livadia, is a great natural curicfity. 


6. Mandi belonging ta Turkey in Europe. 


S. Are there not ſeveral iſlands belonging to European 

Turkey ? 
Al. Yes; they form a part of ancient Greece, and are 
named as follows: Negropont, Lemnos, Lenedos, Scy- 
ros, 
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tos, Leſbos, or Myteline, Scio, or Chios, Patmos, the 
Cyclades iflands, De'os, Paros, Cerigo, or Cytherea, 
Santorin, R odes, Candia Cyprus, and the iilands in 
the Tonian ſea, viz. Sapienza, Strivali, Zante. C-phalo- 
nia, Santa Maura, Corfu, and Ifola del ''ompace, the 
ancient Ithaca, famous for being the kingdom of Ulvites. 
There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands not worthy particalar 
notice. | 


DIALOGUE XXIII. 
Aſia in general, 


T HIS quarter of the world is much larger than either 
Europe or Africa, and has been known from the in- 
fancy ot tune. 

S. What has rendered it ſo remarkable? 

M. It was here the all-wiſe Creator planted the garden 
of Eden in which he formed the firſt parents of the human 
race. After the deluge it became a ſecond time the nur- 
ſery of the world. Here the ark refted; here the ſons of 
Noah dwelt; and hence they ſent out colonies into other 
parts of the globe. It was alſo here the great work of 
man's redemption was performed; and bere the doctrine of 
the goſpel ws firſt preached to the world. Here the firſt 
edifices were reared. the firſt monarchies founded, and the 
firſt chriit ian churches erected. 

S. Is the air of Aſia ſalutary? 

M. In moſt parts it is; but in fo extenſive a country as 
this there muſt be ſpots where it is impregnated with delete- 
rious vapours. 

S, What is the nature of the ſoil? 

M. Exuberantly rich; and produces amazing quantities 
of corn: fruits of the moſt delicious kind; and plants, 
drugs, and gums, celebrated for their medicinal qualities. 

dS. Is it alſo famous fer its mineral ſubſtances? 

A. It is. There are the fineſt gems, equally remarkable 
for their beauty, variety, and value. Gold, filver, copper, 
iron, falt p-tre, borax, and innumerable other ſubſtances 
are found in the mines of this delightful country, 

S. What are the chief productions of Aſia? 

Q 4 A. Too 
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M. Too many to be enumerated here; they will be cor. 
fidered in the different diviſions of this country, 

S. What is the fituntion of Aſia? 

M. It lies between the equator and 72 degrees of north 
Jatitude ; and between 25 and 148 degrees of eat lon- 
gituce. 

S. What are its boundaries? 

M. Aſia is bounded on the north by the frozen ocean; 
on the ſouth by the Ind ian ocean; on the eaſt by the Paci- 
fic ocean; and on the welt by the Red-ſea, the Levant, the 
Archivelago the Helleſpont, the Fropontis. the Black fea, 
the lalus Motis, the river Don, and by a line drawn 
from that river to the river Tobol, and thence to the river 
Oby, which falls into the frozen ocean. 

S. What are the dimenſions of Atia ? 

M. It is about 48-0 miles in length, 4200 in breadyy 
and contains an area of cight millions of miles. 


DIALOGUE XXIV. 
Turkey in Aſia. 


S. HAT is the ſituation of Aſiatic Turkey? 

M. Ir lies between 28 and 45 degrees of north 
latitude; and between 27 and 45 degrees of eaſt longitude. 

J. What are its boundaries and dimenſions? 

M. It is bounded on the north by the Black-ſea and Cir- 
caſſia; on the ſouth by Arabia and the Levant; on the eaft 
by Perfia; and on the weft by the Archipelago, the Helle- 
ſpont, and the Propontis. 

S. What are its dimenſions and diviſions ? 

M. It is about coc miles in length, and $70 in hreadth : 
the divifions, ſubdiviſions, &c. are contained in the fol- 
lowing table. | 


Divifions. Subdroifiers. Chief Tawens: 


The eaſtern lrac- Arabia, or Chaldea, Baſſora and Bag- 
provinces | | cat, 


are, Diarbec, or Meſopotamia, * wer +> 2 a 
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Divicon. . Subdiwi ſiont. C 5 F ef Towns. 
Curdiſtan, or Aſſy ria, 8 G and Bet. 


The eaſtern | Turcomania, or Armenia, Erzerum & Van. 


provinces & Georgia, including Min- J p,g;.-. and Go. 
are, | grelia, Imaretta, and f - 
| part of Circaſſia. 
Burſa, Nice, Smyr- 


Natolia Proper, 


na, and Epheius, 
Amaſia, Trape- 


ge” * * Amaſia, zond, & Sinope. 
te on J Aladulia, — Maree, 
the weſt Caramenia „ 

. , raſſo. 
Aleppo, Antioch, 
Faſt of the IJ Syria, with Paleſtine, or 4 rug += 
Levant fea. the Holy Land, | Scanderoon, and 


* Te I uſalem. 


1. Air and Sail, 


S. Is the air of this part of Turkey falubrious ? 

M. It is eſteemed ſo, notwithſtanding which the inha- 
bitants here, as well as in European Turkey, are often vi- 
ſited with the plague. 

S. Is the ſoil good? 


M. Yes, in a remarkable degree, but far from being 


cultivated, 
2. AMowuntaive, Mines, and Rivers. 


S. What are the principal mountains in Afiatic Turkey? 

M. Olympus; Taurus; Anti-taurus; Caucaſus; Ara- 
rat; Lebanon, and Herrion. 

S. Are there any mio? 

IM. Yes, many; yielding all ſorts of metals, &c, in great 


abundance. 


S. What are the names of their principal rivers ? 
M. "The Euphrates ; the ligris; the jordan ; the Sara- 
bat; the Orontes; the Kara, and the Meander. 


Q 5 3. Vegetaile 


4 P — 
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3. Vegetable and Animal Produdions, 


S. Do the vegetables arrive to any degree of perf=&icn 
in this part of '| urkey ? 

M. To the higheſt: but through the indolence of the 
inhabitants there is very little of their land cultivated ; 
that part which is, yields very good corn, and grain of 
various kinds; great_quantities of excellent fruits, viz. 
oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, from which moſt exquiſite 
wine is made; citrons, olives, dates, &c. coffee, rhubar', 
balſam, opium, gall-nuts, and other valuable drugs, and 
rich gums, are produced here in great abundance. 

S. Are there any animals peculiar to Aſiatic Turkey? 

M. No quadrupeds that I know of, but they have every 
kind which is neceſſary for ufe ; vaſt herds of goatswnd 
kids, ſheep and cattle; Their horſes are, beyond expreſ- 
fion, beruri'ul, and their camels, which they uſe for carry- 
ing burchens, of infinite ſervice to them. The rivers and 
ſea coaſts abound with all forts of fich; and as to fowls, 
they have both wild and tame in vaſt perfection. The 
oftrich is an inhabitant of this climate. 


4. Commerce and M anufaFures, 


S. In what dees the commerce of Turkey conſiſt ? 

M. he i urks, either from indolence, or other cauſes, 
attend ery little to trade. 'I heir exports chiefy conſiſt in 
cotton, filk, grograms. goats-hair , carpets, tapeſtries, cali- 
cuts, Cordoran leather, and a variety of drugs and gums. 

S. Have they any man1yfactures ? 

M. Yes, of the above articles, to which may be added 
ſoap, and dying ftuffs. | 


g. Inbabitantt, Manners, Oc. 


S. What ſort of people are the Turks? 

M. Both men and women. u hen young, are rather hand- 
ſome; but the latter {con look old. In general, they are 
fedate and paſſive, but, when provoked, they are furious, 
diſſembling, and vindictive. Though it is imp-+fhible for 
a Chriſtian, Jew, or any other ſect who differ from iherr 

tenets, 
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tenets, to gain their friendſhip, they carry it to great heights 
towards thoſe of their own perſuaſion; and poſſeſs a fund 
of ch.irity and public ſpirit. At their meals, of which 
ſupper is the chief, they are temperate both in eating and 
drinking. wine being forbidden them by their law. I hey are 
fend of ſmoaking tobacco, drinking coffee, and chew- 
ing opium. hey are exceedingly literate, ſeldom read- 
ing any other book than the Koran. or what relates 
to it. A man may marry as many wives as he can main- 
tain; beſides which, the moſt wealthy Keep a number of 
concubines, and all the women are cloſely contined in ſe- 
raglhios, or harams. 

S. Have they any particular diverſions ? 

M. Shooting at a mark, or tilting with darts, are their 
principal active diverſions; as chefs or draughts form thoſe 
within doors: but they never bet, or game for money, 
both being prohibited them by their law, 


6, Cu rinft tiess - 


S. Are there any curioſities to be found in this part of 
Turkey ? 

M. As I have already obſerved, they chiefly conſiſt in 
ancient ruins, eſpecially thoſe of Balbec and Palmyra, de- 
ſcriptions of which have emploved many able p: ns, and 
filled ſeveral volumes. At jeruſalem they pretend to ſhew 
every place where each particular of our Saviour's pation 
was tranſacted, though it is well known that even the city 
irſelt does not ſtand on the ſame ſpot of ground it did at 


that period, 
7. Neg. and Languaer. 


S. What is the evabliſhed religion of Turkey? 

NM. Mahometan, ſo called from Mahomet its founder. 

S. What language do the inhabitants tpeak ? 

M. 'T hree different tongues; the Sclavonian; the mo- 
dern Greek; ard the Syriac. 


8. Canjluutimy Gave rument, ard Re vennci. 


S. What is the conſtitution of urkey ? 
Quo M. Ab- 
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AT. Abſolute deſpotiſm. 

S. What is the form of government? | 

M. By officers of ſtate, who act under the grand fignior 
or emperor : the names of theſe are as follow: Ihe grand 
vizier, or prime miniſter ; the mufti, or high prieſt; the 
vizicrs of the bench, who fit in the divan, or courts of 
juſtice; the cadaliſquiers, or chief juſtices of provinces 
the beglerbegs or viceroys; the baſhaws (pachas “ or 
governors of provinces under the viceroys; the kaimacan, 
or governor of Conftantinople; the treaſurer ; the cham- 
berlain; and ſeveral other officers of the houſhold; the 
aga, or general of the janizaries; and the captain pacha, 
or admiial It is ſeldom that the Turks themſelves are 
raiſed to theſe dignities; but the children of renegadoes 
and chriſtians, who are taken when young and educated 
at the grand ſignior's expence, purpoſely to fill the ſe poſts. 

S. What do the revenues ot 'I urkey amount to annually ? 

M. 'itey muſt be immenſe, but it is impoſſible to aſcer- 
rain the exact ſum; for beſides the great taxes which are 
levied upon chriſtians, and others who are not Mahometans, 
and the riches drawn from the ſeveral provinces, the empe- 
ror often puts the pachas, who are generally immenſcly 
rich, to death, and appropriates all their money, goods, 
Ec to his own uſe. is is done without alledging auy 
particular crime againſt them, or allowing them any trial. 


9. Fli/orical Ementr, 


. What are the hiſlorical events of Turkey ? 

MH. be | urks, cr 'lurcomans, an appellation which im- 
ples watiidereris. aie d ſcenced from a tribe of the ancient 
Seythians or 'Iarturs, who ia ſeveral centnries extended 
their cor qucits frem the fi:cre of the Caſpian ſea, to the 
{treights ot the Darcanelies, At length, being employed 
as mercenaries by the King of Perita, they ſeized upon that 
kingu.m, and, abgut the year 1347. had peſſeſſed them- 
felves cf ſome of the Leſt provinces in Aſia; of Nice, and 
of Pruſa in Fithynia. At this time Othman their leader 
embodied them into a nation; fixed his capital at Pruſa; 


* The medern {pellicg derived from the French, and proncunced 
Pau 


aud 
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and 3 the appellation of Turks, by which this 

ple had been hitherto known, into that of Orhmans, or 
Ottomans. "They did not make any conqueſts in Europe 
till about the year 1357, when Amurath, their emperor, 
made Adrianople the ſeat of empire. By degrees the 
Turks entirely ſubdued the Greeks, and, in 453. Ma- 
homet II. after a long ſiege, took Conſtantinople, and put 
an end to the Greek empire, atter it had exilled ten cen- 
turies. All Greece now ſubmitted ro the conquerors, and 
the Greeks have ever ſince lived under the | urkiſh govern- 
ment. In 1481, Mahomet died, and fince that petiod the 
following emperors have filled the throne of Othman. 

Bajazet II. who was murdered, and ſucceeded by his ſon 
Selim. This emperor annexed Egypt, Aleppo, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and ſeveral other places to his 
dominions. In 1520, Soliman the Magnificent, ſon to 
Selim, aſcended the throne. 'ihe reign of this emperor 
was palſed in a ſeries of ſucceſsful wars againſt the Chri- 
ſtians. He dying 1a 1566, was ſucceeded by his fon, Se- 
lim II. who was defeated by the Chriſtians in a ſea engage- 
ment, which was near proving fatal to the Turkiſh power. 
On the other hand. he took Cyprus from the Venetians, 
and Tunis, in Africa, from the Moors. Amurath III. 
his ſon, aſcended the throne in 1575, and having obliged 
the Perfians to give up ſeveral firong towns to the Turks, 
and taken Raab, in Hungary, he died in 1593. and Ma- 
homet III. ſaccecded to the crown. He was cruel, and 
unſucceſeful in his wars againſt the Chriſtians; and, in 
1604, died of: the plague. Achmet, his ſuccefſor, was 
victorious over the Auſtrians, but defeated by the Perſians, 
At his death, Oſman, a youth of fixteen, aſcended the 
throne, and was aſſaſſinated by the Janiffaries, in 1623, 
Amurath IV. was then declared emperor. Ilie took Bag- 
dad from the Perſians, and dying in 1640, was ſucceeded 
by his brother Ibrahim, who reigned but. eight years, be- 
ing ſtrangled by the Janiſſaries. Mahomet, who ſucceeded 
Ibrahim, took Candia from the Venetians, and then carried 
on a ſucceſsful war againſt the Auſtrians; after which he 
was impriſoned by his ſubjeRs till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1693. Soliman II. and Achmet II. the two ſuc- 
ceeding emperors, were very unfortunate in their wars. 
In 1693, Muſtapha ſucceeded to the throne; and in 1599, 
concluded 
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concluded a peace with the Imperialiſts; ſoon after which 
he was depoſed, and his brother, Achmet III. afc nd-d the 
throne. This emperor was very unſucceſsful in his wars 
both againſt the Auſtrians and Perſians, and being depoſed, 
Mahomet V. was advanced to the throne He was not 
more fortunate than his predeceſſor, being obliged to ac- 
knowledge Kouli Khan, the uſurp r, ſophi of Perſia. He 
died in 175/, as did his brother and ſucceſſor, Oiman III. 
in 1757. He was ſucce-ded by Muſtapha III. who was 
engaged in a war with Ruilia. in which the Furks ſuffered 
ſeveral de feats; He died in 1774, and was ſucceed d by 
Achmet V who died in 1789, when Selim III. the pre- 
ſent emperor, aſcended the throne. 


DIALOGUE XXV. 
Tartary in Aſia. 


§. WHAT is the ſituation of Afiatic Tartary ? 

M. It lies between 30 and 72 degrees of north 
latitude, and between 5© and 159 of eaſt longitude. 

S. What are its boundaries? 

A. It is bonnded on the north by the frozen ocean: on 
the ſouth by China, India, Perſia, and the Cyſpian fea; 
on the eaſt by the Pacific ccean; and on the weſt by Muſ- 
cory. Burt tho' theſe are the limits generally given to this 
extenſive country by geographers, they are far from being 
the preciſe bound-ri-'s of Tartary, Theſe are unknown 
even by the neighbouring nations; the line, for inſtance, 
that divides Muſcovy from T artary. is not known even to 
the Ruſſians themſelves, the ſame may be ſaid of the boun- 
daries that ſeparate it from China and Perſia The truth 
is, thoſe parts of the above countries through which the 
lines of diviſion paſs. are very thinly, if at all inhabited; 
they are deſert and waſte, and therefore of very little value. 

S. What are its dimenſions and divifions? _ 

M. Its dimenſions, for the reaſons already given, muſt 
be very uncertain: moſt geographers, however, make it 

oco miles in length, and 2400 in breadth. The divi- 
fons, ſubdivifions, &c. are given in the following table. 
Divigens, 
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Diviſtas:. Su hatuiſiams. Chief Towns. 
North eat ſ Kamtſchatka Tartars, Kamtſchatka, 
diviſion. J Jakutſkoi Tartars, Jakurſkoi, 
ts, a Brarſki. ; Bratſki, 
di vifion I hibet and Mongul Tar- 4 Poton. 
; tars, Kudak. 
North weft { Samoieda, Mangaſia. 
diviſion. J Oftiack, \} Kortikoi., 
South weſt [ Carcailia and Aﬀracan Tar- erki. 
diviſion. tary, Aſtracan. 
: Siberia, Tobolſki, 
Middle Kalmuc and Uſbec Tar- J Bokharia, 


diviſion. | 


tary, damarcand. 


1. Air and Siil, 


F. Is the air of Tartary warm or cold? 

M. This country is of tuch vaſt extent, that the air con- 
ſequently is very different in «different parts: in the northern 
extremity it is exceſſive cold; but in the more ſouthern 
parts it is much warmer. 

S. What is the ſoil? 

M. In the northern provinces the ground is covered with 
ſnow nine months out of the twelve; but thoſe ſituated in 
the ſou h, would produce corn or alto any other kind of 
vegetables, if properly cultivated. he lartars. however, 
ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of crying their lands; 
for being of a wandering di{pofition, they drive their cat- 
tle before thera till they arrive at a place of go d paſturage, 
where they fix their rents, till the gra's is all deitroyed, 
and then ſet forwards in ſearch of more, 


2. Mountaivs, Mines, and Rivers, 


S. What mountains are there in Tartary ? 

M. The moſt reinarkable are thoſe of Caucaſus, in Cir- 
Caſſia, and Taurus and Ararat contiguous tu it. 

S. Does that country contain any mines? | 

M. Siberia 1s ſuppoſed to contain mines of gold, filver, 
iron, copper, jaſper, loadſtone, and lapis lazuli. 

| S, What 
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S. What are the names of the principal rivers in 
T-rtary ? 

M. The Argun, which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſe 
empires; the Geneſa or Jenſka; the Tabol; the Lena; 
the Irtis; the Argun; the Obey, which divides Afia from 
Europe; and the Wolga, which runs a courſe of two thou- 
ſand miles. 


3. Animal and Vegetable Produdticns, 


S. What animals are there in Tartary ? 

M. Such quadrupeds as are common in the northern parts 
of Europe; and near Aſtracan is found a particular bird, 
which the Ruſſians call Baba. 

S. Does Tartary produce any vegetables? 

M. I have already obſerved, that the inhabitants are too 
indolent to cultivate their lands in any great degree; the 
few parts which are cultivated, produce exceeding fine 
grapes, and other fruits; and in many places the graſs, 
without any Kind of culture, grows to an amazing height. 
Coffee, rhubarb, aloes, and ſeveral other kinds of medi- 
cinal drugs are produced here. 


4. Commerce and M aumnſactures. 


S. In what does the commerce of Tartary conſiſt? 

M. In drugs, Kins, beavers, and fiſh, The natives 
of Aſtracan carry on a confiderable trafic with the Perſians 
in red leather, ucollen and linen cloth, &c. 

S, Are there many menufactures in Tartary ? 

M. Yes, of different kinds; moſt of which commenced 
fince the Swediſh and Ruſſian priſcners have been baniſhed 
iato Siberia. 


5. {abalitants, Maurers, and Religion. 


S. What number of inhabitants does Tartary contain? 
M. It is impoſſible to aſcertain, or even to form any to- 
le rable guefs; but it is un:verfally concluded that the num- 
ber is not at all proportioned to the great extent of country. 
S. What ſort of people are they? 
M. The men are ſtrong made, with broad faces, flat 
noſes, 
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noſes. and ſmall, quick, black eyes. The beauty of the 
Circaſſian women has been long celebrated; and their in- 
famons parents ſell them, while extremely young, to ſup- 
ply the {eraglio of the grand ſignior, and thoſe of other 
great men, The Tartars are very hoſpitable to each other, 
and to rangers who claim their protection. 

S. Have they any particular cuſtoms ? 

M. I informed you of their manner of travelling from 
one place to another, with their flocks and herds; the 
tending of which, together with hunting and managing 
their horſes, are their chief employments. They poſſeſs a 
great ſhare of filial love, paying the moſt 11 ove; -nce 
to their parents: they even carry this to what a chriſtian 
muſt term, a cruel height; for it their father or mother is 
ſeized with an incurable diſtemper, or growa quite infirm 
through age, they build a little hut near a river, into which 
they put the patient, with ſome proviſions, and leave the 
place, ſcarcely ever returning to ſre what is become of the 
unhappy victim. Ihe reaſon they aſſign for this extraor- 
dinary conduct is, that they do their parents a kindneſs in 
ſending them to a better world. hey are exceedingly fond 
of hoiſe-fleſh, which they dreſs in various ways. Their 
wives they purchaſe with cattle, and, aſter they are turned 
of forty, employ them in the moſt menial ſervices, even 
obliging them to wait on the young wives who have ſuc- 
ceeded to their places, and who, in their turn, muſt expect 
the ſame treatment. I hey live, during winter, in huts half 
ſunk into the ground; the fire being in the centre, with 
2 hole in the roof to let ont the fmoak, and round this. 
fire are benches to ſit or lie upon. 

S. What religion do theſe people profeſs ? 

M. It in tome meaſure partakes of the Mahometan, the 
Gentoo, the Greek, and even the popiſh religions; ſo that 
they are never at a loſs in accommodating themſelves to the 
religion of ſuch neighbours as, in their frequent peregrina- 
tions, they may chance to fix near. 


6. Curioſities, 


S. Are there any curioſities in Tartary ? 
M. M. Voltaire, in his hiſtory of Peter the Great, men- 
tions a ſubterraneous houſe of ſtone, which was diſcovered 
. 2 


—— 
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: | 
in Calmuc Tartary, in the zent 1520, containing ſome 
urns, lamps, epr-rinzs, and equeftrion ſtatues; an orien'al 
prince with a dialem on bis head: two women ſeated on 
thrones; and a rol} of manu'cripts, wricten in the language 
of ibet. Gold and filter coins of different princes have 
Iicewile been found, and ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, 


of 
To Gs TC Yr Ws TY 


S. What is the government of Tartary ? 

AM. he 'Fartars who inbahit Siberia, are ſubject to the 
Ru.:ians. and the Uibec Tarrars were made tributarie- to 
Perſia by Kouli Khan: fo that at preſent there are ſcarcely 
any independent | artar nations, ani thoſe few own them- 
ſelves ſubje-.ts to ag power on whole frontiers they happen 
to pitch their tente. 


8. FI R;rical Exon, 


S. What are the hiſtorical events of Tartarv ? 
M. 'i artary, formerly known by the name of Scythia, 
belonged to thoſe innumerable barbarians who deftroyed 


the Koman empire, and peopled the northern parts of 


Europe: nor is there any doubt but Uſbec | artary was 
once the ſeat of a very powerful empire, and the native 
country of the great lame rlane, though at preſent there 
are not the leaſt remains of its former magniticence. 

Ihe preſent inhabitants are divided into tribes, each 
commanded by its own chief, whom they term khan. 
Theſe khans pay a tribute, as an acknowledgment of de- 
pendence upon one or other of their powerful neighbours, 
who al ays treat them with rhe utmoſt lenity; for being a 
brave people, and able to afſemble in the field in vaſt num- 
bers, they prove powerful enemies; and thoſe tribes, who 
term themſelves independent, are continually committing 
depred tions on their n ighhours. hey car y on a war 
in the fame manner their anceſtors have done for many cen- 
turies, viz. by waiting the country, and thereby depriving 
their enemies of ſubfiilence, while they, who have always 
hoſes ſufficient, are at no loſs tor proviſions, 
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DIALOGUE XXVI. 
7 he Empire of China. 
Conjiting of China and Chineſe Tartary. 


8. WII is the ſituation of China? 

M. It lies between 20 and 55 degrees of north 
latitude; and between 95 and 133 of eaſt longitude. 

v. Whar -re irs boundaries? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Ruſſian Tartary; on 
the ſouth by the ſea of China: on the eaſt by the Pacific 
Ocean; and on the weſt by Tonquin, and the Tartarian 
countries of Libet and Ruſſia. 

S. V. bat are the dimenſions of this country ? 

A. It is azunt 2000 miles in I-ngth. and 6co in breadth- 
The provinces into which it is divided, their extent in 
ſquare miles, and amazing population, are contained in the 
following table. 


Provinces. Populations Sg. Mikes, 


Pe-che-lee, Wi 38, c %;, _- - - - $58,949 

Kiang-nan, two | 3 
provinces, — 

Kiang fee. - - - 19,000.000 - - - - 72,176 


32,000,c09 


Toke-kiang, - = 21,000,000 y x 39,50 
Fo- chen, 15,0c0,,00 3653480 
4 Hes ! 4,200,000 | „ a4 

1 quang, 1 3,00C 4000 

Ho-nan, + - 25,000,200 o = - - bg 104 
Shan tung. - 24,000,000 = - = - 65, 04 
Shan-ſee, ,, 27,000,000 = - »- = - $5,208 
Shen-ſee, = - - 18,090,900 ve 
Kan-fou, '- - = 12,000,000 | »- 2. TSP 


Se-chuen, - - - 27,000,000 166.800 
Canton, '- '- | - © © 231,000,000 | -.-. - = =. 79.450 
Quang-fee, - =» 10,000,000 - '- » 


- 78.250 

SAS. 8.000,000 - - - 107,669 
Koci-cheou, - = 9,000,000 = 64,554 
Total 333,000,009 15297999 


The 
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The population aſſigned to China, in this ſtatement, maſt 
ecrtainly appear at firſt view highly exaggerated, but it waz 
delivered to lord Macartney at his requeſt by Chow-ta 
Thin, a Chineſe mandarin. and is founded on authentic do- 
cuments taxen from one of the public cflices in Pekin; and 
Sir George Staunton, who compiled the judicious and au- 
ta-ntic account cf the late Engliſh embaſſy to China, aſſigns 
ſeveral reaſons why it ſhould not be accounted incredible, 
though it appears from it that every mile of that vaſt em- 
pire contains upon an average about one third more inhabt- 


tants, than are found upon an equal extent of ground in the 
moſt populous country in Europe. 


l, Air and Sail. 


S. What is the air of China? 

M. It varies according to the fituation of places; in the 
fouthern parts it is hot, in thoſe of the north, cold; and 
in the middle divifions temperate. | 

S, Is the ſoil fertile: 

M. In many places it is naturally ſo; and where nature 


has been wanting, the induſtry ot the inhabitants ſupplies 
her deficiencies by art. 


2. Mountains and Mines. 


S. Are there any mountains or mines in China? 

M. In the northern parts there are mountains, moſt of 
which contain mines; and, according to ſeveral authors, 
China produces all kinds of metals and minerals. among 
which is a white copper peculiar to itſelf. Gold and filver 


mines are alſo found there, but not properly worked, from 
political motives. 


3. Rivers and Canals. 


S. What are the principal rivers in China? 
M. The Hoang-ho, or the Yellow River, the Tay, 
the Kiang, or the Blue River, the Yamour, and the Ar- 
un, which forms the boundary between the Ruſſian and 
hineſe 'Tartary. 
S. Is not China famous for its canals? 
M, Yes; 
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M. Yes; they are the largeſt and moſt commodious of 
any in the known world, extending fometimes above a 
thouſand miles in length, and deep enough to carry large 
veſſels, The fides of ſeveral of theſe canals are lined with 
hewn ſtone, and every precaution taken to ſecure them 
from the torrents which deſcend from the mountains; and 


from the floods of rapid rivers which chance to croſs 
them. 


4. Animal and Vegetable Praductiant. 


S. What animals are there to be found in China? 

M. Elephants, camels, both wild and tame; a very 
large ſpecies of bears, called man-bear, the horſe-tyger, 
the muſk-deer, the odoriferons roe-buck, and a great variety 
of ſtags; among which is a very ſmall kind, extremely beau- 
tiful. which the nobles purchaſe at an extraordinary price 
to keep in their gardens. Among their fiſh is the ſea-horſe, 
which 1n ſhape . reſembles that animal, and is a 
ſpecies of the cray-fiſh. But the molt curious fiſh in Chi- 
na,' and indeed in the whole world. is the gold and filver 
fiſh, of which the former 1s the male, and the latter the 
female; but a particular deſcription of them would be 
needleſs, as they are now to be found in moſt capital 
China-ſhops, and many other places in London. The 
fowls of China are the Hai Ying, or king of the birds of 
prey ; parrots of all kinds; a particular fort of ravens, 
birds of paradiſe, pelicans, peacocks, moſt heautiful phea- 
ſants, cranes, and falcons : beſides which, they have every 
ſpecies of domeſtic and water-fow] common to other parts 
of Aſia, | 

S. What are the vegetable productions of China? 

M. Every (pecies of herbs. pulſe. and fruit, which other 
climates produce, are to be found in China; befides many 
peculiar to itſelf, among which are ſeveral medicinal roots 
and plants. Variety of ſhrubs and ever-greens are likewiſe 
natives of that country, particularly the tea- ſurub. which 
is generally diſtinguiſhed into four ſort, viz. Song-lo-tcha, 
Vou-y-tcha, Pou-cul-tcha, and a ſpecies which grows 
wild; the three former being cultivated. The manner of 
cultivating the tea-ſhrub is this: they plant them in rows, 
after which they are pruned, to prevent their growing to9 


high; 
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high; the natural height of the firſt being ten feet. In 
four or five years they are re-planted, which prevents the 
leaf from becoming thick, hard, and rough. The flowers 
are white, compoſed of five petals, and ſhaped like a roſe; 
theſe are ſucceeded by berries in the form of a nut, parta- 
king of the taſte of the leaf. The leaves of the ſecond ſort 
are ſhort and round at the top. Of this ſhrub the inhahi- 
tants make three py + viz. firſt, the tender leaf when 
it firſt appears: this is ſeldom expoſed to ſale, but ſent as 
preſents to the emperor, and other great perſons. Second- 
ly, when the leaves are of a middling fize; and thirdly, 
when they are full grown. The third ſpecies differs from 
the two former, being a buſhy ſhrub; the decoction made 
from its leaves is eſteemed exceedingly ſalutary by the 
inhabitants. The fourth ſort is little inſe rior to the other 
three, thovgh produced without culture; but the Chineſe, 
from intereit-d motives, always condemn it. 

S. Are there not ſome remarkable trees in China? 

M. Yes, of which I ſhall particularize a few: and firſt 
the tallow tre». the fruit of which has all the properties of 
tallow, in ſmell, colour, and conſiſteney; and is uſed by 
the ratives for making their candles. Secondly, the wax- 
tree, to the leaves of which a little worm fixes itſelf and 
forms a comb, which it fiils with a hard, white. and ſhi- 
ning wax, very valuable, Thirdly, the "I'fi Chu, and Tong 
Chu; both which trecs produce very beautiful varniſhes, 


but are of a poiſonous quality. Andy fourthly. the Nun- 


mon, or Jron-wovd, which the Chineſe ue in all their 
edifices inftead of ſtone, ſuppofing it will endure for ever. 
B-fides theſ:. there are the Tſe Fam, or Roſe wood, the 
Vouy:cha, the Caſſia Fiſtula, the Cinnamon tree, the Pep- 
per tree, the Pea-tree, and the Camphire-rree. The in- 
kahitan's are indefatigable in the culture of their rice, and 
of their cotton {hiubs; from which two articles the chief 
part of them are cloathed and fed, Ihe cotton ſhrub riſes 
about two fert in height, and bears a yellow flower ſome- 
times tinged wien red; this is ſucceeded by a pod, which 
when opened contains three or four bags in the form of a 
flk-worm's cod, filed with an exceedingly white cotton. 


5. Commerce 
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5 C;mmerce and AManufaZtaures, 


S. In what does the commerce of China conſiſt ? 

M. In filks, both raw and manufactured; cortons, por- 
celaine, drugs, tea, japan-ware, ink, and innumerable 
other articles 

S. Are they curious in their manufaQtures? 


M. Exceedingly ſo; particularly in thoſe of filk, cotton, 
porcelaine, and japan- are. 


6. Inhebitants, Manzers, c. 


S. What ſort of people ate the iahabitants of China? 

M. The men ace middle fized, with broad faces, ſimall 
black eyes, and ſhort noſes. "The «omen have little eyes, 
red lips, bla Kk hair, regular features, and a delicate com- 
plexion. The Chineſe are fa nous for their hypocriſy and 
diſhoneſty: it being almoit impoilible to d al with them, 
and not be cheated. Their addreſs and manner are incon- 
ceivably inſinuating and civil, though at the fame time 
they are trying to rob and over-r-ach you. All places and 
preferments are procured by bribes, or, as th y term them, 
preſents; and without theſe it is impoſſible to obtain the 
moit triſling favour from this ſordid people. 

S. Have the Chinele any particular cuſtoms? 

M. Une men of lett-rs let their finger nails grow to an 
enormous length, to (hew that they are not employed in 
manual 1:bour. he women eiteem tmall fert a great 
beauty, and bind and ſwathe them from infancy to pre- 
vent their growth, by winch practice they ſo cripple 
themſelves that they may be ſaid to rt tt-r rather than 
walk. heir marriages are very peculiar, for it never 
depends on the conſent of the parties ro be married the 
bargain having been concluded by their parents when they 
were pert-&t childten, and the briiegro»m ſe dom fees 
his bride till the is conducted to his hue by her triends 
and relations his is dane with gre.'t poinp an ceremo— 
ny. if the families ate rich. All people of diitin*tion in 
China cauſe heit tonbs to be built, and their coins made, 
while they are yet living I have already mentioged their 
canals, but forgot to inform you that alinoit as manv in- 


habitants 
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habitants live in veſſels on them, as live on land; for 
wherever there 1s a town on ſhore, there is another of boats 
upon the water; where numbers of people are born, and 
where they live and die. 


7. Caridtics and Antiquities, 


$. Does China boaſt of any curiofties? 

M. No nation more of the artificial kind, but very few 
that are natural. The latter chiefly conſiſt in volcanos, 
lakes, and rivers, fituared in different provinces. The 
moſt remarkable artificial curioſities are the Chineſe bridg- 
es, which are ſometimes built upon barges, chained toge- 
ther in ſuch a manner as to ſeparate at pleaſure, and let the 
veſſels paſs by which ſail upon the river: over the river Sat- 
frany there is a bridge four hundred cubits long, and five 
hundred high, conſiſting of one fingle arch, which extends 
from a mountain on one ſhore, to a mountain on the oppo- 
fite. The triumphal arches of China, built to perpetuate 
the memory of their emperors and great men, are ſuperb 
and beautiful; and their pagodas, or towers, are very 
magnificent, 2 the Porcelain tower at Nanking, 
which is two hundred feet high, and forty in diameter. 

S. Are there any antiquities in China? 

M. Several: but what deſerves particular notice is the 
celebrated wall built by T fin Chihoang, 221 years before 
Chriſt, to ſeparate China from Tartary, and defend it 
from the incurſions of the wandering inhabitants of that 
country. It is carried over mountains and valleys for fiſ- 
teen hundred miles; is from twenty to twenty-five feet high, 
and ſtrengthened by ſeyeral forts. In moſt places it is 
built of brick and mortar, ſo hardened by time, that a 
very ſmall part of it is yer fallen to decay, The top, which 
is wide enough for fix horſemen to travel abreaſt, 1s terraſ- 
ſed and caſed with brick. 


* 
8. Conflituticn, Government, Revenues, and Language. 


S. What is the conſtitution and government of China? 

M. Before the conqueſt of that nation by the Tartar: 
the government was patriarchal; duty and obedience to 
each father of a family being enforced under the ſevereſt pe- 
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nalties, and the emperor was conſidered as the father of all 
his people. The mandarines, or great officers of ſtate, 
were acknowledged as his ſubſtitutes. Degrees of ſub.uiſ- 
ſion due from an interior to a ſuperior were ſettled, and 
are obſerved with a moſt tireſome preciſion by the Chineſe 
to this day. The mandarines might, in a ſubmiſſive man- 
ner, remonſtrate to the emperor it there were any errors in 
his government, and the moſt happy conſequence often en- 
ſued, 

At preſent their government is compoſed of ſome of 
their ancient laws, and others impoſed upon them by the 
'"Fartars. No nation is better provided with magiſtrates 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice, both in civil and criminal 
matters; but they are often render:d ineffectual through 
corruption, and want of public virtue in the execution. 

S. Are the revenugs of China conſiderable? 

AM. They amount to about fixty millions ſterling an- 
nually. | 

S. What is the language of China? 

MI. Peculiar to itſclf, and conſiſts of a very few ſyllables, 
which admit of an infinite number of variations and ſounds, 


9. Neligian. 


5, What religion do the Chineſe profeſs? 

M. There is in China no religion regularly eſtabliſhed 
by the ſtate: the emperor is of one faith, many of the man- 
darines of another, and the common people ot a third, which 
is that of Fo, They are addicted to a variety of ſuperſti- 
tions. 


to. Hiſtorical Events, 


F. What light does hiſtory give concerning China? 

M. Very hittle; their government, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, always taught them profound obedience, but the ill 
conduct of their emperors often obliged them to take up arms, 
and the people inviting the Tartars to their aſſiſtance, from 
azuxiliaries, they became invaders; and about the year 
41, Ifongate, a prince of the Manchew Tartars. took 
;viieftion ot the throne of China, and incorporated his 
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hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, making them, as 
much as lay in his power, oae people. 


DIALOGUE XXVII- 


India in gencral. 


F. HAT part of the earth is comprehended under 
W a 


the name of India ? 


M. A large tract of country, comprehended between 1 
and 30 deg. of north latitude, and between 66 and 109 
deg. of eaſt longitude. 

S. What are the boundaries of India? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Tibet and Uſbec Tar- 
tary; on the ſouth by the Indian ocean; on the eaſt by 
the empire and ſea of China; and on the weſt by Perſia 
and the Indian fea. 

S. How is this large country divided? 

M. Different geographers have laid down different divi- 
fions; but it is generally divided into three parts. The 
peninſula of India beyond the Ganges, or, as it is often 
called, the Farther Peninſula; the main land, or empire of 
the great Mogul; and the Peninſula within, or on this fide 
the Ganges. 

S. Are theſe diviſions large and full of people ? 

M. They are. Each of them has large and extended 
dominions, and all of them are very full of people. 

S. Can you tell the number the whole contains? 

M. No. The taſk is of too arduous a nature ever to be 
executed; but according to the computations of ſeveral 
authentic hiſtorians, the number in the above three divi- 
fior.s) cannot be leſs than two hundred millions. 

S. What religion is eſtabliſhed in India? 

M. In the European ſettlements Chriſtianity is profeſſed; 
but the ariginal inhabitants are Pagans; and the Moors, 
Mahometan "There are alſo great numbers of Jews ſcat- 
tered through every part of India; fo that all the kaown 
religions may be ſaid to he eſtabliſhed here. 

S, I ſhall be glad of a ſhort account of the original in- 
havnancs and their religion, 


M. They 
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M. They are called Gentoos, or Hiadoos. They are 
of a ſwarthy complexion, their hair long. and their 
features regular. With regard to their religion, it is now 
degenerated into the rankeit idolatry; but was originally 
free from theſe abſurdities. They pretend that Brama, at 
once the ir legiſlator and the founder of their religion. was 
inferior to God only; and that he exitted many thouſand 
years before our account of the creation, His doctrine 
conſiſted in the belief of a ſupreme Being, who has created 
a regular gradation of beings, fome ſuperior, and fume 
inferior to man; and in the doQtrines of rewards and puniſh- 
ments in a future ſtate of exiſtence. But they were not to 
be tranſported efther to a place of happineſs or torment; 
their ſouls were to tran{migrate into other bodies, according 
to the lives they had lived. lhe Bramins, or Gentoo 
prieſts, pretend that Brama bequeathed to them a book 
called the Vedam, in which all his doctrines and inſtitu— 
tions were written; and that they have ſtill a commentary 
on it called Shahſtah, in the antient Sanſcrit language. 

. W hat are the Mahrattas ? 

M. One of the Indian tribes. (for the Gentoos are 
divided into difierent tribes and inhabit the mountains 
between Hindooſtan and Perſia. i hev are all me rcenaries, 
ſerve on horſchack, and have been fo ſucceſstul againſt 
the Mahometans, that ſome years ſince they placed vue of 
their own tribe on the throne of the great Mogul. 


DIALOGUE: XXVIII. 


The Peninſula of Indic, beyond the Ganges, or the Far- 


ther Peniniulg. 


g. We AT is the fituation of the Farther Feninſvla 
of India? | 
M. It is ſituated hetweer, and 30 deg. of north latt- 
tude; and between 92 and 109 of catl longitude; being 
about 2000 miles in length, and 10co in breadth. 
S. What are its boundaries? | 
M. It is bounded on the north by Tiber and China; on 
the ſouth by the ſea of China and the ſtreights of Malaga; 
R 2 IF 
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on the eaſt by the empire and ſea of China; and on the 
weſt hy the Hither India and the bay of Bengal. 

J. What are its diviſions ? 

A. It has four principal diviſions, which have their 
names from the parts of the compaſs towards which they 
are ſituated. Theſe are again ſubdivided into provinces. 
But the following table will ſufficicatly explain every thing 
relative to its diviſions and ſubdivifions, and ſhew the chief 
towns 1n each province. 


Diviſions, Subdiviſions, Chief Town 
On the wand If 28 f Chamdata. 
weſt va. Ava. 
Aracan, Aracan. 
Pegu, Pe gu. 
On the ſouth ] Martaban, Martaban, 
welt Siam, Stam. 
Malacca, Malacca. 
On the north { Tonquin, Cachao, or Keccio, 
eaſt Laos, Lanchang. 


Cochin China Thoanoa. 
„ Cambodia. 
Chiampa, Pad ram. 


1. Air and Soil. 


§. Is the air of this part of India ſalutary ? 

M. In ſome parts is exceedingly ſo, and in others 
quite the contrary : ſon plices are not and dry, and others 
hot and moift; the latter are by far the moſt |ernicious, 
The win.!s, termed by the natives, monſoons, prevail in 
this country: from September to Ap:tt they bow from the 
north-eaſt; and from April to September again from the 
ſouth-weſt. hey alter about the time of the equinoxes, 
when the coaſt is rendered ſo ſtormy as to prove the deſtruc- 
tion of moſt ſhips which are unfortunate enough to remain 
upon it 

S. Js the foil fruitful? 

M. In gen-ral it is exceedingly ſo; but like all other 
countries, ſome parts of it ace barren and uncultivated. 


3 2, Rivers 
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2. Rivers and Baye. 


F. What are the names of the principal rivers in this 
part ot India. 

. The Sampoo or Purrampooter, the Menan, the Me- 
con, the Ava, and the Domea, 

Sy, Are there any bays? 

N. Yes; thoſe of Cochin China, Siam, and Bengal. 


3. Mountains and ines. 


F. Are there any mountains on this peninſula? 

AM. There are; thev run from north to ſouth, almoſt the 
whole l-ngth of the country. 

§. Is it rich in mines? 

2. Ves; particularly in thoſe of gold, and the moſt 
precious ones, viz. diamonds, rubies. topazes, amethiſts, 
&c. Several forts of the ignoble metals are alſo found 
there. 

4+ Animal and Vegetab'e Priduions. 


S. What animals are there in this part of India? 

M. Elephants, in vaſt numbers; lions; tygers; buf. 
faloes; and mo't forts of wild beaſts; horſes; oxen ; 
monkies; and grcat plenty of fiſh, fowl, and game, This 
part of the globe is alſo terribly infeſted with noxious ant- 
mals and inſects, viz. ſerpents, ſcorpions, mulketoes, 
and locuſts. 

F. Is the ſoil frnirful in vegetable productions? 

M. Yes: it produces large quantities of wheat, rice, 
pepper, and ſeveral forts of garden ſtuff. Their prin- 
cipal ruit-trees are the cocoa, palm. tamarind, guava, 
mango plantain orange, lemon and pomegranate, The 
pine apples and melons of this country are exquiſite, 


Jo Commerce and Manuf Suret. 


S. In what does the commerce of this peninſula conſiſt? 

af, In filks, lacquered ware, canes, rattans, ſapan- 
wood, gum benjamin, long-pepper, ſugar-candy, and 
ſeveral forts of drugs. 

S, What are their principal manufactures? 

A. Silks, lacquered ware, chintzes, embroidered muſ- 
Lins, and fillegree work in gold. ſilver, ivory, &c. 


R 3 6. Inhabitants, 
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6. Intatitants, Manners, &c. 


S. What ſort of people are the inhabitants? 

M hey are of a good ſtatute and a twwny olive com- 
plexion. Both men and women have broad faces, with 
high cheek bones, dark ſmall eyes, hollow jaws, large 
mouths round mort nofes, thick pale lips, teeth dyed 
black, and large cars. "they are excelieat mechaiics, 
and very fait traders, 

S. Have they any particular cuſtoms? 

M. Polygamy is practiſed here. and indeed all over Hin- 
dooſtan. 1 hey are exceedingly fend of new, and often 
make an appearance beyond what they can afford. 'I heir 
food is in general very loathſome, conſiſting of dogs, rats, 
mice, ſerpents, and ftinking fiſh. They believe in a 
future ſtate; therefore. when their kings are interred they 
bary ſuch animals, and veiſcls of gold and filver wich them, 
as they ſuppoſe may be of ue to chen in the next world, 

S. Hase the; any peculiar diverfions ? 

M. No: they chiefly conſiſt in filking. hunting. cele- 
brating of feftivals, and acting comedies by turch light, 


7. Government, Religion, and Lavgnage. 


S. What is the form of government in this part of India? 

M. Ia order to anſwer this queſtion properly, I muſt 
acquaint you with the names of the principal kingdoms 
fituated on this peninſula, which are the follo+ ing, 
Azem; Tipra : Arracan; Pegu; Ava; Laos, or Lahos; 
Siam ; the peninſula of Malacca, which contains ſeveral 
kingdoms or provinces; Cambodia, or Camboja ; 
Champa; Cechin China, and Tonquin. Fach of theſe 
kingdoms are governed by one, and ſometimes more, 
kings, or princes, who exerciſe the meſt deſpotic power 
over their {.bjeas. 

S. What religion do the inhabitants profeſs? 

M. Idolatry in general, but their ſuperſtitions are too 
numercus to be deſcribed. 

§. V. hat language do they ſpeak ? 

A. Chiefly Malay an, mixed with other dialects. 
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DIALOGUE XXIX. 


India within the Ganges, or the Empire F the Great 
Mogul. 


ire ? 

M. It lies between 7 and go degrees of north latitude 3 
and between 66 and 92 degrees ot eait longitude ; being 
about 2coo miles in length, and 1500 in breadth, 

S. What are its boundaries? 

M. It is hounded on the north by Tibet and Uſbec Tar- 
fary; on the ſouth by the Indian ocean; on the eaſt by 
Tibet and the bay of Bengal; and on the weſt by Perſia, 
and the Indian ocean. 

S. Is not this country called Hindooſtan ? 


M. It is; but ſome writers have included the Farther 
Peninſula alto in that name; fo that, according to them, the 


5. WI T 1s the ſituation of the great Mogul's em- 


empire of Hindooſtan includes both the territories of the 


great Mogul, and the peninſala of India beyond the 
Ganges; but the name is now generally confined to the 
country of which J have mentioned the boundaries, 

S. What are the diviſions of the Mogul's empire ? 

M. It is divided into three principal parts, and each of 
theſe ſubdivided into provinces, as in the following table. 


Diuiſians, 


Privincer, Chief T owns, 
Bengal Proper, [ Calcutta, 

The north eaſt | ee oo Eng- 
diviſion of In- n liſh. 
dia, contain- | n 8 
ing the pro- | 1 — Engliſh and 
vinces of 8 Dutch. 


| Chatigan. 
$5.0; ms S 5 
Ganges, and ii 2x5. 
dale of he e. Ro 
_— ci, Nel 
augtacut. GM Getz 
{ Rotas, | Rotas, | 
R 4 Divifun, 
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Diviſions, Provinces, Chief Towns, 
The north weſt | Sotet, ( Jaganel. 
divifionon the | Jeflelmere. lellelmere. 
an, Tata, or Sinda, Tata. 
Perfia, and on Bucknor, Bucknor. 
the river fn. Moultan, Moultan, 
Ha Haican, Haican, 
Cabul, | Cabul. 
[Candiſh, Medipour. 
Perar, Berar. 
Chitor, Chitor. 
Ratipor, Ratipor. 
Narvar, | Narvar. 
es ac | Gualeor, Gualcor. 
a” — di 4 Agra, 4 Agra. 
- Delhi, Delhi. 
Lahor, or Pencah, Lahor. 
| Hendowns, __ | Hendowns, 
Caſkmere, Caſhmere. 
| Jengapour, Jengapour. 
LAiſmer, or Bando, (Aſmer. 


I, Air and Sail. 


F. Is the air in this part of India falutary ? 

M. The northern and midland provinces enjoy a fins, 
ſerene and temperate air; but thoſe in the ſouth are parched 
with heat ſeveral months in the year, particularly in Apr:! 
and May, when the hot winds. which come over a tract of 
burning ſands for ſeveral hundred miles, blow for two or 
three hours in a morning. About noon the wind changes 
to the oppoſite direction, and the country is refreſhed with 
cooling breezes from the ſea; thus the wind alters every 
twelve hours, blowing off the land from midnight till 
almoſt noon, and the other twelve hours from the ſea. 

H. Is the ſoil fertile ? 

M. Much the fame as that of the Farther Penirſula, and 


the ſame may be obſerved of the animal and vegetable 
productions, 


2. Mountains, 
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2. Mountains, Rivers, and Bays. 


S. Are there any remarkable mountains in this part of 
India? 

M. The principal are thoſe of Caucaſus. which divide 
India from Uſbec lartary; thuſe of Naugracut, which 
divide India from the 'Tartars of Tibet; and thoſe of Bas 
legaut, which run almoſt tie whole length of India, 

S. What are the names of the principal rivers? 

M. The Indus; the anges; the Jemmina : the Guenga, 
and the Chriſtina. 

S. Are there any bays? 

M. The principal is that of Bengal. 


3. Inhabitontr, Manners, Oc. 


S. W hat fort of people are the inhabitants ? 

M. In the north of India, where the Moors or Monguls 
chiefly reſide, the people are white; towards the ſouth, 
they are quite black; on the coaſt they are of a tawny or 
olive complexion ; and there is a mixed breed of all theſe 
compounded together. They are exceedingly ingenious, 
hoſpitable. benevolent. inoffenſive, and cautious of be- 
having with the leaſt rudeneſs. 

y, What peculiar cuſtoms have they? 

M. The parents betroth their childcen while extremely 
young, and when the parties arrive at a proper age the 
marriage is ſolemnized with great ſplendor. A man can- 
not retuſe the wife his parents have choſen for him, but he 
may marry another. and have as many concubines as he 
can maintain; and ſhould his firſt wife mumur at ſuch 
treatment, he has the power of reducing her to a ſtate of 
ſervitude. Their method of ſaluting their friends, is b 
lifting their right hand, and ſometimes both hands to their 
heads; to a ſuperior they bow almoſt to the ground, and 
to a prince they fall down upon their faces. On a viſit, 
the perſon viſited does not rife to receive his gueſt, but 
intreats him to fit down by him on the carpet. and the 
betel and arek nut is brought him to chew. They are very 
reſerved, and ſeldom talk loud or very faſt. 


S, Have they any diverſions? | 
| R 5 M, They 
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M. They are fond of hunting, hawking, fiſhing, and 
other rural ſports; and the court is ſometimes entertained 
with the fights of elephants, lions, and other wild beaſts, 
They play at cheſs and cards, and at feftivals dancing 
girls are ſent for, who are paid for diverting the company. 


4+ Maaufudures and Commerce, 


S. What are the manufactures of this part of India? 

M. Principally muſlins, calicoes, and filks, 

S. In what does their commerce conſiſt? 

M. In the before mentioned articles, to which may be added, 
ſalt-petre, diamonds, &. The inhabitants of the weſtern 
parts of this empire carry on a vaſt traffic to Mecca, in 
Arabia. where they are met by Abyffinian, Egyptian, and 
other merchants, who purchaſe their cargoes with gold aud 
filver; ſo that a Mahometan junk or veſſel returning from 
this voyage, is often worth two hundred thauſand pounds. 


5. Hiftorical Events, 


S. What are the principal hiſtorical events of India? 

M. Theemperors of Hindoottan are very emulous of tracing 
their deſcent from Tamerlane, and always pretend to reign 
in right of him. But Aurengzebe, who mounted the throne 
in 1667, is generally conſidered as the rea! founder and le- 
giflator of the empire. He lived till the year 1707, and 
in 1713 the crown was diſputed by four of his grandſons, 
which was at length obtained by Jehander Shah; but the 
omrahs or great men, having conſpired againſt him, they 
raiſ-d one of his nephews to the throne, who immediately 
beheaded his uncle. he new emperor was at firſt entirely 
governed by two of his favourites, but finding they abuſed 
his confidence, he refolved to put them to death; which 
they prevented, by firſt dethroning and then ſtrangling him. 
Theſe powerful enemies were two brothers named Sey d, 
who now advanced another grandion of Avurengzebe's to 
the throne; but, difapproving his meaſures, they ftrangled 
| him, and gave the crown to an elder brother of his, who 
took upon him the title of Shan Jehan. He died in 1719, 
and was ſucceeded by Mokammed Shah, who put an end 
to the powes of the Seyds. | 

Kouli 
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Kouli Khan having invaded Hindooſtan, took the emperor 
priſoner, and obliged him to cede the north-weſt provin- 
ces of India to the crown of Perſia. before he would grant 
him his liberty. Since that time the empire of Hindooſtan 
has uncergone a variety of revolutions, and is now in a 
great degree diſmembered and ſubject to nabobs and other 
powers v ho are either wholly or very nearly independent of 
the emperor. 

I ſhail now give vou the diviſions, provinces, and chief 
towns of the peninſula within the Ganges acquainting you 
firſt, in order to avoid tautology, that the air, ſoil, and 
other articles. are the ſame as in thoſe parts of India I have 
alrcady deſcribed. 


The PentnsULA within the GAN GES. 


Divifors, Provinces, Chief Towns, 
{ Madura, { Madura, 
'Tanjore, Tanjore, 
Tranquebar, Danes. 
Eaft fide of Biſna- | Negapatam, Engliſh. 


gar, or Carnate, , Biſnagar, 
Portanova, Dutch. 


| 
* > a> 0 » * Po 
The ſouth- | 6 = Fort St David, Engliſh. 


Fl 
E Pondicher 
eaſt coaſt {2 e? | ry, ien . 
of India, 2. 1 Cony mere, 
ſituate on FSG Coblon, 
the bay of Is Sadrafapatan, Dutch. 
bs St. 1 homas, Portugueſe, 


Bengal, 1 \ Fort St. George, or Ma- 


uluall 
a che drafs, Engliſh. 
1 Pellicate, Datch. 
coaſt of 
8 Golconda, Golconda, : 
del | Gani, or Coulor, diamond 
8 mines. 
| Maſulipatam, Engliſh and 
| Dutch. 
Vizigapatam. Engliſh, 
| Bimlipatan, Dutch. 
| Oriſſa, ] Catrack, 
C LBallaſore, Engliſh, 


R 6 | Diwvifiona 


| 
| 
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Dirifcons, Provinces, Chief Towns, 


Weſt ſide of Biſna- [ Tegapatan, Dutch. 

| gar, or Carnate, | Angengo, Engliſh. 

Cochin. Dutch. 

.| Callicut, 1 . 

© Tillicherry, / Engliſh, 

| | Canannore, Dutch. 

| Mangalore, \ Dutch and 

Barcelore. | Portugueſe. 

Decan, or Viſta- | Raalconda, diamond min. 

pour, Cawar, Englith. 


The ſouth- Goa, Portugueſe. 

weft coaſt | Raj pore, French. 

of India. u- Dabal, Engliſh. 
8 Sele. ] Portoguele. 
of Mala Bombay, iſle and tows, 
bar, | Engliſh, 


Baflaim, 
| : Salf. tte, J Portugueſe. 
Cambaya, or Gu- 
— e | Damon, Portugueſe. 


| Surat, 

1 Swalley, 

| Barak Engliſh and Dutch. 
Amedabad, 

| Cambaya, 

Din, Portugueſe, 


DIALOGUE XXX. 


Pe rſia. 


S. HAT is the fituation of Perſia? | 
q M. It lies between 25 and 44 deg. of north la- 
i titude ; and between 44 and 70 eaſt longitude: being about 
3300 miles in length, and 1100 in breadth. 

S. What are the boundaries of the Perſian empire? 

M. It is bounded on the north by the Caipian ſea, 2 
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the north-weſt by the mountains of Ararat, or Daghiſtan 
on the north-eaſt by the river Oxus; on the eaſt by India; 
on the ſouth by the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus; and on 
the weſt by Arabia and urkey. 

S. Is the P rſian empire the ſame as it was formerly ? 

M. It is not Modern Perſia comprehends the ancient 
Hyrcania, Bactria, Sufiana, Parthia, Media, and part of 
Aſſy ria Iberia, and Colchis. 

S. What are the mod rn diviſions of Perſia ? 

M. They are very uncertain ; but, according to the beſt 
writers, they are as in the following table. 


Diviſions, Provinces, Chief Towns, 
Choraſſan, part of the an-] Meſched, or 
cient Hyrcania, inclu- hus. 
The cafliors i. ding Eſterabad and He- Efterabad. 
viſion on the] . Mes: ln C 2 
frontiersof In-S, Subluſtian, including Can >Gazna. 
4 dahar, and the ancient | Candahar, 
— Bactria, | 
Sigiſtan, the ancient Dran- 
giana, Sigiſtan. 
Maxeran, '] Makeran; 
Kerman the ancient Ge- | Lar. 
bo een? drofſia. _ >Gombroon, 
g By "Ke the ancieat Per- | Ormus, 
ſia, _}) Schiras. 
{ Chuſiftan the ancient Su- Schouſter. 
5 ſiana. Caſbin. 
Ta | Irac Agemi, the ancient | Iſpaban. 
wee ee - of Parthia, > Hamadam. 
Tartary, New Julpha, 
Curdeſtan, part of the an- Arnova. 
cieat Aſſyria, Courmebad. 


The north-weſt ,- Aderbeitizen, the ancient X Taurus, or 
diviſion be- Media, Ecbatana. 
teen the Caſ-] Georgia, ] Part of the an- Ardevil. 
plan ſea and J Gangea, | cient Iberia, { Naxivan, 
the frontiers { Dagiitan, | and Colchis, \ Teftis. 

of Turkey, \ Mazanderan, Gangea. 


Dea tfians » 
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Drivifiens. Provinces. Chief Tuns. 
The north weſt Gilan, part of the ancient) Terki. 
diviſion be- Hyrcania, on the Caſ- | Ferrabat. 
tu een the Caſ- pian ſea, | Gilan. 
pian fea and Reſcod. 
the frontiers | Chirvan, | Derbent, 
of Turkey. Baku. 


1. Air and Sail. 


S. What is the air of Perſia? 

M. In thoſe parts bordering upen the mountains, which 
are uſually covered with ſno'v, it is very cold. In the 
midland provinces the air is naturally ſerene, pure and ex- 
hilarating ; but the extreme heat from the ſouthern 
proviaces often communicates noxious blaſts to the midland 
parts, which prove mortal to the inhabitants. | 

S. Is the foil good? 

M. It varies as much as the air, being in ſome parts 
exceedingly barren, and in others very fruitful, eſpecially 


where they can turn the ſtreams of water into the plains and 
valleys, | 


2. Animal and Yegetable Productions. 


S. Are there any animals peculiar to Perfia ? 
. None; but they have moſt kinds in common with 
thoſe parts of the world. Their ſheep are remarkable for 


| having fix or ſeven horns each, and their tails weigh ſeven 


or eight pounds. The Perſian horſes are eſteemed equal 
to ti. ole of Arabia, 
. What are the productions of that kingdom ? 

M. Some corn. but not in any large quantities: exceed- 
ing fine flowers, delicious fruits, efpecia:ly oranges, dates, 
melons, piſtachio nuts? alſo cucumbers, and every kind of 
garden-ſtuff, The moſt valuable drugs, Oil and wine in 


D plenty, Siik; and formerly the Gulph of Baflura 


rniſned great part of Europe and. Afia with very beautiful 
pearls, 


3. Mountains, 


% 
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3. Mountains, Mines, and Rivers. 


S. Is Perſia famous for any remarkable mountains? 

M. Several. particularly thoſe of Caucaſus and Ararat, 
fo netim-s called the mountains of Daghiltan; and Taurus, 
which is a vaſt collection of mountains, whoſe diviſions 
run through the middle of the country from Natolia to 
India. 

S. Have any mines been diſcovered in that kingdom? 

M. Yes, of iron, copper, lead, falt, and different 
kinds of marble. But the moſt valuable mines of Perfia, 
are thoſe which contain the turquoiſe tones, 

§. What rivers are there in Perſia ? 

M. here are very few, but the moſt remarkable are 
the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, 
The Indus runs oa the eaſt, as the Euphrates and Ti gris 
do on the weit of Perſia. Water in general is exc-eliogly 
ſcarce in that kingdom, and the inhabitants are obliged to 
collect all they can in reſervoirs, &c. to ſupply their uſes. 


* 


4. ManufaTures and Commerce. 


S. What are the manufactures of Perſia? 

M. Silk, woollen, mohair, camblets, carpets, leather, 
embroidery, and gold and filver lace. 

S. Do the inhabitants carry on any foreign trade ? 

M. Yes, but entirely by the means of European ſhips, 
having few of their own. "Their commerce is now almoſt 
ruined by the perpetual wars they have been engaged in; 
but formerly a very rich and profitable trade was carried oa 
between Gombroon and Surat in the Eaſt Indies. 


5. Inbabitantt, Manner, Oc. 


S. What fort of people are the Perſians? 

M. Both ſexes are in general handiome ; but the com- 
plexions of thofe of the ſouthern parts are inclinable to be 
ſwarthy. They have been always eſteemed a great people, 
of prodigious vivacity, quick parts, and very hoſpitable, 
They are extremely jealous, fond of rich cloaths, a number of 


ſervants, and other marks of protuſeneſs and vanity. | heir 
favourite 


- 


— — 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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favourite diverſions are hunting, hawking, riding, and the 
exerciſe of arms, At their feſtivals they are entertained 
with muſick both vocal and inſtrumental, and the dancing 


girls. They drink wine ia private, it being forbidden by 
their law, and chew great quantities of opium, 


6. Curinfitier, natural and artificial. 


S. Are there any curioſities to be found in Perſia? 

M. The baths near Gombroon have alw:ys been eſteemed 
among the natural curiofities of that kingdom; but the 
principal curioſity is a combuſtible ground about ter. miles 
diſtant from Baku, where the followers of Zoroatter, who 
are ſtiled Guebres. or Gaurs, perform their devotions. It is 
impregnated with the moſt amazing inflammatory qualities, 
and round it are ſeveral ſmall old temples. In one of 
theſe the Guebres ſhew you a large hollow cane ituck in 
the ground, out of which iffues a flame, reſembling that 
of a lamp filled with very pure ſpirits, and this they pre- 
tend is the ſacred flame of univerſal fire. 

S. Are there any antiquities ? 

M. The ruins of many ancient buildings are ftill to be 
ſeen, among which are thoſe of the famous palace of Per- 
ſepolis. he tombs of the kings of Perſia are cut cut of 
a ſolid rock, and highly ornamented with ſculpture. A 
modern edifice, worthy of note, is to be ſeen at Iſpahan. 
This is a pillar fixty feet high, erected by Shah Abbas, 
after the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion, and conſiſts of the 
fculls of beatts, He had taken an oath to build ſuch a 
column of human fkulls. but, upon the ſubmiſſion of the 
rebels, he ſubſtituted ihoſe of brutes, obliging each of the 
rebels to furniſh one. | 


7. Religion, Learning, and Largnage. 


$. What religion do the Perſians profeſs ? 
M. They are Mahometans, Lut of a different ſect from 
the Turks. | 

S. Dees learning flouriſh in that kingdom? 

M. It is now at a very low ebb, though once famous 
both for learning and learned men. 


S. What is the language of Pcrfia? 


M. The 
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a1, The pure Perſie is ſaid to be ſpoken in the ſouthern 
parts of the kingdom, on the coafts of the Perſian gulph, 
and in Iſpahan; but many of the provinces ſpeak a bar- 
barous mixture of the Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and other lan- 
zuages. f 


8. Conſtiiution, Government, aud Revenuer. 


S. What is the conſtitution and government of Petſia? 

M. Entirely deſpotic; and in every tranſaction the 
king's will is law to the people. | 

S. What do the revenues of that kingdom amount to 
annually ? 

M. It is impoſſible to aſcertain; but they muſt be very 
conſiderable, as the king claims one-third of the cattle, 
corn, and fruits of his ſubjects, and likewiſe a third of 
lk and cotton, 


9. Hiftarical Events, 


a F. Does hiſtory give us any ſatisfactory account of Per- 
a? 

M. Cyrus laid the foundation of the Perſian empire 
about 556 years before Chriſt, and it remained in a 
flouriſhing ſtate, for 227 years, when Al-xander ſubdued 
Darius its king, and divided the Perſian dominions among 
his generals, The Romans afterwards attempted, but 
never could entirely ſubdue Perſia. Tamerlan*, however, 
accompliſhed the arduous taſk, and his poſterity filled that 
throne till they were driven thence. by Cheki Adir. the 
firft of the Sophi family. But his ſucc-{Tors were in general 
ſuch an abandoned race that the people revolred ag inſt 
them, and about the year 1091, Eſref, a Perſian general, 
aſcended the threne. Some time after Tahmas, a prince 
of the houſe of Sophi. being affilted by Nadir Shah, de- 
ſeated the uſurper, and got poſſeſſion of the crown. Nadir, 
on a prerence that his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, 
rebelled againſt his ſovereign, and having put him to 
death, aſcended the throne himſelf, by the title oi Shah 
Nadir, he was undoubtedly a great warrior, dethroned the 
Mogul, and brought the rreaſures of the Indies to Perſia 
but of a moſt cruel diſpoſition, which at length became fo 

intolerable, 
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intolerible, that in the year 1747, his relations and prin- 
eipol officers aſſaſſinat d him in his tent. Aﬀeer his death 
a number of competitors laid claim to the erben, which 
occaſioned a horrid ſcene of blood and devaſtation till 753, 
when Kerin Khan, one of Nadir's officers, was placed on 
the threne. He transferred the ſeat of government from 
Ifpahan to Schiras, and feſuſed the title of Shah, or king, 
being contented with that of Protector of Perſia. He was 
beloved by his ſubjects, and revered by foreign powers, 
After his death in 175-9, new competitors for the throne 
ſprung up, and have almoſt ever fince continued to ſpread 
Gaughter and devaſtation over this unhappy country. 


DIALOGUE XXXI. 
 frabia. 


S. HAT is the ſituation of Arabia? 

M. It lies between 12 and zo degtees of north 
lati ude, and between 35 and 60 degrees of eaſt longitude 
being about + 300 miles in length. and 1200 in breadth. 

S. What are the buundaries of Arabia? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Turkey; on the ſouth 
by the Indian ocean: on the caſt by Perſia and the gulphs 
of Baſſora and Ormus; and on the welt by the Red-fea. 

S. How is Arabia divided ? 

M. It is divided into three parts, Arabia Petrza, or the 
ſtony; Arabia Deſerta, or the deſart; and Arabia Felix or 


the happy. Theſe principal parts are ſubdivided as in the 
following table. | I 


Dir irons. Subdiviſions. Chi f Towns, 
Arabia Petræa. Suez. 
Haggiaz, or Mecca, Mecca. 
Arabia Deſerta 2 
7 Medina. 
Tehama, Dhafar, 
Mocho, Mocha. 
Azabia Felix. { * 
Hadramut, Hadramut. 
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Div A. Subdiviftons, Chi-f Towns, 
Caſſeen, Caſſcen. 
Segur, Se gur. 
Arabia Felix. Oman, or Muſcat, Muſcat. 
Jamama, Jamama. 
Babara, Elcalf. 


1. Air and Soil. 


S. Is the air of Arabia tempe rate? 

M. It is in general exceſſively hot, and in moſt places 
very unſalutaty, being ſubject to hot, poiſonous blaſts, 
which often prove fatal to the inhabitants. This country 
is never refreſhed with rain, except at the time of the equi 
noxes. when a te ſhowers fall. 

S. What is the nature of the foil? 

M. In general very ſandy, and in ſome parts there are 
ſuch vaſt tracts of tand, that, when ſet in motion by the 
wind, they ſuddenly roll together, forming huge mountains, 
which have been knowa to deſtroy whole caravans, that 
were unfortunate enough to be croſſing the deſerts when 
the hurricanes happened, 


2. Mountains, Mines, and Rivers. 


S. Are there any mountains in Arabia? 

M. The mott remarkable are thoſe called Gibel el Ared, 
in Arabia Felix, and thoſe of Sinai and Horeb in Arabia 
Petrza. 

J. What mines are there in that country? 

M. "Thoſe of gold, filver, diamonds, rubies, and ſar- 
donyxes of ęxquiſite beauty and colour. 

§. Are there any rivers ? | 

None except the Euphrates. nor are there many ſprings, 
though the country is almoſt ſurrounded by ſeas. 


3. Animal and V, egetable Productions. 


S. What animals are there in Arabia? 
M. Such as are common to that part of the world, and 
which I have already mentioned. Arabia boaſts a breed 
of 
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of exceeding fine horſes, fit only for the ſaddle. But the 
moſt uſeful animals to the inhabitants are their camels and 
dromedaries, which they employ for carrying their mer- 
chandize from one part of the country to another. Theſe 
creatures are formed by nature tor travelling over the 
ſandy deſerts of Arabia, where water is ſeldom to be found; 
they are often ſeven or eight days without drinking, in 
which firuation a horſe muit inevitably die with drought. 

S, Does the foil produce any vegetables? | 

AI. In the ſouthern parts of Arabia, ſtiled the happy, 
the lands are cultivated about the towns near the ſea-coaſt, 
and produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, 
frankincenſe ſpikenard, cinnamon, pepper, cardamums, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, dates, and coffee, 


There is alſo honey and wax in great plenty, but very 
little corn or wine, 


4. Curirftties, 


S. Are there any cariofities in Arabia? 

M. The moſque at Mecca, the birth place of Mahomet, 
and that at Medina, where he was buried, are deſervedly 
eſteemed as ſuch. The roof of the former. which is very 
lofty, and covered with gold, riſes in form of a dome, 
with two beoutiful towers at the end. of exiraordinary 
height and architecture. It has a hundred gates, witha win- 
dow over each, and the infide of the building is ornamented 
with the moſt beautiful tapeſtry and gilding. The moſque 
at Medina is ſupported by four hundred pillars, and fur- 
niſhed with three hundred ülver lamps, which are continu- 
ally burning. Under a canopy oi filver tiſſue, which is 
new every year, is placed the coffin of Mahomet covered 
with cloth of gold, and over the foot of it is 2 rich golden 
creſcent, ſo ingeniov{ly wrought, and adorned with pre- 


cious ſtones, that it is eſteemed a maſter-piece of its kind. 


To both theſe moſques great numbers of pilgrims reſort 
yearly, but more particularly to the former; every Muſfal- 
man being obliged to make this pilgrimage once in his 
life, or at leaſt to ſend a deputy, 
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5. Ixbaditanti, Manners, Sc. 


S. What ſort of people are the Arabs? 

M. Of a middle ſtature, thin and of a ſwarthy com- 
plexion, with black hair and eyes. [hey are brave, but 
thieves by nature, both by land and ſea; plundering the 
caravans Which are obliged to paſs the deſerts, and making 
prize of every veſſel they can maſter. Since they have arri- 
ved at the knowledge of fire arms, they have become ex- 


ceeding good markſmen, and are very expert at the bow and 
lance. 


S. What are their peculiar cuſtoms ? 

M. In the inland country the Emirs, or princes, of the 
ſeveral tribes, live in tents, and remove from place to place 
with their flocks and herds. for the conveniency of water 
and paſture. The chief food of the Arabs is rice, and moft 
kinds of fiſh and fleſh; but they prefer that of the camel to 


every other: their drink is generally water or ſherbet, hay- 
ing no ſtrong liquors. 


6. Religion, Language, and Government, 


S. What religion do the Arabs profeſs ? 

M. Many of thoſe who are wild are ſtill Pagans; but in 
general they are Mahometans. 

S. What language do they ſpeak ? 

M. Arabic, which the inhabitants of the Eaſt afirm to be 
the moſt copious N in the world. 

S. What is their form of government? | 

M. The inland parts are governed by petty princes who 
are all abſolute, and command both the perſons and purſes 
of their ſubjects; they have no laws but thoſe found in the 
Koran, and comments upon it. The northern Arahs are 
under ſubjection to the I'urks. and governed by paſhas, 
who reſide among them; but theſe Arabs receive large gra- 
tuities from the Grand Signior for protecting the pilgrims 
that paſs through Arabia from the robberies of their coun- 
try men. 
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7. Hiftorical Eventi. 


S. What are the hiſtorical events of Arabia? 

M. The Arabs are deſcended from Iſhmael, the ſon 
of Hagar; and have ever fince lived a wandering life with 
their flocks. Mahomet, founder of the Saracen empire, 
and of the Mahometan religion, was born in this country 
in 571. His parents were poor and mean; and he himſelf 
was for ſome years employed by his uncle, named Abute- 
leb, as a factor, in which capacity he travelled into Syria, 
Paleſtine, and Egypt, and, at the age of twenty-erght, 
married a rich widow of Mecca. He now reſolved to eſ- 
tabliſh a new religion, to which his obſervations on the va- 


riety of ſetts in Paleſtine encouraged him; thinking it would 


be no difficult raſk to unite them all in the opinions 
he ſhould point out, and thereby make himſelf at once 
their high prieſt and ſovereign. He began by leading an 
auftere exemplary lite for ſome years, when finding he had 
acquired confiderable fame for his ſanity, he ventured 
to declare himſelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world, 


not only te teach his will, but to compel mankind to obey 


it. As there was nothing in his doctrine but what was 
flattering to the paſſions of his hearers, he ſoon gained ma- 
ny proſelytes, who increafing daily, the principal citizens 
plainly perceived that he had a dcfign againſt the govern- 
ment, and reſolved to deſtroy kim; but Mahomet receiving 
timely notice of their intention, fled to Medina. where the 
inhabitants received him with every demonſtration of joy, 
acknowledging him for their prince. His doctrines now 
ſpread throughout Arabia, Syria, Perfia, and Egypt, like 
an irrefiſtivle torrent, and Jews, Gentiles, Arians, &c. 
readily embraced them. In 627, he was proclaimed king at 
Medina, and having taken Mecca, and reduced great part 
of Arabia. and ſome towns of Syria, he died in the year 
631, being the ſixty-third of his age. His deſcendants 
were the caliphs of Perſia, and of Egypt, including Ara- 
bia. The former of theſe carried their arms into the Faſt, 
and conquered many countries; and the latter, entering 
Europe, reduced the greater part of Spain, France, Italy, 
and the iſlands in the Mediterranean, 
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DIALOGUE XXXII. 
The Ind an, or Oriental Ia dt. 


$8, HAT are the Indian or Oriental iſlands? 


M. A great number of iſlan4. ſcattered in va- 
rious parts of the Indian ocean, ſome near the contineat, 
and others at a vaſt diſtance from the cat. 

S. Have they not all of them particular names? 

M. Many of them have; but others are diſtinguiſhed 
only by the general name of the cluſter to which they be- 
long. | 
S. What are the principal iflands in the Indian ocean? 


M. | he principal cluſters of 1flands are thoſe of Japan, 
the Phil ppines, the Ladrones, the Moluceas, the Banda, 


the Andaman. or Nichobar, and the Maldives. The fingle 


iſlands are Formoſ1, Celebes, or Macaſſer, Borneo, Su- 
matra, Java, and Ceylon, 


S. I thould be gl:d of ſome account of theſe iſlands ? 


M. I will endeavour to ſatisfy you, by deſcribing them 
in the conciſeft manner I can. 


Japan Ilinds, 


The Japan iſlands are ſituated between the goth and 
41ſt degree of north latitude, and between the 1 3oth and 
147th degree of eaſt longitude. and form what is generally 
called the empire of Japan. The principal iiland is about 
600 miles in length, and 120 in breadch. Round this 
there are two large, and a great number of ſmall iflands, 
each of them governed by its own prince, but all ſubject 


to one emperor. whoſe poser, like that of all the eaſtern 
monarchs, is deſpotic. 


S. What is the nature of the air and ſoil of Japan ? 

M. The air is healthy in almoſt every part of this em- 
pire, and the foil fruitful. Perhaps the foil of almoſt 
every kingdom would be much more fertile than at preſent, 
if cpltivated with the ſame attention as it is in Japan. 

4 What are the principal productions of that country ? 

M. Corn, rice, a vatt variety of fruits, timber, &c. 


Great 
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Great numbers of cattle are alſo bred here; and the woods 
and foreſts are full of game. In the mountains are rich 
mines of gold, filver, fine copper, tin, lead, and iron; 
alſo quarries of ſlate and marble. 

S. Are the iflands of Japan well peopled ? 

M. They are; but I can give you no accurate account of 
their numbers; ſome ſuppoſe they cannot be leſs than 
nine millions. 

S. What is the religion of Japan? 

M. The groſſeſt idolatry. The Japaneſe however be. 
lieve a future ſtate, or rather the metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul, 

S. What is the character of the inhabitants? 

M. They are remarkable for their ſtrict honeſty and 
veracity; and for inſtilling the love of theſe, and all other 
moral virtues, into the minds of their children. The wo- 
men are celebrated for their extraordinary modeſty, the 
elegance of their ſhape, and the fineneſs of their com- 
plexion. 

The Japaneſe are very fond of the liberal ſciences, and 
accordingly excel all the other oriental nations in theſe 
ſtudies. The bonzes or prieſts, not only ſtudy philoſophy, 


mathematics, ethics, theology, &c. but alſo teach the 


ſciences to youth in their academies, of which they have 
great numbers. 

S. Are there any curioſities in Japan? 

M. Yes, ſeveral. There are four volcanoes, one of 
which is very dreadful; and in the neighbourhood of theſe 


burning mountains are ſeveral medicinal ſprings. Among 


pe artificial rarities is a famous coloſſus of copper gilt. 
t is of a prodigious ſize, its thumb being fourteen inches 
in circumference, and the other parts ia proportion. 


S. What is the language? ä 
M. Something ſimilar to that of China, but much more 


grammatical, polite, and copious. They alſo write in cha- 


 racters, but very different from the Chineſe. 


— 


Philippine Mardi. 


S. What is the ſituation of the Philippine iſlands ? 
M, They lie between 5 and 19 degrees of north latitude 


and 


| 
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and 114 and 131 rees of eaſt longitude, about 300 
miles 8. E. of China 1 , 

S. What is the number of theſe iſlands? 

M. Ihe exact number is not known; authors generally 
make them 1200. 

S. Are any of them large? 

M. Luconia. or Manilla, the 2 of theſe iſlands, 
is about 400 miles long, and 200 broad. | 

S. Why are they called Philippines? 

M. From Philip II. of Spain, during whoſe reign they 
were conquered by the Spaniards. [hey were formerly 
under the government of the emperor of China; but 
abandoned by him, as too far from his other dominions. 

SC. What is the nature of the air, ſoil, and productions 
of theſe iſlands? 

M. The air is extremely hot, with very little difference 
in the ſeaſons; the periodical rains generally begin here 
in May, and continue three months. Ihe ſoil is equal to 
any in the world for its richneſs; producing an amazing 
quantity of cocoa, rice, millet, and vegetables of all kinds 
known in the torrid zone. Here are large herds of 
deer, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep and goats. The neſt of the 
bird Saligan, which diſſolves into a jelly, and is fo highly 
coveted by the voluptuous of Europe, is found in moſt of 
theſe iſlands. | 

S. What is the character of the inhabitants? | 

M. No general character can be drawn; becauſe they 
conſiſt of Chineſe, Malabars, Blacks, Spaniards, Portu- 

e, and Mulattos. Some of theſe are cruel, and almoſt 
— others mild and affable. Nor has the tyranny of 
the Spaniſtr yoke, rendered the former more civilized than 
they were before theſe profeſſors of chriſtianity obtained 
the ſovereignty of the Philippines. On the contrary, 4 
of the Blacks, who ate conſidered as the aborigines 
theſe iſlands, have retired into the mountains, where they 
ſubſiſt en the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, and 
carry on eternal war againſt the Spaniards? | 

S. What religion is eſtabliſhed in theſe iſlands? 

M. Mahometiſm, idolatry, and chriſtianity, But idolatry 
has the greateſt number of votaries. : 

S. Are there any things remarkable in theſe iſlands ? 

M. There are ſeveral volcanoes, and a tree called * 0 
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which ſupplies the inhabitants with water. There are 
alſo canes, which, when cut, afford a quantity of pure 
water ſufficient for a draught. Theſe canes are found plen- 
tifully in almoſt every part of theſ« iſlands. 

S. Do the inhabitants carry on any trade? 

M. Yes, a very confiderable one. They ſend the ele- 
gant commodities of Aſia to America, where they exchange 
them for ſilver. Two large ſhips fail annually from Ma- 
nilla to Acapulco, in Mexico, where they diſpoſe of their 
merchandize, and return loaded with filver. It was one 
of theſe ſhips which commodore Anſon took in the year 
1743. In the year 1762, the city of M.nilla itfelf was 
taken by general Draper, and admiral Corniſh. 

S. What number of inhabitants are there on theſe 
iſlands? 

M. About 100,000, the greater part of whom pay a 
capitation tax to the Spaniards. | 


The Ladromes, 


S. What is the ſituation of the Ladrone iſlands ? 

M. They lie in the Pacific ocean, between :2 and 28 
degrees of north latitude; and between 144 and 147 de- 
grees of caft longitude. 

* What is their number, and when were they diſco- 
vered ? 

M. Geographers reckon twelve cf theſe iflands: 
but if a ſmall iſles 2 reckoned, their number will 
amount to twenty at leaſt. They were diſcovered by Ma- 
gellan, in the year 1521. 

S. Are they inhabited? | 

M. They were formerly moſt of them well inhabited, 
and even at the latter end of the laſt century, the three 
principal iflands, called Guam, Rota, and Tiaian, are ſaid 
to have contained above fifty thoufand ſouls: but fince that 
time Tinian has been entirely depopulated; and only two 
or three hundred Indians have been left at Rota, to culti- 
vate rice for the iſland of Guam; fo that at preſent Guam 
alone can properly be ſaid to be inhabited. That iſland is 
the only ſetilement of the Spaniards ; it is about 90 miles 
in circumference, and contains about four thouſand inha- 
bitants. 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in theſe iſlands? | 


* 
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M. Nothing, except their productions merit that appella- 
tion. Here are innumerable herds of cattle, milk white 
except their ears, which are generally black. Among the 
vegetable productions is a fruit peculiar to theſe iſlands, 
called rima by the Indians, but by us bread-fruit. It grows 
upon a pretty lofty tree, whoſe leaves are of a full green, 
deeply ſerrated, and from a foot to eighteen inches in 
length. The fruit, which grows indifferently on all parts 
of the branches, is of an oval figure, covered with a rough 
coat, and about ſeven or eight inches in length. It reſem- 
bles an artichoke bottom, both in texture and taſte, being 
ſoft and ſpongy. 


The Miluccar, or Spices Iſ[ands. 


S. What is the ſituation of the Molucca iflands ? 

M. They lie in the Indian ocean, between 3o minutes 
fouth, and 2 degrees of north latitude; and in 125 degrees 
of eaſt longitude. 

S. Is their number known? 

M. Yes. There are five of them, Bachian, Machian, 
Motyr, Ternate, and 'Tydore. 

S. What are the products of theſe iſlands ? 

M. Cloves, mace, and nutmegs in amazing quantities. - 
Neither corn nor rice is produced in theſe iſlands; fo that 
the inhabitants ſubſiſt on a ſort of bread made of ſagoe. 

S. To whom are theſe iſlands ſubject ? 

M. To the Dutch. They were firſt poſſeſſed by the Por- 
tugueſe; but the Dutch having driven them from the 
iſlands, became the ſole maſters, and have ever ſince mo- 
nopolized the whole ſpice trade. 


The Banda, or Nutmeg 1/{andc. 


S. What is the fituation of the Banda iſlands ? 

KM. They lie in the Indian ocean, between 4 and 5 de- 
grees of ſouth latitude; and between 127 and 128 degrees 
of eaſt longitude. | | 

S. Who are maſters of theſe iſlands ? 

M. The Dutch. In the year 1500, the Portugueſe diſ- 
covered theſe iſlands, and carried on a confiderable trade 
with the natives for their ſpices, which they ſent into Eu- 


rope. Before this period the Arabians purchaſed the ſpices, 


and ſent them, by caravans, over the deſerts to the ſea- 
S 2 | ports 
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ports of the Levant, whence they were diſtributed to the 
different markets of Europe. 

out the year 1609, the Dutch invaded theſe iſlands, 
and the natives put themſelves under the protection of the 
Engliſh. But this was not ſufficient to protect them; the 
+ Hollanders conquered both the Indians and their protectors, 


took poſſeſſion of the iflands, and excluded all other nations 
from the ſpice trade. 


S. Are theſe iſlands fruitful in ſpices? 

M. There are whole foreſts of nutmeg and clove-trees, 
particularly the former, growing here without any cultiva- 
tion; ſo that the quantity is immenſe. Beſides theſe ſpices, 


the iſlands produce plenty of oranges, and other fruits 
common to this part of the world. . 


Adaman, or Nicobar I/lands. 


S. What is the fituation of the Adaman iſlands? 
M. They lie at the entrance of the Bay ol Bengal, be- 
tween 7 and 11 degrees of north latitude; and between 
93 and 95 degrees of eaſt longitude. 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in theſe iſlands ? 

M. No. They are very fruitful in all the productions 
of the Torrid Zone, and inhabited by a harmleſs, inoffen- 


8 people, who farniſh refreſhment to ſuck ſhips as touch 
cre. 


Maldivia Iſlands. 


6. Are the Maldivia iſlands of great extent? 

M. They reach frem two degrees ſouth, to 7 degrees 
north latitude; but their breadth is not above 30 leagues. 
They lie in the Indian ocean, about 50 leagues ſouth · eaſt 
from Cape Comorin. 

S. What is the number of theſe iflands ? 

M. Authors are not agreed in that point; but the gere- 
_ rality make them about 1000. They are all of them very 

ſmall, the largeſt not being above a league and a half in 
circumference. | 

S. What is the produce of theſe iflands ? 

M. Millet, pulſe of various kinds, and cocoa-nuts, the 
largeſt and fineſt in the world, Here are alſo oranges, 
citrons, and pomegranates, in great plenty; and tortoiſe- 
ſhells of amazing bigneſs. 
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S. Have the inhabitants any trade? . 
M. A little. They export about 100 ſhip loads of cocha- 


nuts, annually; and large quantities of thoſe beautiful 
ſhells called cowries, which pafs for money in ſeveral party 


of India, and 2 Negroes of Aſrica. 


S. What is the character of the natives? 

M. That of a prudent, ſedate, and courageous 
ples They apply themſelves to various kinds of manu» 
factures. and excel in moſt, They cultivare the ſciences 


according to their faſhion, and are particularly fond of 
aſtronomy. 


S, Have they any religion? 

M. Yes; the Mahometan; and when one of theſe 
iſlanders has viſited Mecca, he enjoys the privilege of 
wearing a long beard in token of ſanctity. 

S. What is their language? 

M. It is compounded of the Arabic and Malabar lan- 
guages; their religious offices are wholly in Arabic. 


Formoſa. 


S. What is the ſituation of Formoſa? 

AI. It lies betwen 22 and 25 degrees of north latitude; 
and between 119 and 122 degrees of eaſt longitude; being 
about 279 miles in length, and 210 in breadth. 

Sy, What are the properties of the air and foil ? 

M. The air is clear and healthy; and though the cli- 
mate is ſultry in ſuMner, the conſtant freſh breezes from 
the ſea, render it very ſupportable. The foil is fruitful in 
the valleys, and produces a vaſt variety of fruits, with 
prodigious quantiti”s of rice, ſpices, tea, white ſugar, &c. 
S. You mentioned the valleys as being fruitful, are there 
any remarkable mountains? 

M. There are; particularly a long chain of very lofty 


ones, extending from north to ſouth, which divide the 
iſland into two parts. 


S. Are there any valuable mines? 

M. Several of gold and ſilver ; but very little worked. 

S. What is the character of the inhabitants? 

M. I have already obſerved that the iſland is divided into 
two parts by a ridge of lofty mountains : the inhabitants on 
the weſtern fide are Chineſe, and deviate neither from the cuſ- 
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toms, manners, religion, virtues, nor vices cf their beethrea 
on the continent. Thoſe on the eaſtern fide are grofsly 
ignorant, but a harmleſs and very inoffenſive people 
without even a ſovereign, magiſtracy, or laws. In the year 
1782, this ifland was nearly overwhelned and almoſt totally 
deftroyed. by a furious hurricane and dreadful inundation 
of the ſea, ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by an earth. 
quake. 
| Celebes, or Macnſfar, 


S. What are the dimenſions and fituation of Celebes ? 

M. It is of conſiderable extent, lying between 2 degrees 
north, and fix degrees ſouth latitude; and between 116 
and 124 degrees of eaſt longitude; fo that it is nearly 576 
miles in length, and the ſame in breadth, 

S. What are the properties of the air and ſoil? 

M. The iſland, from its fituation under the equinoctial, 
is ſubject to periodical rains, ſo that the air is both hot 
and moiſt; but the northern breezes, which generally blow 
here, mitigate the heat, and render it tolerably healthy. 
The ſoil is amazingly fruitful, yielding, without culture, 
all the fruits common to the torrid zone. 

S. What are the chief productions of this iſland ? 

M. Pepper and opium. With theſe they carry on a 
very conſiderable trade, both with the Chineſe and Dutch. 
The latter are maſters of the ſea-coaſts of the iſland; but 
the inland parts are governed by three Kings, who are 
perpetually at war with one another. 

S. What is the character of the inhabitants? 

M. They are hardy and valiant; ſkilful in deleterious 
drugs, which ahound here, and with which they poiſon 
their arrows, ſo that the flighteft wound is mortal. But 
when not provoked, /hey are hoſpitable and faithful. 
"They live in houſes built on poſts, acceſſible only by lad. 
ders. which they pull up in the night, in order to ſecure 
themſelves againk the attacks of venomous animals. 


Borneo, 


S. What are the dimenſions and ſituation of Borneo? 

M. Before New Holland was diſcovered to be an ifland, 
it was generally conſidered as the largeſt iſland in the 
world, The form of it is circular and — N in 

jameter. 
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diameter. It lies between 7 deg. north, add 3 degrees 
ſouth latitude; and between 107 and 117 degrees eaſt Ion- 

itude | 
ö F. What is the nature of the air and ſoil of Borneo? 

M. "They are both nearly the ſame with that of Celebes 
above deſcribed; but the inland par's are marſhy and un- 
healthy; and great part of the inhabitants reſide in towns 
built on floats at the mouths of the rivers. 

S. What is the produce of this iſland ? 

M. It conſiſts in a great variety of articles, particularly 
excellent maſtic, and other reſins and gums, wax, rice, 
caſſia, honey, cotton, the belt camphire in the world, 


frankincenſe, muſk, aloes, cinnamon, pepper, and other 


ſpices; excellent diamonds and gold duft are found in the 
ſands of the rivers, Here are alſo mines of iron, tin, and 
loadſtone. 

S. What is the character of the inhabitants? 

M. No particular character can be given; becauſe they 
are compoſed of different nations. Ihe original inhabi- 
tants, called Byayos, who inhabit the mountainous parts 
of the iſland, are very ſavage, and chiefly employed in 
hunting and feeding their cattle. The Benjareens, or 
Mahometans, who, with the Chineſe, carry on the greater 
part of the trade, are an effeminate people, very artful, 
and no ſt rangers to deceit. 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in this iſland ? 

M. The Orang-Outang, or man of the woods, is a 
native of Borneo. It is a ſpecies of the monkey, and 


ſuppoſed to reſemble a man more than any other irrational 
creature, | 


3 Sumatra, 


8. Where is the iſland of 8 ſituated? 


M. In the Indian Ocean, between 6 deg. of north, and 


6 deg. of ſouth latitude; and between 93 and 104 deg. 
of eaſt longitude, It is about goo miles in length, and 


from 100 to 150 in breadth. The equator divides it into 
two parts, nearly equal. 


S. What are its chief productions? 
M. Almoſt the ſame with thoſe of Borneo; but gold and 
pepper are the principal commodities, Gold is found in 
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ſuch plenty in this iſland that ſome have ſuppoſed it to be 
the Ophir mentioned in ſcripture, The Engliſh Eaſt-India 
eompany have two ſettlements here, Bencoolen and Fort 
Marlborough; and it is from this iſland they import the 
chief part of their pepper. 
S. What is the character and religion of the inhabitants? 

M. hey are treacherous, barbarous, and deceitful. 
Some of them are Pagans, but the greater part Mahome- 


tans, 
| Jara. 


S. Is Java a large iſland ? 

M. It is: being about 720 miles in length, and 140 ia 
breadth. 

S. What is its ſituation ? 

A. bet cen the (th and Sth degree of ſouth latitude; 
and between o and 114 degrees of eaſt longitude, 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in this 1fland ? 

M. Ves: it is the fat ef the Dutch power in India. 
Their capital is Batavia, fituated rear one of the fineſt 
harbours in the world. The town is about a league and a 
half in errcumfererce, furniſhed with five gates, and ſur- 
rounded wih regular fortifications Here the Dutch go- 
vernor-general ot the Indies, refides in all the pomp of 
eaſtern magniticence Ihe f burbs, „bich are large and 
very populous, are inhabited by perſons from almou every 
nation in the world: the number oi Chineſe alone, are 
computed at near 1cO,cco. In the year 1740, about 
33,cco of theſe inoffenſive crea ures were maſſecred, with- 
out the ſmalleſt offerce having been proved againſt them, 
by the Dutch thenifelves; and accordingly, orders were 
diſpatched from Europe, for trying the governor-general 
at Batavia, but nothing farther has been heard of it fince. 

d. What are the chief products of java? 

M. Rice, ſugar-canes, coffee, and tobacco, with all the 
fruits known in the torrid zone. Here are alſo mines of 
copper, ircn, &c. | 

d. Is there any trade carried on here? 

. Yes; more than at any other of the Indian iſlands. 
It is the center, and great magazine of the Dutch com- 
merce;_ and the inhabitants carry on a vety conſiderable 
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trade with the other iſlands, and ſeveral parts of the con- 
tinent, 


Ceylon, 


S. What are the dimenſions and ſituation of Ceylon? 

M. It lies in the Indian ocean, near cape Comorin, the 
ſouthern promontory of the hither peninſula of India 
between 6 and 10 degrees of north Jatitude ; and between 
79 and 82 degrees of eaſt longitude: being about 280 miles 
in length, and about 200 in breadth. 

S. What are the products of this iſland ? 

M. They conſiſt of a great variety of articles; but the 
principal is cinnamon, the beſt in the world. Beſides this 
it produces excellent fruits of all kinds known in the torrid- 
zone, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, tobacco, ebony, 
muſk, cryſtal, falt-petre, lead, iron, ſteel, copper, gold, 
filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, except diamonds. 
Every part of the iſland is well wooded and watered; the 
air is healthy, and the ſoil exuberantly fruitful; ſo that the 
inhabitants, with ſome reaſon, call it the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
It is allowed to be the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world, 
with regard to the gifts of nature. The elephant of Cey- 
ton is preferred to all others, eſpecially if ſpotted. 

S. To whom does this rich and beautiful iſland belong? 

M. It is governed by a king who reſides in Candy, his 
capital fituated near the center of the iſland: but the 
Dutch, who are ſettled on the ſea-coafts, are properly the 
maſters of the iflaud“, they have ſhut up the King in his 
metropolis, and monopolized the whole ſpice-trade to them- 
ſelves. g 

S. How did they obtain this power ? 

M. Under pretence of alliting the king of Ceylon againſt 
the Portugueſe, who were maiters of ſeveral rowns and forts 
on the coaſt, thev landed an army in Ceylon. diſpoſſeſſed 
the enemy of their poſts, and fixed themſelves in their for- 
treſſes. | Y 

S. What is the character of the original inhabitants? 
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M. That of a ſober, inoffenſive people, and remarkably 


tenacious of their ancient laws and cuſtoms. 
S. What religion do they profeſs? 


M. Idolatry. But there is great reaſon to think they 
were no ſtrangers to Revelation, long before the Chriſtian 
æta. In the ſouthern part of the ifland, about 20 leagues 
from the ſea, there is a very large plain, in the middle of 
which is a mountain covered with a beautiful turf. On the 
top of this mountain is a rock of a pyramidical form, and 
near a quarter of a league in height; but ſo rugged, that 
it can only be aſcended by the help of an iron chain ſuſ- 
pended from the ſummit. The top of this rock, which 
appears like a point when viewed from the plain at the bot- 
tom cf the mountain, is a terrace of two hundred paces in 
diameter, in the middle of which is a large and very deep 
lake, full of the fineſt water, ſupplied in ſuch quantities, 
that ſeveral rivulets tumble, in beautiful catatacts, down the 
fides of the mountain. On the margin of the lake is a 
large ſtone, on which is the print of a man's foot eighteen 
inches in length, and eight in breadth, as pertely engraved 
as if it had been taken in wax. This print the inhabi- 
tants believe, was made by the foot of Adam, who was 
created here: that the lake aroſe from the tears ſhed by Eve 
at Abel's death; and that Ceylon was the garden of Eden, 
or terreſtrial paradiſe. 


S. How was it poſſible for the inhabitants to obtain ſuch 
notions of the creation? 

M. They received the tradition from Vigia Raia, one of 
their kings, who flouriſhed about 500 years before the 
Chriſtian æra: but it is not eaſy to determine the ſource 
from which that prince drew his knowledge. Some have 
ſuppoſed that this is the Ophir to which Solomon ſent his 
thips for gold; or, at leaft, that his fleet traded with the 
inhabitants of the iſland. But however that be, it & cer- 
tain that the ple are firmly perſuaded of the truth 
of what they alert and frequently make pilgrimages, and 
carry their offerings to this mountain; where their prieſts, 
intereſted to ſupport the ſuperſtition of the people, entertain 
them with fabulous prodigies which they pretend happen there 
every day. At the ſame time theſe votaries are idolaters, 
and ſo bigotted to the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, 2 
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they worſhip, during the whole day, the firſt animal they 


meet in the morning. | 

But idolatry is not the only religion profeſſed in Cey- 
lon; the king, and the greater part of his court, are Ma- 
hometans. and the Dutch have eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in 
their diſtricts, 9 


DIALOGUE XXXIII. 
Africa in general. 


F RICA is the third grand diviſion of the world, 
much larger than Europe, but leſs than either Ame- 
rica, or Afia. 

S. What are the boundaries of Africa? 

M. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, 
which divides it from Europe; on the eaſt by the Red Sea, 
which feparates it from Aſia, except a ſmall neck of land, 
called the iſthmus of Suez; on the weſt by the Atlantic; 
and on the ſouth, by the Southern Ocean; ſo that it may 
be properly ſtiled a vaſt peniaſula. 5 

S. What is the ſituation of Africa? 

M. It lies between 35 degrees of ſouth, and 37 degrees 
of north latitude; and between 19 degrees weſt, and 50 
degrees eaſt longitude. The equator therefore croſſes it 
al moſt in the middle, and the greater part of it lies in th 
torrid-xone. | 

S. Is Africa very populous? Dake” 

M. Your queſtion cannot be anſwered with the leaf 
pretence to accuracy. The inland parts are almoſt wholly 
unknown; ſo that any computation muſt be founded on 
fancy only. The ancients were perſuaded that the- parts 
under the torrid-zone were uninh#bitable; but this opinion 
we know is falſe. However, as the ſoil in many parts of 
theſe burning regions is very ſandy, which reflects the heat 
of the vertical fun to an amazing degree, Africa cannot be 
full of inhabitants. Beſides, here are prodigiqus tracts of 
barren ſands, and a dreadful ſcarcity of warer, fo that many 
of theſe parts cannot be peopled. The merchants who 
paſs through theſe deſerts * the terrible effect of = 
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heat and drought. Sometimes the wind raiſes the ſands m 
ſuch amazing quantiries as to bury whole caravans, and ſuf- 
focate the unfortunate travellers. The ſea-coaſts however, 
and the banks of the rivers are well inhabited, though not 
equal to thoſe of Europe or Afia. 

S. What are the principal mountains of Africa? 

M. 1. Atlas, a prodigious chain of mountains extending 
above a thouſand leagues in length, from the weſtern, 
hence called the Atlantic ocean, to Egypt. 2. The 
Mountains of the Moon. till higher than thoſe of Atlas, 
one branch of which, called Poco Franco, extends itſelf a 
conſiderable way towards the Cape of Good-Hope, and 
another, called the Mountains of Cryftal, to the eaſtward 
of the kingdom of Congo. 3. The Mountains of the 
Sun, eſteemed the higheſt in all Africa. 4. Thoſe of Sierra 
Leone, or the Mountains of the Lions, extend as far as 
Ethiopia, and divide Nigritia from Guinea. The ancients 
called the latter, the Mountains of God, on account of 
their being ſo ſubject to ſtorms of thunder and lightning. 

S. What are the moſt noted rivers of Africa? 

M. The Niger, the Gambia, the — and the Nile. 
The laſt overflows its banks at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
and fertilizes Egypt, through which it directs its courſe, 
The Niger is ſubject to the ſame increaſe and decreaſe, and 
like the Nile, ſpreads plenty over the countries adjacent 
to its banks. The Gambia, and Senegal, are only branches 
of the Niger, but ſubject to the ſame riſe and fall. 

S. Is the trade of Africa conſiderable ? 

MM. If we were to judge from its ſituation only, we 
ſhould conſider it as the center of the commerce of the 
whole earth. But, alas, this extenfive country, bleſſed 
with ſome of the fineſt harbours in the world, noble, large, 
and deep rivers, penetrating into the very heart of the 
country, flored with inexhauttible treaſures, and capable of 
producing every thing neceſſary either with regard to the 
calls nature, or the luxuries of mankind, is entirely 
ted. 

Was Africa always in this melancholy ſtate? 

MH. No. The northern parts, or thoſe waſhed by the 
Mediterranean Sea, once contained ſeveral kingdoms and 
ſtates, where the arts and ſciences were cultivated, riches 
abounded, ang the moſt extenſ.ye commerce was n 
Mi. | | 18 
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This" was the ſeat of the celebrated kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia; and of the wealthy and powerful ſtate of 
Carthage, once the formidable rival of Rome, and whoſe 
commerce extended to every part of the then known world; 
even the ſhores of Britain were viſited by her fleets. 

S. What occaſioned this amazing change in the riches 
'and trade of Africa ? 

M. Ambition and revenge; the two dreadful ſources 
from whence the greater part of human miſeries flow. 
Juha, king of Mauritania, but tributary to Carthage, 
ambitious to free himſelf from the yoke of ſervitude, and 
furious to revenge ſome affronts he had received, unfortu- 
nately for his country, called in the Romans to his aſſiſtance. 
After a dreadful war which laid the richeſt provinces waſte, 
Carthage was ſubdued: and afterwards, by degrees, all the 
neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates. Deprived at once of 
their liberties and their wealth. the genius of the inhabi- 
tants was depreſſed; they cultivated no more land than 
was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence; neglected their trade, 
and ſunk beneaih the weight of poverty and oppreſſion. 
On the fall of the Roman empire, the Vandals overrun the 
north of Africa, and deſtroyed the ſmall remains of the 
arts and ſciences, which had eſcaped the tyranny of the 
Romans; and, to complete the misfortunes of this country, 
the Saracens, about 200 years after, made a ſudden con- 
you of all the coaſt of Egypt and Barbary, The Turks 
ucceeded, and both being of the Mahometan religion, 
whoſe profeſſors carry deſolation with them, the ruin of 
this once flouriſhing part of the world was fraiſhed. 

With regard to the preſent inhabitants in general, they 
have harbours without ſhipping, merchandize without 
commerce, and precious metals without riches. The 
human mind is here ſeen in its loweſt point of debaſement, 
and hardly ſoars above the inſtinct of the brute creation. 

S. What religions are profeſſed in Africa? 

M. The Pagan, the Mahometan, and the Chriſtian. 
The votaries of the firſt are the moſt numerous, poſſeſſing 
the greater part of the country, from the tropic of Cancer 
to the Cape of Good-Hope; theſe are generally black. 
The Mahometans who are of a tawney complexion, are 
maſters of Egypt, 'and all the northern ſhores of Africa, 
generally called the Barbary coalt, The inhabitants ot 
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Abyſſiaia, or Upper Ethiopia, are called Chriſtians, though 
they retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. 

S. How is this country divided? 

M. Different geographers have made uſe of different 
divifions. The following is, I think, the beft, as it is more 
eaſy, and ſufficiently exact. | 

1. The country of the whites; comprehending Egypt, 
Nubia, Ethiopia, Abyſſinia, and the coaſt of Barbary. 

2. The territories inhabited by blacks, comprehending 
Nigritia, or Negroland, * and Lower Guinea. 

3. Cafraria, or the land of the Hottentots and other 
2 tribes, Zanguebar, and the ſouthern coaſt of 
the Red-ſea. 

4. The iſlands of Africa. 


DIALOGUE XXXIX. 


| Eeypt. 


S, \ \ T HAT is the ſituation of Egypt? 
; M. It lies between 20 and 32 degrees of north 


latitude : and between 28 and 36 degrees of eaſt longitude. 

S. What are its dimenſions and boundaries? 

M. It is about 600 miles in length, and 250 in breadth: 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea; on the 
ſouth by Aby ſſinia, or Upper Ethiopia; on the eaſt by the 
Red-ſea; and on the weſt by the deſerts of Barca. 

S. How is Egypt divided? 

M. It is generally divided into two principal parts, 
called the Northern and Southern Diviſions; as in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Diviftons. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns, 
Grand Cairo. 
| Bulac. 
Northern diviſion, (Lower Egypt, 4 Alexandria. 
I Roſetto. 
Damietta. 


Souther dnikon. { Upper Egypt, { $979; of Thebes 
1. Air 
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1. Air and Soil. 


F. Is the air of Egypt ſalutaty? 

M. Quite the contrary; for being ſituated 8 high 
rocks and mountains on the eaſt, and the ſandy deſerts of 
Lybia and Barca on the weſt, the air is exceedingly hot, 
particularly in the months of April and May, when it is 
often infectious, and once in fix or ſeven years the inha- 
birants are viſited by the plague; but this and every other 
diſeaſe ceaſes on the overflowing of the Nile. 

S. Is the ſoil fertile? 

M. No country exceeds it, particularly thoſe parts 
where the waters of the Nile extend, the land principally 
conſiſting of the mud which that river leaves behind it, 
and this is ſo exceedingly rich, that the huſbandman is 
frequently obliged to temper it with ſand, left the corn 
fkould be too rank. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Productiont. 


S. What animals are there in Egypt? 

M. Fine horſes, camels, dromedaries, a particular large 
breed of aſſes, black cattle, goats, ſheep, antelopes, hy- 
enas, tygers, apes, ichneumons, and camelions. The 
crocodile and hi ramus, or river-horſe, are likewiſe 
found here, — 2 both amphibious animals. Egypt 
abounds in fowls of every kind, among which are eagles, 
hawks, pelicans, and oftriches. Among the ſeveral kinds 
of ſerpents, which inhabit that country, are the cocatrice 
and the aſp. 

S. Does Egypt abound in vegetable productions? 

M. Yes; and even without much labour to the inha- 
bitants, who ſow the ſeed in the months of October and 
May, and, in about fix weeks after, corn, vegetables, 
and verdure of every kind. afford a moſt delightful proſ- 
pet, They have generally three crops in the year; the 
firſt of lettuces and cucumbers; the ſecond of corn; and 
the third of melons. They have every fruit natural to hot 
climates, viz. oranges, lemons, grapes, figs, olives, 
dates, plantains, palm-trees, &c, 
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2. Rivers and Lakes. 


S. Are there any rivers in Egypt? 

M. Only the Nile, which merits a very particular de- 
ſcription, This celebrated river riſes near Geeſh, in 
Abyſſinia, and runs moftly from ſouth to north for fifteen 
hundred miles. A little below Cairo. it divides into two 
branches, which are called the branches of Damietta and 
Roſetto, one inclining to the eaſt, and the other to the 
weſt, and falling into the Levant-ſea, a hundred miles 
diftant from each other. About the latter end of May 
the Nile begins to riſe in Egypt, which it continues to 
do till September or October, when, being arrived at its 
proper height, the inhabitants make public rejoicings. and 
the Turkith paſha opens the ſluices, by which it is let in- 
to the lake or grand canal, with great ceremony. It then 
decreaſes gradually, leaving behind it the rich mud I have 
already mentioned, till the next year, when the flood 
returns. 

S. What lakes are there in Egypt? 

M. Several, moſt of which are uſeful to the inhabitants, 
though they ſometimes occafion very noxious vapours; but 


the moſt remarkable is the lake Maris, dug in a valley 


near Cairo to prevent, as far as poſſible, any inconvenience 
to the lands from the overflowing of the Nile. The canal, 
by which the water is conveyed, was cut at a valt expence, 


and from hence it is diſtributed through narrow channels 


into the fields and gardens all over Egypt. 
4. Curi:fities. 


S. Are there any curioſities in Egypt? | 
M. It abounds in antiquities, and there is no doubt but 
you have often heard of the pyramids, fituated on the weſt 
fide of the Nile, of which the original uſe is buried in 
oblivion. The baſe of the largeft of theſe aſto- 
niſhing ſtructures covers eleven actes of ground, and its 
height, if meaſured perpendicularly, is five hundred feet; 
but, if meaſured obliquely, from the baſe to the top, it 
is ſeven hundred feet. Within-fide, and nearly in the 
center of the pyramid, is a room thirty-four feet long, and 
ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble cheft ſeven feet in 
length, ſuppoſed. by ſome travellers, to have been the 
a of one of the ancient kings of that country, but it 
is now empty. The other principal curioſities of Egypt 
are, the labyrinth, which contained twelve palaces, and a 
thouſand houſes, ſaid, to be all cut out of the rock; the 
mummy pits, which are vaults of a vaſt extent, and ſo 
called, becauſe the embalmed bodies, or mummics o the 
ancient Egyptians, were placed there: Cleopatra's needle, 
and its ſculptures, eſteemed extremely beautiful: Pompey's 
pillar: the ſphynx, only the head and ſhoulders of which 
are now to he ſeen. Mzny ſuppoſe that 1t was hewn out 
of the rock where it now itands, and that there was never 
any more of it; while others think that the hinder parts 
have been delir-yed by time and other accidents. Ihe 
manner of hatching chickens in ovens was firſt found out, 
and is ſtill practiſed in Egypt; together with the art of 
making Sal Ammoniac. 


F. Manunufaflures a, Commerce.” 


S. What manufatures or commerce do the Egyptians 
carry on ? | 

M. Very little of any kind: the Turks have a conſul 
at Cairo for the protection of their traffic there. which 
chiefly conſiſts of coffee, frankincenſe, gum. drugs, and 
other merchandize brought from Arabia and the eaſtern 
countries, which they export to Europe, | 


6. Inhabitantr, Maurer, Y . 


S. What ſort of people are the Egyptians? 

AM. "thoſe really deſcended from that race, and diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of Copts, are a very ill- looking. 
ſlovenly people, extremely fun-burnt, and immerſed in 
indolence. But numbers of Turks and Arabs inbabit 
ep, the former are tall, fair, perſonable men; and 
the latter, a ſwarthy, ſmall limbed people, who, accord- 
ing to their natural cuſtom, live in tents, and remove from 
one part of the country to another, with their flocks. 
There is ne doubt but the Egyptians were once a hand- 
ſome race, the famous Cleopatra being of that nation; 

and 
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and even now the women, who ate not expoſed to the fun, 
have goodeomplexions and features. 

S. Have they any particular cuſtoms? 

M. They are much the fame as thoſe of the Perſians 
and the int abitants of other parts of Aſia- They will not 
ſuffer a chinitian to ride upon any other beaſt than an aſs, 


which animals here perform very long journeys with great 


eaſe; their method of making them go forward is by 
pricking them with a goad. All Egypt is over-run with 
mountebanks, fortune-tellers, and people who exhibit 
tricks or flight of hand. That herd of vagrants, called 
gy plies, originally came from thence, being baniſhed by 
the Turks; and for many years impoſed upon the world by 
pretending to be verſed in the occult ſcience, or black 
art, 


7. Religion, Language, Government, and Revenuets 


S. What is the religion of Egypt? 

M. The Turks and Arabs are Mahometans, and the 
natives, or Copts, profeſs chriſtianity, but it would be 
difficult to ſay of what kind. 

S. What language do they ſpeak ? 

M. The 2 3 the modern Greek; but 
the Arabic is chiefly ſpoken. 

S. How us Egypt governed? 

M. It is ſubject to the Turks, and a viceroy appointed 
by the Grand Signior refides at Grand Cairo, who tas 
a certain number of beys or begs under him, for governing 
the ſeveral provinces, who are accountable to him for their 
actions; but he is accountable to no one except the Grand 
Signior. 

S. What do the revenues of Egypt amount to annually ? 

M. About a million ſterling, but this is merely con- 
jecture. 5 


8. Hiftorical Events. 


S. Is there any thing particular in the hiſtory of Fgypt? 
M. The ancient hiſtory of this celebrated kingdom 13 
full of remarkable events; but this would open too large 2 


feld for theſe dialogues. About 520 years * 
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birth of our Saviour, it was conquered by the Perſians, 
which finiſhed the ſucceſſion of the Pharaohs, whoſe race 
had fat on the throne of Egypt for a long ſeries of years. 
It remained ſubj-& to Perſia till Darius was conquered by 
Alexazder, at whoſe death, his conqueſts being divided 
among kis generals, Egypt fell to the lot of Ptolemy, and 
continued in his family between two and three hundred 
years, Cleopatra being the laſt of his race who ſat on that 
throne. After her death it became a Roman province, and 
continued ſo for ſeven hundred years, when it was con- 
quered by Omar, the ſecond caliph of the ſucceſſors of 
Mabomet. "Theſe caliphs maintained their power over 
Egypt till the year 870, when the Egyptians 1 up a ca- 
liph of their own, The greateſt of theſe princes was Sa- 
lad in, ſo formidable to the Chrittians at the time of the 
cruſades. He inſtituted a military corps in Egypt, which 
he termed Mamalukes, who, in the year 1242, having 
depoſed Elmutan, their ſovereign, placed one of their 
own officers on the throne, and the Mamalukes continued 
ſultans of Egypt till about the year 1517, when it was re- 
duced to its preſent ſtate of ſubjection by Selim, emperor 
of the "Turks. In July 1798, the French landed an 
army in Egypt, under the command of their celebrated 
general Buonaparte, and made themſelves maſters of nearly 
the whole of the country; but as they bave ſuffered great 
loſſes in their incurfion into Syria, and their communica- 
tion with Europe is cut off by the combined fleets, it 1s 
not probable that they will be able long to retain poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. 


DIALOGUE XXXV. 


7 he States of Barbary, 
Including Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripali, and Barca. 


S. A theſe five the principal diviſions of the coun- 
try poſſeſſed by the States of Barbary ? 
M. They are: and were formerly in much better con- 
dition than at preſent, 
S. What 
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S, What are the dimenſions and fituations of theſe ſeve. 


ral diviſions? 

M. Morocco has Feen for many years united with Fez, and 
is about 500 miles in length, and 480 in breadth: bounded 
on the north by the Mediterranean ſea: on the ſouth by 
Tatalit; on the eait by the kingdom of Algiers; and on 
the welt by the Atlantic ocean. 

The kingdom of Al, icrs is about 4%0 miles in length, 
and 70 1a breadth: bounded on the north by the Med:ter- 
ranean; on the ſouth by Mount Atlas; on the eaſt by the 
Kingdom of lun:s; and on the weſt by the empire of Mo- 
Tocco. 

Tunis is 229 miles in length, ard 170 in breadth: 
bounded on th= nth and eatt by the Mediterranean; on 
the ſcu h by iripoh and Biledulgerid ; and on the welt 
by the kingdom of Algiers. 

Tripoli, inciuding Barca. is about 1100 miles in length, 
and from 1 to zoo miles in hreadth: bounded on the 
nor h by the Mediterranean cn the ſouth by the country 


of the ber heries; on the eaſt by Egypt; and on the welt by 
the kingdom of unis. 


9. M ho are the Eereberies ? 
M. he original lords cf this country; but being dif. 
poſſeſied by the Romans, and afterwards by the "Turks, 
many of them fled to the mountains, and afterwards re- 
turned into the plains. They ſtill continue their original 
wandering lite, removing from place to place with their 


herds and flocks. in order to procure them freſh paſture, as 
often as they find it neceſſary. 


1. Air and Soil. 


S. What is the nature of the air enjoyed by the States 
of Barbary. 

M. In general it is very temperate; but at Algiers the 
ſoutherly winds. which are uſually exceedingly hot and vio- 
lent, blow in the months of July and Auguſt, for five or 
fix days together, when the air is quite ſuffocating, and 


the inhabitants are obliged to ſprinkle the floors of thcir 
houſes with water. | 


S. Is the foil fruitful? 
M. Extremely 
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M. Extremely ſo; notwithſtanding it is at preſeat, in a 
great meaſure, uncultivated, 


2. Animal and Vegetable ProdeTioni, 


S. What animals are found in the States of Barbary ? 

M. Leopards, lions, tygers, bears, foxes, porcupines, 
apes. cameleons, and monſtrous ſerpents. The beaſts of 
burden, are camels. dromedaries, aſſes, and mules. The 
ſheep and black cattle of theſe ſtates are of a very indif. 
ferent breed; but their ſeas and rivers abound in excel. 
lent fiſh; and every ſpecies of wild fowl is found on the 
land. 

S. What vegetables are produced there? 


M Corn, plenty of roots and herbs, all kinds of fruit, 
and vaſt quantities of hemp and flax. 


3 : Commerce and ManufaFureer, 


S. Do theſe States carry on any commerce? 

M. Yes, in leather, hides, carpets, fine mats, oftrich 
feathers, elephants teeth, wool, dates, raiſins, olives, al- 
monds, honry, wax, gum-arabic, ſandtac, embroidered 
handkerchiets and ſword-knots 

S. Have they any manufactures ? 

M. A few in ſome of the above mentioned articles, but 
they. chiefly leave affairs of commerce to the Jews and 
Chriſtians ſettled among then, and the latter have eſta- 
bliſhed filk and linen manufactures. 


4. Religion and Lavgnage, 


S. What is the eſtabliſhed religion of theſe ſtates ? 

M. In general the inhabitants are Mahometans. 

S. What language do they ſpeak ? 

M, It varies greatly: in ſome of the inland countries the 
ancient African language is ftill in uſe: in the maritime 
countries and ſea- port towns, a corrupt Arabic is ſpoken ; 
and the ſailors are well acquainted with the Lingua Franca. 


5. Inhabitants 
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5. Inhabitants and Cuſtoms. 


S. What ſort of people inhahit thoſe ſtates ? 

M. They vary as much as their language. In Morocts 
the Moors are naturally fair, but thoſe much expoſed to 
the air, are tawny. aſt numbers of Negroes likewiſe 
inhabit this empire, who reſemble thoſe of other parts in 
the diſagreeablenefſs of their features. Tunis, which is 
the moſt poliſhed of all theſe ſtates, is remarkable for the 
beauty of its women, and the ſober, hoſpitable diſpoſition 
of its men. 

S. Have they any particular cuſtoms? . 

M. The inhabitants of Tunis excepted, they are a very 
dirty people, particularly in their cating, their meat being 
all boiled to rags, and ſerved in a diſh, when every indivi- 
dual having tucked up his ſleeves, puts his hands into the 
meſs, and ſqueezes a lump of the ingredients together, 


which he greedily devours. The chief furniture of their 


houſes confiſts of carpets and matrafſes, on which they fit 
and lie. They never uncover their heads; but when they 
enter a religious place, or attend one of their princes, they 
always pull off their ſlippers. 


6. Canflitution, Government, and Revenues, 


S. What is the conftitution and government of theſe 
fates? 

M. Morocco is governed by its own emperor, who is 
deſpotic, and only acknowledges the Grand Signior to 
be his ſuperior, paying him a diſtant allegiance, as the 
chief repreſentative of Mahomet. Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli, which laſt includes Barca, have each a Turkiſh 
dey, who governs in the name of the Grand Signior, 
but he receives very little advantage from his ſubje&s. 
Theſe deys are uſually appointed by the people, and the 
Porte — their choice: they are in ſome meaſure 
deſpotic, but in all matters of importance they are obliged 
to alc the opinion of a council, conſiſting of thirty 
paſhas. | 
S. What do the revenues of the different ſta:es amount 
to annually? | NO 

It 
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M. It is impoflible to aſcertain; but thoſe of Algiers are 
ſuppoſed to amount to about one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, which are exceeded by thoſe of Funis; and 


thoſe of the emperor 
and fixty-five tho 


Morocco's are about one hundred 
pounds, 


T» Curiofities, 


S. Are there any curiofitics in theſe ſtates? 

M. There are no natural ones except their falt-pits, 
which in ſome places take up an area of fix miles; but 
they abound in antiquities, conſiſting of amphitheatres, 
and other noble ruins of their former grandeur, 


8. Hiſtorical Eventi. 


S. What are the hiſtorical events of the ſtates of Bar- 


bary ? 

M. The firſt inhabitants are ſuppoſed to have come from 
Egypt, and their ſucceſſors growing weary of the Cartha- 
ginian yoke, became ſubjeft to the Romans, whom they 
aſſiſted in the reduction of Carthage In the fifth century 
the Vandals reduced the coaft of Barbary, and it remained 
under their dominion, till recovered by the Grecian em- 
perors. Theſe, in their turn, were obliged to reſign it to 
the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, whoſe conqueſts extended to 
moſt parts of Spain; but being driv-n from thence, and 
near falling victims to the Spaniards, they implored the 
protection of the Turkiſh admiral, Barbarofla, who 
freed them from the Spaniſh yoke, but impoſed his own 
in its place. The power of the Turks in theſe ſtates is 
however very much decreaſed, and in all probability will, 
in proceſs of time, be entirely annihilated, 


DIALOGUE XXXVI. 


Abyſfenia, 
S. HAT is the fituation of Abyflinia ? 


M. It lies between 6 and 20 degrees of 


north latitude, and between 26 and 44 degrees of eaſt 
| | longitude, 
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1 being about 920 miles in length, and goo in 
_— 

S. What are its boundaries? 

M. It is bounded on the north by the kingdom of Sen. 
naar or Nubia; on the eaſt partly by the Red ſea. and partly 
by Dancala: on the weſt by Gorham ; and on the fouth by 
the kingdom of Gingiro. and Alaba. 

S. How is Aby ſſinia divided? 

M. According to Mr. Bruce, it is divided into the fol. 
lowing twelve provinces. 


Maſuah, Gojam, 
Tigre, Damot, 
Samen, Maiſha, 
Begemder, Dembea, 
Amhara, Kuara, 
Walaka, Nara. 


1. Air and Seaſons. 


{ 
| 
{ 

$. What is the nature of the air and ſeaſons in Abyſſinia? | 

M. The rainy ſeaſon continues for ſix months of the 0 
year, from April to September, which is ſucceeded by a k 
cloudleſs ſky and vertical ſun; and cold nights which as 1 
immediately follow theſe ſcorching days. The earth not- h 
withſtanding the heat of theſe days is yet perpetually cold, de 
ſo as to feel difagreeable to the ſoles of the feet, principally of 
owing to the ſix months rains, during which no ſun appears. 


2. Animals and Vegetables. is 


S. What animals are found in Abyſlinia? he 
M. No country in the world preduces a greater number "a 
or variety of qnadrupeds. The tame or cow-kind are _ 
eſpecially numerous, and of ſeveral different kinds. Among 
the wild animals are prodigiou snumbers of gazelles of differ- I 
ent ſpecies: hyenas which are very numerous and extremely Al: 
fierce, jackalls and wild boars. The elephant, rhinoceros, ens 
giraffa, or camelopardalis, are inhabitants of the low hot = 
country, as are likewiſe the lion, leopard, and panther. 
The number of birds in Abyflinia, we are told, exceeds that E 
of other animals beyond proportion. There are ſeveral the 
ſpecies of eagles and vultures, The Niſſar or golden eagle 
is 
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is not only the largeſt of the eagle kind, but one of the 
largeſt birds that flies; from wing to wing it meaſures eight 
ſeet four inches. Storks are hkewiſe very numerous, and 
a vaſt variety of them cover the plains in May, when the 


. rains become conſtant. There are but few owls, but theſe 


are of a prodigious fize, and extremely beautiful. 

S. Are there not ſome inſects peculiar to Aby ſſinia? 

M. The moſt remarkable is the J/allſalya, or fly. It is 
in ſize very little larger than a bee, though of a thicker 
proportion, But however weak and contemptible in its 
appearance it is the terror of all other animals. Its ſting is 
ſo painful, that the moment its buzzing is heard, all the 
cattle forſake their food, and run wildly about the plain, 
till they die worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
No remedy remains but to leave the black lands and haſten 
down to the ſands of Atbara. The lon, the tiger, the 
rhinoceros, and the elephant, all fly before this ſmall but 
terrible inſect; and the camel notwithſtanding his great 
ſize and ſtrength, and though his body 1s covered with a 
thick ſkin, defended with ſtrong hair, is yet not capable 
of enduring the violent punctures which the fly makes 
with his proboſcis. He muſt loſe no time in removing to 
the ſands of Athara; for when once attacked by this fly, 
his body, head, and legs. break out into large boſſes, 
which ſwell, break, and putrity to the certain deſtruftioa 
of the creature. 

S. What are the principal vegetables of Abyſſinia? 

M. The Papyrus, which is a plant well known in Egypt, 
is found likewiſe in Abyflinia, Baleſur, Balm, or Balſam, 
is likewiſe a native of this country, The Er/ete, is a 
herbaceous plant, which in ſome provinces ſupplies the in- 
habitants with food almoſt entirely. The Tiff is a grain 
commonly ſown all over Abyiſinia, where it ſeems to thrive 
equally on all ſorts of ground: from it is made the bread 
which is commonly ufed throughout this country. The. 
Abyflinians indeed have plenty of wheat, and ſome of it of an 
excellent quality. and they make as fine wheaten bread as 
any in the world; but the uſe of it is chiefly confined to 
people of the firſt rank. The acacia tree is very common 
in Abyſſinia, as are ſeveral other curious productions of 
the vegetable world. 


Dh 3. Lakes 
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3. Lakes and Rivers, 


F. Are there any lakes in Abyſſinia? 

M. The lake of Tzana, is conſiderably the largeſt ir. 
this country, It is forty-nine miles long, and thirty-five 
broad. The Nile, by a current always viſible, eroſſes the 
end of it. There are about eleven inhabited iſlands in 
this lake which were formerly uſed as priſons for the great 
people, or for a voluntary retreat on account of ſome dif- 


or great misfortune, or as places of ſecurity to de- 
poſit valuable effects during troubleſome times. 


S. What rivers are there in Abyflinia ? 
M, Several, but the principal is the Nile. 


4. Natural Curiaſſtiet. 


S. What natural curioſities are there in Abyſſinia? 

M. The moſt deſerving notice, are the cataracts of the 
Nile, and the ſources of that river; of both which I ſhall 
proceed to give you ſome account. 

The great cataract of Alata is about forty feet high, and, 
when the river has been iacreaſed by the rains, it falls in 
one ſheet of water, without any interval, above half an 
Engliſh mile in breadth, with a force and noiſe that is 
truly terrible, and which, Mr. Bruce ſays, ftunned and 
made him, for a time, perfectly dizzy. When that 
traveller was there, a thick fume of haze covered the 
fall all round, and hung over the courſe of the ſtream, 
both above and below, marking its track, though the 
water is not ſeen. The river though ſwelled with rain, 
preſerved its natural clearnefs, and fell, as far as he could 
diſcern, into a deep pool, or baſon, in the ſolid rock. which 
was full, and in twenty different eddies to the very foot 
of the precipice, the ſtream, when it fell, ſeeming part of 
it to run back with great fury on the rock, as well as 
forward in the line of its courſe, raiſing a wave or vio- 
lent ebullition, by its ſtruggle. 

The ſources of the Nile are near a village called Geeſh, 
in the province of Damot. In the middle of a marſh 
near the bottom of the mountain of Geeſh, ariſes a hillock of 
agircular form, about three feet from the ſurface of the marth 
itſelf, though apparently founded much deeper in it. The 
diameter of this is ſomething ſhort of twelve feet. It is 


ſurrounded 
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ſurrounded by a ſhallow trench, which collects the water, 
and void; it eaſtward: it is firmly built with ſod or ear- 
then turf, brought from the fides. and conſtantly kept in 
repair, and this is the altar upon which all their religious 
ceremonies are perſormed; for the Agows of Damot pay 
divine honours to the Nile: they worſhip the river, and 
thouſands of cattle have been offered and ſtill are offered 
to the ſpirit ſuppoſed to reſide at its ſources. In the 
middle of this altar is a hole obviouſly made, or at leaft 
enlarged, by the hand of man. It is kept clear of graſs 
or other aquatic plants, and the water in it is perfectly 
pure and limpid, but has no ebullition or motion of 


any kind diſcernible upon its ſurface. This mouth or 


opening of the ſource is ſome parts of an inch leſs than 
three feet in diameter, and the water ſtood about two 
inches from the lip or brim. The ſpring is about ſix 
teet ſix inches deep. | 

Ten feet diſtant from the firſt of theſe ſprings is the 
ſacred fountain, about eleven inches in diameter; but this 
is eight feet three inches deep: and about twenty feet diſ- 
tant from the firſt, is the third ſource; its mouth is 
ſomething more than two feet wide, and it is five feet 
eight inches deep. 


5, Cities and T owns. 


5. Can you give me any deſcription of the principal 
cities and towns of Abyflinia ? 

M. Gondar, the metropolis of Abyflicia, is fituated upon 
a hill of confiderable height, the top of it, on which the 
town ſtands, being nearly plain. It contains, in time of 
peace, about ten thouſand families. The houſes are chiefly 


of clay, with their roots thatched in the form of cones, 


which is always the conſt ruction within the tropical rains, 
On the weft end of the town is the king's houſe, for- 
merly a ftrufture of conſiderable conſequence, It was a 
ſquare building, four tories high, flanked with ſquare 
towers; and from the top of it there was a magnificent 
view of all the country ſouthward to the ! ke Tzana. Ic 
is now in ruins, having been burnt at diffcreat times; but 
ſome {ſpacious apartments ſtill remain, among others rhe 
audience chamber which is above one hundred and twenty 
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feet long. The palace and all its contiguous building: 
are ſurrounded by a ſubſtantial tone wall thirty feet high, 
with battlements upon the. outer wall, and a parapet roof 
between the outer and inner, Gondar ſtands in lon. 37. 
33 E. of Greenwich, lat. 14. 57 N. ; 

Dixan, the firſt town in Abyſſinia, on the fide of Ta- 
ranta, is built on the top of a hill perfectly in the form 
of a ſugar loaf. A deep valley ſurrounds it like a trench, 
and the road winds ſpirally up the hill till it ends among 
the houſes. It is true of Dixan, as of moſt frontier towns, 
that the bad people of both contiguous countries reſort 
thither. The town conſiſts of Moors and Chriſtians, and 
is very well peopled; yet the only trade of either of 
theſe ſects is a very extraordinary one:—that of ſelling 
children. The Chriſtians bring ſuch as they have ftolen 
in Abyſſinia to Dixan as to a ſure depoſit; and the Moors 
receive them there, and carry them to a certain market 
at Maſuah, whence they are ſent over to Arabia or India. 
The prieſts of the proyince of Tigre. eſpecially thoſe near 
the rock Damo, are openly concerned in this infamous 
practice. Dixan is ſituated in lon. 40. 7 E. lat. 14. 57 N. 

Axum is ſuppoſed to have been once the capital of 
Abyſſinia, and its ruins are now very extenſive; but, like 
thoſe of the cities of ancient times, conſiſt entirely of 

blic buildings. In one ſquare, which ſeems to have 
— the centre of the town, there are forty obeliſks, none 
of which have any hieroglyphics upon them. They are all 
of one piece of granite, and on the top of that which is 
ſtanding there is a patera exceedingly well carved, in the 
Greek taſte. Axum is watered by a ſmall ftream which 
flows all the year from a fountain in the narrow valley 
where ſtand the rows of obeliſks. The ſpring is received 
into a magnificent baſon, 150 feet ſquare, and thence is 
carried at pleaſure to water the neighbouring gardens. 
The latitude of this town is 14. 6 North. | | 

Maſuah is fituated on an ifland bearing the ſame name 
on the Abyflinian ſhore of the Red Sea. The houſes 
are in general built of poles and bent graſs, as in the 
towns of Arabia; but befides theſe, there are about twenty 
of ſtone, fix or eight of which are two ſtories each. "This 
town ftands in lon. 39. 36 E. lat, 15. 35 N. 
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6. Trade and Commerce. 


S. Has Abyſlinia any trade? 

M. There is a conſiderable trade carried on at Maſuah, 
narrow and confined as the iſland is. and violent and un- 
juſt as is the government; but it is all done in a flovenly 
manner, and for articles which require but a ſmall capi- 
tal, Property here is too precarious to riſk a venture in 
valuable commodities, where the hand of power enters in- 
to every tranſaction. 

Gondar, and all the neighbouring country depend for 
the neceſſaries of life, cattle, honey. butter, wheat, hides, 
wax, and a number of ſuch articles, upon the Agows, 
who inhabit the province in which the ſources of the Nile 
are found, and who come conſtantly in ſucceſſion, a thou- 


ſand or fifteen hundred at a time, laden with theſe com- 
modities, to the capital. 


7. Religian. 


S. What is the religion of Abyſſinia? 

M. Mr. Bruce tells us, from the annals of Abyſſinia, that 
in the time of Solomon, all this country was converted to 
Judaiſm, and the government of the church and ſtate mo- 
delled to what was then in uſe at Jeruſalem. 

Some eccleſiaſtical writers ſuppoſe that the converſion of 
Abyſſinia to Chriſtianity happened in the days of the apoſ- 
tles: but it appears that this was effected by the labours of 
Frumentius (the apoſtle of the Abyflinians) in the year of 
Chriſt 333, according to our account. 

Their firſt biſhop Frumentius being ordained about the 
year 333, and inſtructed in the religion of the Greeks of 
the church of Alexandria by St. Athanaſius, then biſhop of 
that church, it follows that the religion of the Abyſſinians 
which they received at their convertiun is that of the Greek 
church. They receive the ſacrament in both kinds, in un- 
leavened bread, and in the grape bruiſed in the huſk toge- 
ther as it 2 ſo that it is a kind of marmalade, and 
given in a flat ſpoon: they obſerve alſo circumciſion. 
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9. Hitery, 


S. Are we acquainted with the hiſtory of Aby ſſinia? 

M. Mr. Bruce has given a very ample detail of it, in a 
large quarto volume; but as a recapitulation of barbarous 
names and unintereſting events can afford but little amuſe- 
ment or indeed inſtruction, I (hall here cleſe my account 6f 


Aby ſſinia. 


DIALOGUE XXXVII. 


Interiar parts of Africa, Coaft if Guinea, Caffraria, and 
the Coun!ry of the Hottentots, 


8. 145 is known of the interior parts of Africa? 
| M. Very little. In 1788, a ſociety called 
the African Affeciation, conſiſting of a number of noblemen 

and gentlemen, eminent both for their ſtation and their 
abilities, was formed for the purpoſe of exploring the inte- 
rior regions of this quarter of the world; and Mr. Ledyard 
and Mr. Lucas were ſelected as their miſſionarics. Mr. 
Ledyard died on the journey; and Mr. Lucas only pro- 
ceeded to Meſurata, about 100 miles ſouth of Tripoli. He 
however communicared to the ſociety the information he 
had received from his fellow travellers, and eſpecially the 
reſult of the conferences he had with the ſheriff Imhammed 

relative to the kingdoms of Fezzan, Bornou, and Caſhna. 

According to the accounts he received, the kingdom of 
Fezzan is a ſmall circular domain placed in a vaſt wilder- 
neſs, as an iſland in the midf of the ocean, containing near 
a hundred towns and villages, of which Mourzook is the 
capital, diſtant ſouth from Meſurata, about 390 miles. In 
this kingdom are to be ſeen ſome venerable remains ot 
ancient magnificence, ſome diſtricts of remarkable fertility, 
and numerous ſmoaking lakes, producing a ſpecies of foſſil 
alkali called trona. Agriculture and paſturage are the prin- 
cipal occupations of the Fezzanners. They do not appear 
to have any coin: their medium of commerce 1s gold dult. 
Their houſes, or rather huts, are built of clay, and are 
covered with branches of trees on which earth is laid: as 
| rain 
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rain never falls at Fezzan, this covering is a ſufficient pro- 
tection. Their dreſs reſembles that of the Moors of Bar- 
bary; but during the hears of ſummer, which are intenſe, 
they only wear drawers, and a cap to protect their heads 
from the rays of the ſon 

South-eaſt of Monrzook according to the ſame narrative, 
at the diſtance of rco miles, is a (andy deſert, 200 miles 
wide; beyond which are the mountains of Tibefi, inhabit- 
ed by ferocious avages, tributzry to Fezzan. The valleys 
between the mountaine are ſaid to be fertiliſed by innumer- 
able ſpriags, to abound with corn. and to be celebrated for 
their breed of cameis. The tribute of the Tibeſtins to che 
King of Fezzun is twenty camel-loads of ſenna. 

his kingdom is inconfiderable when compared with the 
two great empires of Bornou, and Caſhna, which lie ſouth 
of Fezzan, occupying that raft region which ſpreads itſelf 
from the river of the Antelopes for 1200 miles weſtward, 
and includes a great part of the courſe of the Niger. Caſhna, 
according te the account given of it by the ſheriff Imham- 
med, which it is probable is not a little exaggerated, con- 
tains a thouſand towns and viliages, and in Bornou, which 
is ſt ill more confiderable, we are informed from the ſame 
authority that thirty languages are ſpoken. Bornou is 
repreſented as a fertile and beautiful country, its capital 
being fituarcd within a day's journey of the river Wed-el- 
Gael which is loſt in the ſandy waſtes of the vaſt deſert 
of Bilma. and is inhabited by herdſmen. dwelling like the 
old patriarchs in rents, and whoſe wealth conſiſts in their 
cattle. Bornon,” or Bernoa is a word fignifying the land 
of Noah. for the Arabs conceive, that, on the retiring of 
the deluge, its mountains received the ark. Horſes, and 
horn-d cattle, goats, ſheep, and camels, are the common 
animals of the country. Though various forts of grain 
are cultivated. the uſe of the plough is unknown. and the 
hoe is the only inſtrument of huſbandry. Grapes, apricots, 
and pomegranates, together with limes, and lemons, and 
two ſpecies of melons. the water and the mukk, are produced 
in large ahundance. The complexion of the natives is 
black, but they are not of the negro caft. Their religion 
is the Mahometan, and their government an elective mo- 
narchy. On the death of the ſovereign the privilege of 
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choefing a ſucceſſor from among his ſons is delegated to 
three perſons, conſidered as entitled to the greateſt reſpect 
from their age and wiſdom. The ſultan is faid to have 
five hundred ladies in his ſeraglio. He is able to bring a 
very large army into the field, which conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of horſe. 

Bornou, the capital of this empire. is ſituated in a flat 
country, on the banks of a ſmall river. It confiits of a 
multitude of houſes, neatly plaſtered both within and with= 
out, with clay or mud; but they are fo irregularly placed, 
that the ſpaces between them cannot be called ſtreets, 
Their moſques are conſtructed with brick and earth; and 
they have ſchools in which the koran is taught. The royal 
palace, forming a kind of citadel. is built in a corner of the 
town, which is ſurrounded by a wall. Bornou ſtands in 
lon. 27. 30 E. lat. 10. 40 N. 

S. What are the moſt remarkable particulars of the king- 
dom and city of Tombut or 'TombuRoo ? 

M. Tombuctoo is faid to be a rich and populous king- 
dom. The country abounds in millet, wheat, and barley, 
and is well watered by a number of wells and ſprings. 
Cloth and other European manufactures and produce are 
ſent to Tombuctoo by the caravans, and exchanged for 
ivory, flaves, ſenna, gold-duft, dates, oſtrich feathers, &c. 
brought from the interior, and more maritime parts of 
Africa. The king of Tombuctoo is deſpotic; all perſons 
approaching him muſt proſtrate themſelves on the ground, 
take up the duſt and throw it over their heads; and even 
ambaſſadors are compelled to this ceremony at their firſt 
audience. The general guard of the ſovereign conſiſts of 
three thouſand horſemen, well armed with bows and poi- 
ſoned arrows, beſides a number of foot with ſhields and 
ſwords. The horſes are purchaſed from Barbary; but the 
king generally rides on an elephant. 

Ihe city of Tombuctoo is ſuppoſed to have been built in 
the thirteenth century by Soliman, who pretended to be of 
the royal houſe of Morocco. The houſes are ſaid to have 
been formerly magnificent: but at preſent are only built of 
wood, and covered with ftraw or turf, except a magnifi- 
cent moſque of ſtone, and the royal palace, which was 
built after the defign of a Moor, who was baniſhed from 
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Granada in Spain. The caravans of Tripoli, and other 
parrs of Africa. trade to this city, which 1s fituated near 
the Niger, in lon ©. 8 W. lat. 19. 59 N. 

S. What is the fituation, extent, and diviſions of the 
country called Guinea? | 

M. Guinea is a country of which little is known except 
the coaſt. Ir lies within the tropic of Cancer, between 
12? W. and 80“ E. longitude, and is divided into Lower 
and Upper. The latter comprehends the Grain Coaſt, the 
Ivory Coaſt, the Gold Coaſt, the Slave Coaſt (which in- 
cludes Whidah and Ardrah) and Benin. The lower part is 
commonly called Congo, and includes the kingdom of Lo- 
ango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela. he country is in 
general very unhealthy for Europeans, though the negroes 
live to a confiderable age. The natives in general go al- 
moſt naked; and ſeem to have but few ideas of either reli- 
gion or honeſty. The commodities purchaſed here are 
gum ſeneca at Senegal; grain upon the Grain Coaſt; ele- 
phants' teeth upon the Ivory Coaſt; the greateſt quantity 
of gold upon the Gold Coaſt; and ſlaves which are furniſh- 
ed by all theſe coaſts in general. The Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Danes, and other nations have fatories here, and 
purchaſe ſlaves and other commodities. There are many 
little ſtates whoſe chiefs the failors dignify with the name 
of king, but very few deſerve that title. They are oft- 
en at war with each other, when the priſoners taken on 
both ſides are ſold for ſlaves, and it is not uncommon for 
the neareſt of kin to ſell each other, 

S. Which are the principal kingdoms on this coat ? 

M. Thoſe of Whidah and Dahomy, which latter con- 
que red, and ſubjected the former in the year 1727. The 
climate of both theſe is ſaid to be extremely mild and the 
ſoil moſt luxuriantly productive. VWhidah is fo extremely 
populous that a ſingle village contains as many inhabitants 
as ſome intire kingdoms on the coalt of Guinea, The wo- 
men there till the land for their huſbands, unleſs they hap- 
pen to be extremely beautiful, in which cafe they are main- 
tained at home, with all the pomp of eaſtern nations, but 
with the loſs of liberty alſo, being never permitted to ſtir 


abroad nor to receive vifitors; and on the leaſt ſuſpicion 
they are ſold by their huſbands to the Europeans. There 
is a ſpecies of ſnake in Whidah which the natives hold ſa- 
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cred. It is not venomous, but extremely tame and fami- 
liar. Animals of all kinds are puniſhed with death for in- 
Juring one of theſe ſnakes. In 1697, a hog having deftroy- 
ed one, an order was ifſued for a general {laughter of ſwine 
throughout the kingdom, and the deſtruction of the whole 
race was with difficulty prevented by the interpoſition of 
the king. When the Engliſh firſt ſettled in Whidah, the 
captain having unſhipped his goods on ſhore, the ſailors 
found one of theſe ſnakes in their magazine, which they 
ignorantly killed and threw upon the bank, without dream- 
ing of any ill conſequences. The negroes, who ſoon diſ- 
covered the facrilege and had it confirmed by the acknow- 
ledgment of the Engliſh, were not long in avenging the 
horrid impiety. All the inhabitants of the province aſſem- 
bled, attacked the Enyliſh, maſſacred them all to a man, 
and conſumed their bodies and geods 1n the fire they had 
ſet to the warehouſe. 

The king of Dahomy is perhaps the moſt abſolute deſ- 
pot in the world. The government of the country admits 
of no intermediate degree of ſubordination between king 
and ſlave, at leaſt in the royal preſence, where the prime 
miniſter is obliged to proſtrate himſeif with as much ab- 
je& ſubmiſſion as the meaneſt ſubje&t; all acknowledging 
the right of the ſovereign to uſe his power at pleaſure. A 
miniſter of ftate on his entrance crawls toward the apart- 
ment of audience on his hands and knees, till he arrives in 
the royal preſence, where he lays himſelf flat on his belly, 
rubbing his head in the duſt, and uttering the moſt humili- 
. ating expreſſions. Being defired to advance, he receives 
the king's commands, or communicates any particular buſi- 
neſs, ſtill continuing proſtrate; for no perſon is permitted to 
fit, even on the floor, in the roy al preſence, except the wo- 
men, and even they mult kiſs the carth, when they receive 
the king's meſſage. he king of Dahomy maintains a con- 
ſide ruble ſtanding army, commanded by an agaow or ge- 
neral, with ſeveral other ſubordinate military officers, who 
muſt hold themfſclves in readineſs to take the field upon al 
occaſions at the command of the ſovereign. | 

S. What is the ſituation, extent, and produce of Caffraria 
and the country of the Hottentots? | 

M. The country known by the general denomination of 
Caffaria is a very extenſive region bounded on the north by 
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Negroland and Abyſſinia, on the weſt by part of Guinea, 
Congo, and the ſea: on the ſouth by the Cape of Good 
Hope; and on the eaſt by the fea, It is divided into ſeve- 
ral territories and kingdoms, of which little is known. The 
name is ſuppoſed to be d-rived from the Arabic word Caf- 
fer, which fignifies Infidel; the Mahometans giving this 
name to all who are of a different religion from themſelves. 

Catfraria may he divided into two parts, Caffraria Proper, 
and the country of Hottentots. The inhabitants of Caffra- 
ria Proper are generally taller than the Hottentots, more ro- 
buſt, more fierce, and much bolder. The clothing of both 
ſexes is nearly the ſame. conſiſting entirely of the hides of 
oxen, which are as pliant as cloth. The men wear tails of 
different animals tied round their thighs; pieces of braſs 
in their hair, and large ivory rings on their arms; they 
are alſo adorved with the hair of lions, and feathers faſ- 
tened on their heads, with many other fantaſtical orna- 
ments. The women are employed in the cultivation of 
their gardens and corn. They cultivate ſeveral vegetables 
which are not indigenous to their country; fuch as tobac- 
co. water melons, a ſort of kidney beans and hemp. The 
foil is ſo extremely fertile, that every kind of vegetable, 
whether ſon or planted, grows hers with great luxuri- 
ance, 

Among the animals of this country, are the tzezeiran, 
or blue antelope, and the nou or gnoo; a beautiful and 
rare animal which in ſhape reſembles a ſmall ex; there is 
alſo a ſmall ſpecies of antelope called Nou-metges, which 
ſeldom appears in the plains uh keeps itſelf concealed in 
the buſhes, and thickeſt parts of the foreſt, and is at the 
utmoſt not more than twelve or fifteen inches in height. 

Among the birds are oftriches, huſtards, the green and 
golden cuckoo of the Cape, and a ſpecies of {mall eagle, 
with a long red bill, the back wings and tail of a lively 
blue, which feeds upon inſets, and makes its neſt in hol- 
low trees. Among the reptiles is the golden yellow ſer- 
pent., called kooper capel, whoſe bite is mortal: they grow 
to the length of upwards of five feety and are nine inches 
in circumſerence. a | 

The huts of the Caffres are more ſpacious and higher 

N than thoſe of the Hottentots, and of a more regular form. 

Induſtry is a leading trait in the character of the Caffres. 
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Some arts, taught indeed by neceflity, a love of agricul- 
ture, with a few religious dogmas, diſtinguiſh them as a 
more civilized people than thoſe towards the — | 

Circumciſion, which is generally practiſed among them, 
proves that they either owe their origin to an ancient peo- 
ple, or have ſimply imitated the inhabitants of ſome neigh- 

uring country, of whom they have no longer any re- 
membrance: they do not uſe it (as they ſay) in any religi- 
ous or myſtical ſenſ*. 

They acknowledge a Supreme Being, and believe in a 
future ſtate, where the good will be rewarded, and the 
wicked puniſhed; but have no idea of the creation; think- 
ing the world had no beginning, and will ever continue in 
its preſent ſtate. I hey have no ſacred ceremonies. They 
inſtruct their own children, having no prielis; but inſtead 
of them a kind of ſorceters or conjurors whom they greatly 
revere. 

They are governed by an hereditary king whoſe power 
is very limited, receiving no tax, and having no troops 
under his command. But he is permitted to take as many 
wives as he pleaſes; and has a larger portion of land to 
cultivate, and a greater number of cattle to tend and feed. 
His cabin is neither higher nor better decorated than the 
reſt; and his whole family live around him, compoſing a 
group of twelve or fifteen huts. The diſtance of the dif- 
ferent hordes makes it neceſſary that they ſhould have 
inferior chiefs, who are appointed by the king. 

FS. What are the diſtinguiſhing manners, cuſtoms, and 
character of the Hottentots ? 

M. The Hotter:tots- inhabit a large country at the ſouth- 
ern extremity of Africa, extending, towards the north-welt 
from the Cape of Good Hope beyond the mouth of Orange 
river; and in a north-eaſt direction from that Cape to 
the mouth of the Great Fiſh river which divides it from 
Caffraria- The Hottentcts are as tall as moſt Europeans; 
but are more flender; and the charaReriſtic mark of this 
nation is the ſmallneſs of their hands ard feet, compared 
with the other parts of their body. Theis Kin is of a 

ellowiſh brown hue, reſembling that of a European who 
the jaundice in a high degree. The Hottentots have 
not ſuch thick lips as their neighbours the Caffres, the 
Negroes and the Moſambiques; their mouth is of the 
| middling 
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middling fize, and they hare the fineſt teeth imaginable ; 
their heads are covered with hair more woolly it poſſible 
than that of the Negroes. 

The Hotrentots are naturally timid ; their phlegmatic 
coolneſs, and their ſerious look, give them an air of re- 
ſerve, which they never lay afide, even at the moſt joy- 
ful moments; while, on the contrary, all other black or 
tawny nations give themſelves up to pleaſure, with the 
livelieſt joy, and without any reſtraint. A profound in- 
difference to the affairs of liſe inclines them very much 
to inactivity and indolence; the keeping of their flocks, 
and the care of procuring a ſubſiſtence, are the only ob- 
jets that occupy their thoughts. They never follow hunt- 
ing as ſportſmen, but like people oppreſſed and tormented 
by hunger. In ſhort, forgetting the paſt, and being un- 
der no uneaſineſs for the future, their attention is ſolely 
engaged with the preſent. 

'The garment which they uſually wear for covering their 
bodies is a ſheep-{kin with the wool, called a caroſs, which 
is tied forward over the breaſt. Ihe women wear two or 
three coverings formed of a {kin, and faſtened about their 
bodies like aprons: the outermoſt of which is frequently 
adorned with glaſs beads. All theſe coverings are well 
fmeared with greaſe. The women have likewiſe a peak 
to their caroſſes, which they turn up, forming with it a 
hood, or little pouch, in which they carry their children 
when very young. An ornament greatly in uſe with both 
ſexes 15 rings on their arms and legs. Moſt of theſe rin 
are made of thick leather ſtraps. It is theſe rings, that, 
according to Sparman, have given riſe to the almoſt uni- 
verſally received notion that the Hottentots wrap guts 
about their legs, in order to eat them occaſionally. Rings 
of iron, and copper, but eſpecially of braſs, of the ſize of 
a gooſe quill, are confidered as genteeler and more valu- 
able than thoſe made of leather. 

Their habitations are as fimple as their dreſs, and equally 
adapted to the wandering paſtoral life they lead. They 
live in huts of a circular form, reſembling a round bee- 
hive or vault, 'They are from eighteen to twenty feet in 
diameter at the ground. The higheſt of them are ſo low, 
that a middle-fized man can fcarcely ſtand upright in them, 
The fire-place is in the centre, and the door, which is low, 
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is the only place that lets in the day-light, and at the ſame 
time the only outlet that is left for the ſmoke. Some au- 
thors have ſaid that, © the families of theſe ſavages ſleep 
all prom iſcuouſly together, in the ſame hut, and are neither 
acquainted with difference of age, nor that invincible hor- 
ror which ſeparates beings connected by blood.” The 
Hotrentots, indeed, confined to what is ſtrictly neceſſary, 
have never thought of preſerving, under an apparent de- 
cency, all the turpitude of unnatural inclinations ; and 
ſeparate apartments for brother and ſiſter, mother and ſon, 
are not to be found among them. But to conclude be- 
cauſe they have only one habitation. one bed, and one mat, 
to repoſe on after the labours of the day, that they live 
like brutes, would be to calumniate innocence and offer 
an inſult to human nature. M. Vaillant, a late French 
traveller to the Cape of Good Hope, favs he viſited more 
than one horde of them, and every where found the utmoſt 
modeſty and reſerve among the women, and even among 
the men. 

There is a tribe of Hottentots who have received the 
name of Boſhies-men; from dwelling in woody or moun- 
tainous places, Theſe, particularly ſuch as live towards 
the north-eaſt, are ſworn enemies to the paſtoral life. 
They ſubſiſt by hunting and plunder, and never keep any 
animal alive for the ſpace of one night. By this means 
they render themſelves odious to the planters, and are 
purſued and exterminated like wild beaſts, or taken alive 
and made flaves. 

The Hottentots are generally repreſented as a miſerable 
and poor nation, ſuperſtitious, ferocious, indolent, and ex- 
ceſſively dirty; in a word they are vilified in every poſ- 
fible manner. That they beſmear themſelves with grraſe 
is a fact. But then it muſt be conſidered they are all ex- 
cellent ſwimmers, and, perhaps the beſt divers in the world; 
and the practice of bathing, which they uſe ſeveral times 
a-day, can leave little power to ointments, or even to dult 
to ſpoil and corrode the ſkin. The contmual care and at- 
tention beſtowed, by the Gonaquas in particular, on their 
dreſs, ſufficiently prove that they are fond of cleanlineſs: 
all therefore that can be faid is, that it is ill underſtood; 
and even before we proceed fo far it might be neceſſary to 
enquire, whether they are not obliged to greaſe themſelves 
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in this manner, either on account of the temperature of 
the climate, or from a want of thoſe reſources which na- 
ture has not pointed out to them. Their clothes indeed 
are only the ſpoils taken from ſavage animals; but they 
do not neglect, as ſome have pretended, to clean and 
prepare them, before they employ them for making dreſſes. 

They are befides” (obſerves M. Vaillant) the beſt, 
the kindeſt, and moſt hoſpitable of people. Whoever tra- 
vels among them may be aſſured of finding food and lodg- 
ing; and though they wiil receive preſents yet they never 
aſk for any thing. It the traveller has a long journey to 
accompliſh, and if they learn from the information he re- 
quires, that there are no hopes of his ſoon meeting with 
other hordes, that which he 1s going to quir will ſupply 
him with proviſions as far as their circumitances will al- 
low, and with every thing elſe neceffary for his centinuin 
his journey, and reaching the place of his deſtination. 
Such are theſe people, adds he, or at leaſt ſuch did 
they appear to me, in all the innocence of manners, and of 
a paſtoral life. They excite tae idea of mankind in a ſtate 
of infancy.” 


N 


DIALOGUE XXXVIII. 
Iflunds on the Coaſt of Africa. 


§. "HAT are the names of the African iflands? 

M. The Azores, or the Weſtern Iſlands, the 
three iſlands called the Madeiras, the Canaries, being ſeven 
in number, and formerly called the Fortunate Iflands; 
Cape Verd Iſtands, which are about twenty in number; 
Goree, St. Matthew, Aſcenſion, St. Helena, Bourbon, 
Mauritins, or Maurice. Madagaſcar, the Comora Iflands, 
Eabelmandel, and Zocotra. 

F. Plcafe to give me fome account of each? 

Af. I will, and endeavour to anſwer any queſtion you 
ſhall think proper to aſk me, in as concife a manner as 
poſſible; but to avoid perplexity, take them in the order 1 
have already mentioned theſe iſlands, 


1. The 
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1. The Azzres, or Weſtern Iſlands. 


S. Where are the Azores fituated ? 

M. In the Atlantic ocean, between 37 and 40 degrees 
of north latitude; and between 25 and 32 degrees of welt 
longitude. | 

F. Why are they called the Azores? 

M. From the number of hawks found upon them when 
firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, the name ſignifying 
haivks in their language. 

S. How many iſlands are there in this cluſter ? 

M. Nine. 

S. What are their names? 

M. Santa Maria, St. Miguel, or St. Michael, Tercera, 
St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and Corvo. 

S. Which is the moſt important of thoſe iſlands? 

M. Tercera, on account of its large and commodious 
harbour; but St. Michael is the largeſt. 

S. Is the air ſalutary, and the foil fertile? 

M. In general the air is clear, ſerene, and healthy, but 
the ſoil indifferent; all theſe iſlands having ſuffered greatly 
by violent earthquakes and inundations. They however 
ſtill produce corn, wine, and a variety of fruit, and have 
plenty of cattle, fowl, and fiſh, 

S. To what nation do theſe iſlands belong? 

M. To the Portugueſe. 


2 . Madeiras. 


S. Where are the Madeiras fituated ? 

M. In the Atlantic ocean, between 32 and 33 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 18 and 20 degrees welt 
longitude. 

S. Why are they called the Madeitas? 

M. The name was given them by the Portugueſe, from 
their being covered with woods when firſt diſcovered. 
Madeira, in their language, ſignifying wood. 

S. By whom are theſe iſlands inhabited? 

M. By the Portugueſe, who took poſſeſſion of them about 
the year 1519. | 

S. What are the productions of Madeira? 
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M. A profuſion of fine grapes, {rom whence valuable wines 
are made, particularly one fort, which bears the name of 
theſe iſlards, of which no leſs than 20, ooo hogtheads are an- 
aually exported; delicious fruits, as oranges, lemons, and 
pomegranates; corn, honey, and wax. The moſt excel- 
lent ſwetmeats in the world are made by the inhabitants, 
and the ſugar which grows there is very fine. There are 
numerous groves of cedar-trees, and thoſe which produce 
diagons blood, maſtic, and other gums. It abounds hke- 
wiſe, with boars, wild bea!s, and all forts of fowl. 

S, Is there any thing worth cemarking in the other two 
iſlands ? 

M. One, which is called Porto Santo, has excellent 
harbours, which are fecure agaiaſt all winds, except the 
ſouth-weſt, aud are frequented by Indiamen outward and 
homeward bound. [his ifland is extremely fertile, but 
the third is only an inconũde table barren rock. 


2 
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3. Canaries, 


S. Where are the Canaries fituated ? 

M. In the Atlantic ocean, between 27 and 25 degrees 
of north latitude; and between 12 and 19 degrees of weſt 
longitude, 

S. Were the Canaries known to the ancients? 

M. They were, and called the Fortunate Iſlands, from 
the ſalubrity of the air, and the fineneſs of the climate The 
Carthaginians carried on a trade with the inhabitants of 
the Fortunate Iilands before the Roman ſtate was founded. 

S. What is the number of the Canary iſlands? 

M. Seven. 

S. What are their names? 

M. Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand Canaria, 
Fuertaventura, and Lanzarote. 

S. Which is the moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands? 

M. Grand Canaria, which is about 150 miles in circum- 
ference, and ſo exceedingly fertile, as to produce two har- 
veſts in a year. Teneriffe is the next, the peak of which 
is a natural curioſity that deſerves notice. It aſcends in 
form of a ſugar-loaf, is about fifteen miles in circumfer- 
ence, and about three miles in perpendicular height. 
This ſurpriſing mountain, which may be ſeen at the diſ- 
tance 
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tance of 120 miles, is a volcano, and ſometimes throw: 
out prodigious quantities of ſulphur and melted matter 
which lays waſte the country round it. 

S. Are theſe iſlands fertile? 

M. I have already obſerved that Grand Canaria pro- 
duces two harveſts annually, and the reft of theſe iſlands 
are exceedingly fruitful in cora, oil, and wine: the inba- 
bitants carry on an extenſive trade in the letter article, 
of which, being held in great eſteem. not lefs than 10.009 
hogſheads are annually exported into England, 

F. Is the air ſalutary? 

M. Exceedingly pure and temperate. 

. To whom do theſe iſlands belong? 

M. To the Spaniards, who ſettled there in the year 
1405. , 


4 Cate Verd Iſlands, 


S. What is the ſituation of the Cape Verd Iſlands? 

M. They lie in the torrid zone, and in the Atlantic 
ocean, between 14 and 138 degrees of north latitude, and 
23 and 6 degrees of weſt longirude, 

S. Why are they called Cape Verd Iſlands? 

M. From their being fituated near a cape of that name 
on the African coaſt, not far from the river Gambia. 

S. When, and by whom were theſe iſlands diſcovered ? 

M. By the Portugneſe. in the year 1460. 

S. What are their number? 

M. About twenty, the principal of which are, St. Jago, 
Pravo, Fuego, Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. 
Lucia, St Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio: the 
reſt are not worth notice, being chiefly barren, uninha- 
bited rocks. 

S. Which is the largeſt of theſe iſlands? 

M. St. Jago, which is about 150 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and likewiſe the moſt fruitful and beſt inhabited. 

S. Is the air and foil good? 

M. The former is in general very hot, and ſometimes 
extremely unwholeſome; as to the latter, there is a vaſt 
deal of barren land in ſome places, but in others it pro- 
duces Indian corn, roots, and garden-ſtuff of various 
kinds, ſugar, cotton, ſome wine, cocoa-nuts, _ 
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and other tropical fruits. Hogs and poultry abound there, 
and at Vayo large quantities ot ſalt are made by the heat 
of the ſun from the ſea-water, which at ſpring-tides is 
received into a fort ot refervoir. formed by a ſand-bank. 
extending along the coaſt for two or three miles. | 


5 Cores 


S. Where is this iſland ſirnated ? 

M. In the torrid zone, in 14 degrees 43 minutes north 
latitude and 15 degrees 20 minutes weſt longitude. 

S. Why is it called Goree ? | 

M. The Datch, who firſt ſettled it, called it Goree from 
an iſland and town of the ſame name in Holland. 

F. Is it large? 

M. No, very ſmall, not more than two miles in circum- 
ference; but its fituation is ſo near Cape Verd, that its 
trade is very conſiderable, 

S. To whom does it belong? 

M. To the French. It was taken by the Engliſh in 


1759, but reſtored by the peace of 1763. 


6. St. Matthew. 


FS. Where is the iſland of St. Matthew fituated ? 

M. A little to the ſouth of the equator, in 1 degree 23 
minutes outh latitude, and 6 degrees 11 minutes weſt lon- 

itude. 
. S. Whence had this iſland its name? 

M. From its being diſcovered on St. Matthew's day. 

F. Is there any thing remarkable in the iſland ? 

M. Nothing. It was once inhabited by the Portugueſe, 
but it is now entirely deſerted. That nation likewiſe dii- 
covered, and are ftill in poſſeſſion of the iſlands of St. Tho- 
mas. Anaboa, Princes Iſland, and Ferdinando Po, all fitu- 
ated in the Gulph of Guinea. between Congo and Benin; 
but neither of them afford any thing curious; though of 


infinite uſe in furniſhing ſhips with freſh proviſions and 
water, 
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7. Acer ſion. 


S. What is the ſituation of this iſland? 

M. It lies in 7 degrees 41 minutes ſouth latitude, and 
14 degrees 31 minutes weſt longitude. 

S. Why is it called the iſland of Aſce ſion? 

M. From its being diſcovered by the Portugueſe on Af- 
cenſion day. 

S. Is the iſland of any value? 

A. It is very mountainous, barren, and quite uninha- 
bited; but it enjoys the advantage of a commodious har- 
bour, which the Eaſt India ſhips generally enter to provide 
themſelves with turtles, of which there are great numbers 
on the iſland, 


8. St. Helena. 
. What is the Gtuation of St. Helena? 


M. It lies in 15 degrees 55 minutes ſouth latitude, and 


5 degrees 49 minutes welt longitude, 

S. To what circumſtance does it owe its name? 

M. To its being diſcovered on the feaſt of St. Helena, 
the mother of Conſtantine the Great. 

S. By whom was it diſcovered, and to whom does the 
iſland belong. - 

M. It is ſuppoſed to have been firſt diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, but they having never ſettled a colony on the 
iſland, the Engliſh Eaſt India company took poſſeſſion of 
it in the year 1600, and appointed a governor, deputy- 
governor, and ſtore keeper to manage their affairs. 

S. Of what particular uſe is this iſland to that company? 

M. Their ſhips alwavs touch there in their voyage from 
India to England, to take in water and freſh proviſions. 

S. Is the Gil fertile ? | 

M. It produces yams, potatoes, kidney-beans, plan- 
tains, bananas, figs, and grapes. Indian corn would alſo 
grow there in great plenty, if the rats, which harbour in 
the rocks, and always devour it, could be deſtroyed. 

S. Is the rock you mentioned any ways remarkable? 

M. The ifland itſelf is one continued rock of twenty- 
one miles in circumference, exceedingly high and _ 

| | « 
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The only acceſſible part of it is at the landing- place, and 
the continual daſhing of the waves, renders even that dan- 

rous. 

S, Is the iſland populous? 

M. There are not more than zoo families in the whole; 
but moſt of them deſcended from Engliſh parents. 


9. Bourbon, 


F. What is the ſituation of the iſland Bourbon? 

M. It lies in the ſouthern ocean, in 20 degrees 52 minutes 
ſouth latitude, _ degrees 30 minutes ealt longitude, It 
is 60 miles long and 45 broad. 

S. What nation owns this iſland ? | 

M. The French, who ſettled there in 1672, gave it the 
name of Bourbon, in honour of their royal family; and 
here their Eaſt-India ſhips touch and take in refreſhments, 
as ours do at St, Helena, 

S. Is the climate ſalutary? 

M. Yes; for the natural heat of it is greatly allayed 
by the cooling breezes which blow morning and even- 
ing from the fea. But the inhabitants are frequently 
alarmed by terrible hurricanes, which ſhake the iſland with 
the utmoſt violence, though they ſeldom do any damage. 
On the ſouthern extremity 1s a volcano, which coatinually 
throws out flames, ſmoke, and ſulphur, with a moſt horrid 
noiſe, 

S. Is this iſland fertile? 

M. It abounds in horned cattle, hogs, goats, land and 
Ca tortoiſes, fiſh, fruit, graſs, tobacco, and great variety 
of fowls, Ambergris, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, 
are found on the ſhore. 


10. Mauritius, or Iſle of France, 


S. Where is the iſland of Mauritius ſituated? 

M. In the Indian or Southern ocean, in 20 degrees 15 
minutes ſouth latitude, and 57 degrees 28 minutes caft 
longitude. It is 150 miles in circumference. 

S. By whom was this iſland diſcovered ? 

M. By the Dutch, in 1598, who gave it the appella- 

tion 
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tion it now bears, in honour of prince Maurice, their | 


ſtadtholder, but it is now in the poſſeſſion of the French. 

S. Does it contain any thing worthy attention? 

M. The harbour 1s very ſpacious, the water a hundred 
fathoms deep at the entrance, and capable of containing 


fifty large ſhips, which ride ſecure againſt any wind that 


blows. 

S, What is the nature of the climate? 

M. Extremely healthy and pleaſant. 

S. In what does the produce of Mauritius conſiſt ? 

M. In horned cattle, deer, goats and ſheep; tobacco, 
mice, and ſome ſorts of fruit. The rivers, of which there 
are ſeveral, are well ſtocked with fiſh, and the mountains 
are - with ebony trees, and other Kinds of valuable 
wood, 


11. Madagaſcar, 


S. What is the fituation of Madagaſcar ? 

M. It lies between 10 and 26 degrees of ſouth latitude, 
and between 43 and 51 degrees of eaft longitude. 

S. From theſe boundaries it appears to be very large. 

M. It is by far the largeſt of all the African iſlands: be- 
ing near a thouſand miles in length, and between two and 
three hundred miles in breadth. 

S. Is the air and climate healthy? 

M. It is extremely temperate, confidering the natural 
heat of the climate, and eſteemed very healthy. 

S. Are the productions of Madagaſcar valuable? 

M. Exceedingly ſo; it abounds in corn, ſeveral kinds 
of vegetables, vines, fruit-trees, ſugar, honey, gums, 
precious ſtones, different ſorts of ore, cattle, fowls, and 


S. When was this iſland diſcovered ? 

M. In 1492, by the Portugueſe, who were obliged to 
cede it to the French, in 1642; but their government prov- 
ing difagreeable, they were, in 1651, driven out by the 
natives, who have ever ſince kept the iſland in their own 
poſſeſſion, 
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12. Comora Ilan it. 


$, What is the fituation of the Comora Iſlands? 

M. They lie in the ſtreights that ſeparate Madagaſcar 
from the continent of Africa, between io and 14 degrees. 
of ſouth latitude, and 41 and 46 degrees of eaſt longi- 
tude. They are five in number, and are named Hinzuan, 
Comora, Mayotta. Mohilla, and An ia. 

§. Is there any thing remarkable in thoſe iſlands? 

M. No; the principal, which is called Hinzuan or Jo- 
anna, affords plenty of proviſions, and ſuch fruits as are 
produced between the tropics. It is of infinite uſe to 
our Eaſt India ſhips, when bound to Bombay, as they 
generally ſtop there for freſh proviſions. The inhabitants 


are very humane to ſtrangers, and profeſs the Mahometan 
religion. 


13. Babelmandel. 


S. What is the fituation of this iſland ? 
M. It lies at the mouth of a ſtreight of the ſame name, 
which forms the paſſage into the Red Sea, in 12 degrees 


50 minutes north latitude, and 44 degrees 3o minutes eaſt 
longitude. 


S. What is the nature of this iſland ? 

M. There is nothing on it which deferves attention; 
being a barren ſpot of earth not exceeding five miles in 
circumference. Formerly indeed, when the freight of 
Babelmandel was the only paſſage through which the valu- 
able treaſures of India were conveyed to Europe, this ſmall 
illand was of the greateſt importance; but fince the diſco 

very of a paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, it has been 
abandoned, and is now no more than a deſert. 


14. Zrcotra, 


S. What is the fituation of Zocotra ? 

M. It is fituated about 30 leagues to the eaſt of Cape 
Guardafui, a promontory on the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, 
in 12 degrees north latitude, and 33 degrees caſt longitude. 

S. Is this iſland fruitful? | 


M. | Yes; 
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M. Yes; for befides thoſe fruits and plants which are 
commonly found between the tropics, it yields frankin- 
cenſe, gum tragaeanth, and aloes, 


DIALOGUE XXXIX. 


AMERICA 7: general. 


S. "= HIS I remember is one of the four capital divi- 

ſions of the earth: but I ſhould be glad to know 

ſomething more particular with regard to its dimenſions, 
ſituation, &c. 

M. Iwill endeavour to ſatisfy you in the conciſeſt man- 
ner poſſible. It extends from 80 degrees north to 56 de- 
grees ſouth latitude, and from 35 to 136 degrees of weſt 
longitude. It is between eight and nine thouſand miles in 
length, and in ſome parts near 3690 miles in breadth. It 
enjoys all the variety of climates known in this terraqueous 
globe; poſſeſſes a conſiderable part of both hemiſpheres, 


and has two ſummers and a double winter. The eaftern 


ſhores are waſhed by the Atlantic and Southern oceans, 
and the weſtern by the great South Sea or Pacitic ocean. 
Hence America enjoys the advantage of carrying on a very 
valuable commerce with the other three quarters of the 
obe. It conſiſts of two great continents, diſtinguiſhed 
the names of North and South America. Theſe are 
connected by an iſthmus, or neck of land near 1500 miles 
long; but not more than 60 miles broad in the narroweſt 
part. This is called the Iſthmus of Darien. In the gulph 
formed by the northern and ſouthern continents, lie a 
multitude of iſlands, ſome of them large, moſt of them 
fertile, and all of them valuable. They are called the 
Weſt Indies, to diſtinguiſh them from the countries and 
iſlands on the eaſtern coaſts of Aſia, which are ſtiled the 
Eaſt Indies. 
S. Was America known to the ancients? | 
M. No. It continued under the veil of obſcurity till 


the latter end of the fifteenth century, when Chriſtopher 


Columbus, a native of Genoa, diſcovered it. and made 


the inhabitants of Europe :cquainted with a new world. 
5. Had 
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F. Had Columbus any idea of this large centinent; 
or did he diſcover it by accident ? 

M. He had not the leaſt idea there was any ſuch con- 
tinent. He intended to reach the Eaſt Indies by failing to 
the weſtward; but inſtead of the country he ſought, he 
diſcovered another till then unknown. 

S. What induced Columbus to undertake ſo dangerous 
a voyage ? 

M. Before the Portugueſe found a paſſage to the Eaft 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, the trade with that coun- 
try was carried on by the Red Sea, and Egypt. The rich 
commodities were brought in ſhips to the northern extre- 
mity of the Red Sea, and carried from thence by caravans 
acroſs the deſerts to Alexandria, Aleppo. and other places 
in the Levant, At theſe places the Venetians and Genoeſe 
purchaſed the commodities of India, and diſperſed them 
all over Europe. - By this commerce they grew rich, and 
became the moſt powerful ſtates of that time. But the 
diſcovery of the Portugueſe ftopped entirely the ſource of 
their wealth; and the whole trade of India u as turned into 
another channel, Columbus was defirous of retrieving 
"art of this trafic, and propoſed failing to the Eaſt Indies 

y a weſtern courie. 

S. My ſhould he attempt ſo dangerous and vncertain 2 
voyage. when a way to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope. was already known ? 

M. "The Portugueſe had obtained a bull from the pope, 
by virtue of which they were entitled to all the lands, 
iſlands. &c. they had, or ſhould diſcover to the eaſtward 
of the meridian of the Azores. Conſequently all the na- 
tions of Europe. who then acknowledged the pope's au- 
thority, were totally excluded from ſharing in the Indian 
trade, unleſs ſome method could be ound to e!ud2 the 
force of the bull granted by his holineſs. Columbus pro- 
poſed a ſure method by failing to the we}warl. It was 
conſidered at Rome a+ impoſſible to reach any part of the 
Eait Indies by a weſtern courſe: the pops was not ac- 
guainted with the figufe of 11:6 earth. 

F. Did Columbus meet with encoutagement fro.a his 
- Country men ? ' 

M. Not the leaſt: they ridiculed his propoſei and con- 
ſidered it as the reveries of a madman. Ihe were not 
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better geographers than the Roman pontiff. Piqued at the 


inſolence of his ignorant countrymen, Columbus applied 
ſucceſſively to the courts of Liſbon, Paris, and London, 
but without ſucceſs. At laſt Ferdinand and Iſabella of 
Spain, liſtened to his propoſal, and a fleet was fitted out 
for making this important diſcovery. Columbus failed on 
this remarkable expedition in 1492, and after a voyage of 
thirty-three days, diſcovered one of the Bahama lands, 
and after+ards the iſland of Hiſpaniola, one of the largeſt 
in the Weſt Indies. He made three ſucceſſive voyages, in 
the laſt of which he diſcovered the continent of America, 
and convinced the world that his propoſals were founded 
on a more ſolid baſis than the ravings of a lunatic. 

S. Did Columbus meet with the treatment his great 
merit and the importance of his fervices deſerved ? 

M. Far from it: he was treated like a traitor, in the 
very country he had diſcovered, and in that ignominious 
maaner ſent over to Europe. He enjoyed, however, the 
glory of making one half of the world known to the 
other; a glory ſo much the more valuable, as it was 
untainted by cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the 
exploits of thoſe who came after him, and accompliſhed 
the execution of his plan. He died at Validolid in Spain, 
is 1306. | 

S. How came the New World to be ſtiled America, 
when it was diſcovered by Columbus, and therefore ſhould 
certainiy have been called by his name? 

M. Your remark is juſt. Columbus had an undoubted 
title to that honour; but it was wreſted from him by one 
Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant of Florence, who firit 
viſited the ſouthern continent, and being an able geogra- 
pher, and a perſon of great addreſs, obtained the honour 
of giving his name to half the globe. 

§. The Spaniards are not, I think, the fole proprietors 
of America? | 

M. Very far from it. The United States of America 
are of very great extent; and the Engliſh are in pol- 
ſeſſion of New Britain, Canada, Nova-Scotia, and many 
valuable iſlands in the Weſt Indies. The Portugueſe arc 
poſſeſſed of Braſil a very extenſive country on the eaſtern 
fide of South America. The French have a ſettlement in 
Guiana, and ſeveral valuable ſugar iſlands in * 2 
ndics, 
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Indies. The Dutch have alſo a ſettlement in Guiana, and 
a few ſmall iſlands in the Weft Indies: and the Danes 
have two or three lands, though they are of little conſe. 
quence; ſo that the Engliſh, Spantards, and Portugueſe may 
be conſidered as the principal proprietors of America. I 
ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the different parts of the New 
World, beginning with the colonies belonging to the 
Engliſh, 


DIALOGUE KL. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 
New Britain. 


8. HAT is the fituation of New Britain? 

M. New Britain comprehends all the coun- 
try north of Canada, commonly called the Eſquimaux 
country, including Labrador, and New North and South 
Wales. It lies between 5o and 67 degrees north latitude, 
and 50 and 1053 degrees weſt longitude, It is bounded on 
the north by unknown lands, on the ſouth by Canada, and 
the river St. Laurence, on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the weſt by unknown countries, _ 


1. Air and Sail, 


S. What is the nature of the air and ſoil? 

M. The exceflive cold of the former, renders the latteg 
entirely barren; for in many parts the earth remains frozen 
fix feet deep all the ſummer, and the mountains are pere 
petually covered with ſnow. 


2. Auimal ard Vegetable Prodgufins. 


S. What animals are found in New Britain? 

AM. Buffaloes, bears, wolves, foxes, wild cats, mooſe. 
deer, rein-deer, ſtags, martins, ermins, ſquirrels, hares, 
beavers, and otters. The rivers abound in all kinds of 
fiſh, but they are not ſo highly favoured as thoſs produced 
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in the fireams of England. The woods afford plenty of 
geeſe, buſtards, partridges. and every fort of wild fo9:1, 
Both the birds and heaſts are, during the winter, all 
cloathed in white, bur on the return of ſummer, they 
change to their natural colour, which varies as in other 
countries. 

S. Are there any vegetables? 

M. I have already acquainted you with the extreme cold 
of the climate, conſequently nene bat the moſt hardy 
vegetables can be produced. In we ſouthern parts there 
is plenty of graſs, and very large tices, fit for timber. 


3. Mowuntcin:, Rivers, and Boys. 


S. Are there any mountains in this part of America? 

M. Several exceedingly high ones, whoſe tops are conti- 
nually covered with tnow; and the wind by blowing over 
them moſt part of the vear, becomes fo extremely cold, 
that the country is hardly habitable by Europeans. 

S, What are the naines of the principal rivers in New 
Britain: 

Al. Black river, Rupert river, Albany, or Chickervam 
river, Mocſe rer, Severn river, Nelſon river, Berray 
river, Mercour river, and Munks river. 

S. Are ther: any bays? 

A. Several, the principal of which is Hudſon's Bay. 


4. 1nkabiiants and Cuſtoms, 


S. What fort of people are the inhabitants? 

A. In general they exceed the middling ſtature, and 
are of a taway complexion. They are very hoſpitable, 
admitting a ſtranger to eat or drink with them, without 
aſking any queſtions; but in return, when they enter a 
town. they expect the ſame treatment, and it is always 
cuſtomary to refreſh them at any houſe they think proper 
to enter. The ſquimaux are a very ſavage and faithle!5 
people. It is almoſt impoſſible to have any dealings with 
them: they have not the leaſt idea of honeſty, 

S, Have they any particular cuſtoms ? 
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M. They lead a wandering life, which is chiefly em- 
ployed in hunting and fiſhing. In the ſummer they go 
almoſt naked, rubbing themſelves with bears greaſe or the 
oil of ſeals, in order to prevent their being ſtung by the 
muſketoes or other inſects, and in the winter they are 
clothed with oiled beaver ſkins; their buſkins and ſhoes 
are of deer ſkins, 


5. Trade and Commerce. 


S. In what does the trade and commerce of theſe Indians 
conſiſt? f 

M. In furs, which they bring from diſtant parts to 
Port Nelſon, and exchange with the Hudſon's Bay con- 
pany for guns, powder, ſhot, hatchets, and other iron 
tools; tobacco, brandy, paint, hats, and coarie cut}, 


DIALOGUE XLI. 
CANADA, 


5 HAT is the ſituation of Canada? 

M. It lies between 45 and 52 degrees 
north latitude, and 61 and 81 degrees of weſt longituge , 
being about boo miles in length. and 200 in breadth. 
While it belonged to the French. its bounds were extended 
by that people as far as the Pacikie oczan. A very ſmall 
part only of that prodigious country was. notwithſtanding 
they give it ſuch amazing hmits. ever cultivated, The 
banks of the river St. — formed their principal 
ſettlements. It is now a Britiſh colony, called the Province 

of Quebec. „ 


1. Air and Fil. 


5 S. I the air of Canada filutary? | 
\', Remarkibly fo, though the winters are intenſely 
cold; the ſummers are exceedingly pleaſant, 


0, Is the ſoil fertile? 
U 3 NM. In 
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M. In general it is very good, particularly in the Ife of 
Orleans, near Quebec; the lands upon the banks of the 
nvers are very rich, 


2. River: and Laker. 


S. Is not Canada famous for its rivers ? 

M. Yes, they are very numerous, and ſome of them 
very large. The principal are Sr. Laurence, Seguinay, 
Outtanais, Trois Kivieres, St. John's, and Deſprairies; 
but the firſt is by far the moſt confiderable. It iſſues from 
the lake Ontario, and, paſſing by Montreal, continues its 
courſe north ealt, and meets the tide upwards of tour hun- 
d red miles from the fea. In its courſe it forms a great number 
of bays, harbours, and fruitful iflands; and having re- 
ceived innumerable ftreams, it becomes ninety miles broad 
at Cape Roſieres, where it falls into the ocean. 

S. What lakes are there in Canada ? 

M. Several very large ones, among which are lake On- 
tario, lake Erie, or Otwego, lake Huron, lake Michigan, 
and lake Superior, all navigable for veſſels of any burden. 


3. Animal and V egetable Produdtiens. 


$. What animals are found in Canada? 
M. Buffaloes, carcajous, wild cats, bears, foxes, flags, 
elks, rein-deer, beavers, weſels, ferrets, hares, rabbits, 
ſquirrels. and in the ſouthern parts numbers of wild bulls, 
remarkably ſmall deer, and ſeveral ſorts of roebucks. 

S. Are there any curious fowls in that part of Ame- 
rica? 

M. It abounds in eagles, goſhawks, falcons, tercels ; 
red, grey, and black partridges, ſnipes, ducks, of which 
there are various ſpecies; buſtards, ſwans, geeſe, turkeys, 
water-hens, and cranes. There are likewiſe plenty ot 
mall birds, ſuch as ſwallows, larks, thruſhes, gold finches, 
dlackbirds, a ſpecies of ortelan, called the whitebird ; the 
Canadian wood-pecker, and the fybird, which, with all 
its plumage, does not exceed a cock-chaffer in fize. The 
colours of this little creature are aſtoniſhingly beautiful. 

F. Do the rivers abound in ſh ? 

M. Yes; and of excellent quality. There are, be- 
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files turtles, lobſters, ſalmon, trout, lampreys, ſhads, 
fmelts, mackerel, conger-eels, anchovies, pilchards, her- 
rings, and foals; ſen-cows, ſea-wolves, chaouraſous, go- 
berques, porpoiſes, lencornets; and, in ſome of the 
rivers, a {mall ſpecies of crocodile. The river St. Lau- 
rence has two forts of fiſh, called the gilthead, and the 
achigan, peculiar to itſelf. | 

. Are there not ſeveral kinds of ſerpents in Canada? 

M. Yes. among which is the rattle-ſnake, which, if not the 
moſt venomous, 1s the moſt extraordinary. It is from two 
to four feet in length, and thick in proportion. The co- 
lour is a brown, variegated with deeper ſhades of the ſame 
tinct; and at the extremity of its tail is placed the rattle, 
which in form reſembles the pod of a French bean when 
dried on the plant; and like that, has five or ſix diviſions; 
in each of theſe are ſeveral ſmall- round bones. which, by 
the leaſt motion of the creature, rattle, and from this cir- 
cumitance it derives its name. This ſnake ſeldom hites 2 
man unleſs provoked; but the Indians frequently hunt it 
for its fieſh, which they eſteem a delicacy. When pur- 


ſued, it folds itſelf round, with the head in the center, 


and then darting out to its full length, endeavours to bite 
its antagoniſt, and if it ſucceeds in the attempt, ſome re- 
medy muſt be inſtantly applied to the wound, or 1t proves 
mortal. It is ſaid that an herb grows in moſt places where 
this reptile is found, called rattle-ſnake herb, and that the 
yoot pounded, or chewed, and laid on the wound, is a 
ſovereign cure, The rattle-ſnake, when rendered very fue 
rious, will frequently bite itſelf and put an end to its own 
exiſtence; and any tree, or other vegetable, which it 
wounds with its teeth, will, in a ſhort time wither and 
decay. 


d. Are there any vegetable productions in Canada, that 
deſerve notice? 

M. Yes, of ſeveral kinds, but only particular parts are 
_ fertile enough to yield wheat, rye, barley, and many other 

forts of grain. Turkey corn, French beans, capillaire, 
gourds, melons, and the hop plant. are alſo produced 
there. The meadow grounds, which are well watered, 
afford excellent graſs; and the almoſt unbounded foreſts of 
North America, contain the greatef variety of trees in the 
| U4z world. 
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world. Amongſt many others, Canada produces the white 
and the red pine, the uhite and the red cak, the white and 
ne red cedar, the white and the red elm, the free, the 
mongrel, and the baſtard aſh-trees, the hard, the ſoit, 
an d the ſmooth walnut-trees, and great numbers of beec!:. 
trees, and poplars. One of the mott curious plants in 
Canada is the cotton-tree, on the top of which grows fe. 
veral tufts of flowers, and from theſe the inhabitants, in the 
morning, bruth a {cet fubftance retembling honey, which 
when boiled, anſwers all the purpoſes of fugar. The 
tree yields pods filled with extremely fine cotton, and 
from that circumſtance it derives its name. 'The vinegar- 
tree, and the ſun-plant are likewiſe natives of Canada, 
The fruit of the former, being infuſed in water, makes 
excellent vinegar; and the latter riſes to the height of 
f-ven, and ſometimes eight feet, the flowers which it 
beats reſembling our marigelds. 


4. Mines and Cui ties. 


S, Are there any mines in Canada? 

M. An exceedingly fine lead mine has been diſcovered 
near Quebec. It is alſo ſaid, but with what certainty I 
cannot determine, that filver has been found in ſome of 
the mountains. 'There are plenty of coal-mines. 

Sy, Does this part of America boaſt ct any curioſities? 

M. Its amazing foreſts and lakes may juftly be eſtcemed 
ſach. and the ſtupendous fall or cataract of water which 
prevents the junction of lake Erie with lake Ontario, is, 
without exception, as great a natural curioſity as any in 
the u hole world. It is uſually termed the falls of Niagara. 
Near the mouth of. the cataract the water is about half a 
mile wide, and croſſed by a rock in form of a horſe-ſhoe, 
over which it falls in a perpendicular direction about one 
hundred and fifty feet. By this account of the height 
and breadth you may form ſome idea ot the tremenduus 
noiſe the fall of ſuch a large body of water muſt occaſion 
on the rocks below: it is frequently heard upwards ot fit. 
teen miles. "I be violence with which it precipitates itſel! 
is ſo great that it rebounds to an amazing beight: and 
being entirely converted into foam, it appears at white 2 
fnow. At ſome diſtance the vapour ariſing from this 

prodigio:: 
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prodigious fall reſembles a cloud or pillar of ſmoke, 
and, when the fun ſhines, the ſpectator, if properly ſitu- 
ated, ſees a beautiful rainbow. 


5. Trade and Mauufacturss. 


F. In what do the trade and manufactures of Canada 
conſiſt? 

J. They have very few manuſaQures, but carry on aa 
extenſive trade with Europe, for wine, brandy, coarſe 
woolen cloths, duffel blankets, linen, guns. powder. ball, 
flints, kettles, hatchets, toys, and trinkets of all kinds; 
for all which articles they exchange the produce of their 
own country, Viz. turs, ikins, ſnake- root, capillaire, 
% Co 


6. Crouerument. 


S. In what manner is Canada governed ? 

M. Canada was conquered by the Engliſh in 1752, and 
confirmed to them by the French at the peace of 1763. It 
was then divided into three governments, viz. Quebec, 
Montreal, and Trois Rivieres. In 1774, this country was 
formed into a province, called Quebec, from the name of 
the capital; a government was inſtituted conſormably to 
the French laws of Canada, and the Roman-catholic religion 
eſtabliſhed. In 17:1, the country was divided into two 
provinces, Upper Canada, and Lower Canada, of which 
latter province, Quebec is the chief town, and a couſtitution 
reſembling that ot England, was given to calk prev insg. 


DIAL OGVHEF Il. 
Nova SCOTIA, er New SCOTLAYD. 


S, N HAT is the fituation of Nova Scotia ? 
M. It lies between 43 and 4% degrees of nort}; 
Jatitude, and Co and 67 degrees of welt lengitude; 
being about 350 miles in length, and 25 in breadth. It 
is bounded on the north by the river St. Laurence, on the 
CU 5 ioutt 
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ſouth by New England and the Atlantic ocean, on the 
eaſt by the ſame ocean, and on the weſt by Canada and 
New England. In 1784, part of this country was formed 
into a new province, under the name of New Brunſwick. 


Halifax is the chief town of Nova Scotia, and St, John's of 
New Brunſwick, | 


I. Air and Jail. 


F. Is the air of Nova Scotia deſirable? 

M. Quite the contrary; for the winter, which laſts ſeven 
months, when the weather is intenſely cold, is ſuddenly ſuc- 
ceeded by an almoſt inſupportable heat; beſides which, 
a gloomy fog is, for the greater part of the year, ſpread 
over the face of the whole country. Such a climate mutt 
certainly be very prejudicial to mankind in general, but it 
is particularly ſo to Europeans. 

S. M hat is the nature of the ſoil? 

M. In general very pcor and barren. There are how- 
ever ſome tracts to the ſouthward, where the foil is as 
deep and rich as in any other part of America. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Praductiint. 


S. What animals are found in New Scotland? 

Al. Deer, bervers, otters, and moſt of thoſe I have al- 
ready mentioned in Canada. Wild fowl and all kinds of 
game are found in plenty; and the rivers are ſtocked with 
fiſh, particularly herrings, ſalmon, fturgeon and cod. 

d. Are there any vegetables: 

M. It is natural to conclude that ſo poor a ſoil, as ! 
have defcribed that of Nova Scotia to be in general, can- 
not produce vegetables in any perfection. The corn is 
thrivelled, and the graſs intermixed with a ſpungy moſs. 
Hemp and flax grew better here than any other vegetabic. 
Ihe country is almoſt covered with one continued foreſt, 
and produces great quantities of timber very proper for 
rip-building. Large quantities of pitch and tar are en- 
tracted from the pines and firs, which form a conſiderable 
part of the woods, 
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3. Commerce, 


F. Do the inhabitants carry on any commerce ? 

M. Yes, in exchange for their fiſh and timber, Great 
Britain ſupplies them with woollen and linen cloth, and 
—_ neceſſaries; alſo fiſhing tackle, and rigging for 

ips. 


4. Bays, Lakes and Rivers, 


5. What are the names of their principal bays? 

M. St. Laurence, Chenigto, Green-bay, Gaſpe, Cha- 
leurs, Chebu&to and the bay of the iſlands. 

S. Are there any lakes? 

M. Several, but they are not diſtinguiſhed by any par- 
ticular names. 

Sy. How many rivers are there in New Scotland? 

M. Seven, viz. St. Laurence, Nipiſiguit. Riſgouche, 
St. John, Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, and St. Croix. 


5. II. barical Evenis, and form of Givernment, 


J. When, and by whom was Nova Scotia ſettled ? 

M. By the Engliſh in the reign of James I. who made 
a grant of it to his ſecretary, Sir William Alexander. 
From that period till the peace of Utrecht it was by turns 
the property of the French, Engliſh, and private perſons, 
but i: was then confirmed to the Eaglich, who, in 1743, 
at the requeſt of lord Hali'ax, ſent three thoutand fami- 
lies, whoſe expences were deftayed by the government, to 
plant a colony in this country. Thei: emigrants built a 
town upon Chehuto bay, which they called Halifax, 
in honour of heir patron. Since that time the inhabitants 
of this province. New Brunſwick, and the illands adja- 
cent have increaſed to about go, gon, and hve very com- 
fortably by the trade they carry on in furs, uch, timber, 
and naval ftores. 

S. How is juſtice adminiſtered in this colony ? 

M. By an tnglifh governor, who is always appointed 
by his majeſty, and refides at Halifax. Some regiments 
ot Englith ſoldiers are garciſonod in that town, to pony 

U6 tze 
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the inhabitants, and ſhips are continually kept there for 
the ſecurity of their fiſhery. 


DIALOGUE XLIII. 


THAUNITED STATES. 
S. HAT 1s the extent, boundaries, and popula- 
tion of the United States of America? 

M. The United States of America, conſiſt of thoſe co- 
lonies which detached themſelves from the mother coun- 
try, in conſequence of the parliament of Great Britain at- 
tempting to tax them without the intervention of their 
aſſemblies. By the peace which followed the American 
war, their independence was acknowledged, and they then 
conſiſted of thirteen ſtates, namely, Maſſ:chuſetts, New 
Hampſhire, Rhode Iſl ind, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolira, and Georgia. Only eleven of 
theſe ſtates acceded, at firſt, to the new federal conititu- 
tion, but they were afterward joined by North Carolina, 
«nd Rhode Iſland; and Kentucky, Vermont, and 'Tenaeflee, 
having fince been added to them, the preſent number of 
the ſtates that form this great American republic is ſix- 
teen. 

The territory of the United States, is in length 1,250 
miles; and in breadth 1c4”; lvicg between lat. 31 and 
46 N. and len 61 and 9%. W. =according to the com- 
tutation of Mr. Hutchins, it contains a million of ſquire 
miles; or 640,000.00 of acres; from which it we deduct 

1,000,000 for water, there wiil remain 589.000,0c0 acres 
of land in the United States. 

According to the cenſus taken by order of Congreſs in 
1790, the number of the inhabitants of the United States 
of America was 2,930,000 nearly. In this number none 
of the inhabitants of the territory north wert of the Ohio 
were included. Theſe added would undoubtedly have 1n- 
creaſed the number to 2,950,000, at the period the cenſus 
was taken. Ihe increaſe fince, on the ſuppoſition that the 
:«habitants of the United States double once in twenty 

yeals, 
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years, has been about 600,000; ſo that now there are 
probably 4,5 50. oo ſouls in the American United States. 

S, What is the general conflitutioa and government of 
theſe ſtates? 

M. The United States are governed by a congreſs, con- 
fiſting of a preſident, vice pretident, ſenate and houſe of 
© repreſentatives. The nate is compoſed of two ſenators, 
from each ſtare, elected for fix years; and the houſe of 
repreſentatives of one repreſentative, choſen every ſecond 
year, for every 33,009 inhabitants in each ſtate, until the 
number has exceeded one hundred, after which there 1s 
not to be leſs than one repreſentative for every 10,c00, 
till the number of repreſentatives amounts to two hundred. 
V hen this takes place, the proportion between the people 
and their repreſe:itatives is to be ſo regulated by congrefs 
that there ſhall not be leſs than two hundred repreſenta- 
tives, nor more than one repreſentative for every zo, oo 
perſons. This is the ultimate limit to which the Americans 
as yet look forward, in the conſtitution of the general go- 
vernment of their union. 


DIALOGUE XLIV. 


New ENGLAND, or the NORTHERN er EASTERN 
STATES, 


$ HAT are the ſituation, boundaries, and ex- 

tent of New England? 

MM. It lies between 41 and 49 degrees of north latitude, 
and 67 and 74 degrees of weſt longitude; being about 
550 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. It is bounded 
on the north by Nova Scotia, on the fouth by New York, 
on the caſt by the Atlantic ocean, and on the welt by 
Canada. 

S. Which of the United American States are included 
under the general name of New England? 


M. The five follow ing. 
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State. Chi: ＋ Towns, 
7 Windſor, 
iii ĩ 0 
New Hampſhire, - - =» Portſmouth. 
Maſſach':ſetts, including Boſton, 
the diitr ct of Maine, i Por- land. 
Rhode Iſland and Pro-\ Ne port, 
vidence Plantations, } - Providence, 
Connecticut, Hartford, 
, New Havens 


1. Air and Svil, 


S. Is the air of New England healthy? 

M. It is eſteemed ſo in gen ral. The winters are ex- 
cecdingly ſevere, and the ſummers extremely hot; but the 
clear and ſerene temperature of the ſky, makes amends for 
theſe extreines. 

S. What is the nature of the ſoil? 

A. It differs according to the ſituation of plates. being 
beſt to the ſouthward. Towards the north-eaſt it is moun- 
tainous and rocky, but about Maſſachuſetts bay it is as 
rich as in Old England. 


2. River. 


S. What are the names of their principal rivers? 
M. Connecticut, Me rimac. Thames Piſcataway, Pa- 


tuxent, Penobſcot, or Pentagoner, Caſco, Saco, and 
Kinebeque. 


3. Animal and V. egetabl: Productions, 


S. What animals are found in New England? 

. Great numbers of ſteep, and black cattle; a ſmall 
breed of horſes. elks, deer, hates, racoors, bears, wolves, 
foxes, and a particular fpecies of deer called the moſs or 
mooſe deer, of which there arte two ſorts, the light grey 
mooie, which reſembles the common deer, and the large 


black mooſe, which is about the ſize of a bull, 


S. Are 
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8, Are there any fowls remarkable? 

M. The whole country abounds in all forts of barn-door 
fowl, turkeys. greſe, ſwans, ducks, widgeons, partridges, 
dappers, heathcocks, flights of pigeons, whieh are here 
birds of paſſage, herons, florks, bl:ckvirds, cormorants, 
ravens, and crows. 

S. Do the rivers and ſea abound in fiſh ? 

M. In the greateft plenty, for befiies cod, which the 
inhabitants dry during the roſt, and export to Europe; 
they catch different Linde of whales, and a large fſh 
called the whal--killer: there is alſo a mackerel fiſhery at 
the mouth of the river Penobſcor. 

S. What are the vegetable productions of New Eng- 
land ? 

AM. Wheat and other Eucupean con kave been culti- 
vated with ſucceſs, and the Indian corn grows very freely. 
Barley and oats, how ver, do not arrive at very great 


perfection: but the mhavitants raiſe a large quantity 


of hemp ard flax. Mon +; the fruits which grow in the 
mother country, are cultivated here, and the peach and 
apple-trees flcuriſh exceedingly. 

S. Is not New England famous for the variety and value 
of its timber? 

M. Yes; its foreſts abornd in oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, 
elm, cypreſs beech, walnut, cheſaut, hazel, ſafſafras, 
ſumach, and molt woods which are uſed in tanning or 
dying of leather. The inhabitants draw from their trees 
_ quantities of pitch, tar, reſin, turpentine, gums, and 

alm. 


4. Mites, Commerce, and MantfaJures, 


S. Are there any mines in this part of America? 

AM. Several iron mines have been diſcovered, the metal 
of hich proves of a molt excellent kind and temper. 

F. In what articles does the commerce of New England 
conſiſt? 

M. In ſhips, ſlocps, maſts, fail-yards, pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, flaves, lumber, boards, pig and bar iron. grain, 
biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, 
onions, mac}:crel, and dried cod; catile, hefſes, planks, 
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hcops, tobacco, ſhingles, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, 
and calves ſkins. | 

S, Are there any manufactures ? 

M. Yes, of coarſe linen and woollen cloths, ſugars, 
paper and hats, with which they ſupply, though in a 
clandeſtine manner, all the cther colonies: the exportation 
of their manufactures being prohibited. 


5. Hiftorical Events. 


S. When, and by whom was New England ſettled ? 

M. Ry the Engliſh. Some at empts towards it had been 
made in the year 1 c8, but they did not ſucceed, and the 
only co: r-pondence carried on between England and this 
part of America, was by two or three of our ſhips, which 
traded with the Indians for furs. But in the year 1621, 
the non-conformiſts, who were violently perſecuted by 
Laud, and others, on account of their religion, reſolved to 
ſeek an aſylum in America. Accordingly they purchaſed 
the territory, which was within the juriſdiction of the Piy- 
month company, and the king having granted them the 
privilege of ſettling it in whatever manner they ſhould think 
moſt advantageous, a bundred ard fifty perſons embarked 
for New England, built a town which they called Tly- 
mouth, and then began to cultivate the country, amt take 
the beit ſteps for the advancement of their infant colony. 
Theſe emigrants Were followed by others, and in the year 
1620, they had erected four towns, viz. Salem, Dorcheciter, 
Charles-Toun, and Boſton. The difference of r.liv {ous 
opinions among the inhabitants, occationed violent diiten- 
fions, and obliged them to ſeparate, feck new places, and 
ſettle new colonies. By this means the three provinces of 
New Hampſhire, Rhode Ifland, and Connecticut, became 
peopled by emigrants from the Maſſachuſctt colony, which 
was the original ſettlement. 
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DIALOGUE XLV. 


VERMONT. 


S, WW HAT is the fituation of the ſtate of Vermont? 
A. It hes between the latitudes of 42 and 44 
. north, and 72 and 73% 3c/ of weſt longitude. 
. What are the dimenſions, boundaries, and div iſions of 
this ſtate? 

A, It is about 150 miles in length, and 70 in breadth; 
and is bounded, on the north by Lower Canada, on the 
eaſt by Connecticut river, which divides it from New 
Hampſhire; on the ſouth by Maſſachuſetts, and on the welt 
by New York. It is naturally divided by the green moun- 
tains, from which it takes its name“, and which run from 
ſcuth to north, and divide the ftate nearly in the middle, 
Its civil divifion is into eleven counties, as follows. 


Counties, Chief Tiruns, 
Bennington, Bennington, 
Rutland, Rutland. 


— 4 Ape Ali 
Franklin, 
[ Orleans. 
ſ Orange, Newbury. 
| Wind'or, Windſor. 
4 Windham, Newfane and Puts 


1 ney. 
Caledonia, 
Eſſex. 


Eaſt of the mountains, 


1. A. , Sil, and Produce, 


F. What is the ratur» of the air and ſail of this late 9 
M. The humidity and height of the Green Mountains, 
render the air {everal degrees colder than it is in the flat coun» 


* From the French 7 er4 Mint, Green Moubtain- 


ery; 
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try. The foil with few exceptions is rich and loamy, ant 
wheat, Indian corn, and other kinds of grain, grow and 
flouriſh luxtriantly, as ſoon as the woods ate remoted, 
without the uſe ot the plough. Some of the fineſt beef- 
cattle in the world are driven from this ſtate; horſes alſs 
are raiſed for exportation. 


2. Rivers and Later. 


S. Whieh are the principal rivers of this tate ? 

M. The Micbiſcouin, Lamoille, Onion, and Otter-creel:. 
The latter is navigable for boats fifty miles, and its banks 
are excellent land, being annually overflowed and enriched. 

S. Does ut not contain ſome lakes? 

M. Lake Champlain ſeparates Vermont from the ſtate of 
New York. Its length is about 160 miles, and its mean 
width about five miles. It contains three iſlands which ate 
within the juriſdiction of Vermont. Lake Mumphramagog 
18 about 40 miles long and neatly three miles broad, 


3. Pepulatia and Trades 


&. What is the population of this fate ? 

M. Accordirg to the cenſus taken in 1790, it then con- 
tained 85,5co inhabitants; and it has fince been rapidly 

oplin 

S What does the trade of this ſtate principally conſiſt 
in? 

M. The articles of export are pot and pearl-aſhes, beef, 
horſes and grain, Vaſt quantities of pot and pearl-aſhes 
are made in every part of this ſtate. But one of its moit 
impor ant manufactures is that cf maple-ſugar. In two 
towns in Orange county, containing not more than forty 
families, 1 3,c00 Ib. ot ſugar were made in the year 1791 


4. Religion and Learning, 


F. What is the religion of this ſtate ? 
M. the ſame toleration prevails in it towards the dit- 
ferent ſects of Chriſt iaus as is found throughout moſt of the 


| S. Are 


United States, | 


a > <a s-im daS.c<c 4c .- 


it- 
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J. Are there any eſtabliſhments here for the promotion 
ef learning? 

M. A charter for a richly endowed univerſity was grant- 
ed by the legiſlature of this ſtate in 1791, to be eſtabliſhed 
at Burlingtog, and 33.000 acres of land have been refery- 
ed, in the ſeveral grants made by this ſlate for the uſe of 
the univerſity. I 


5. H.fterical Eventi, and Ceverumen!. 


S. What is the hiſtory of this ſlate ? 

Af, The tract of country called Vermont, before the late 
war, was claimed both by New. York and New -Hampſhire, 
and theſe interfering claims were the occafton of muck 
warm altercation, nor were they finally adjuſted till after 
the peace. When hoſtilities commenced between Great 
Britain and the eolonies, the inhabitants of this diftrict con- 
idering themſelves as in à ſtate of nature, and not within 
the juriſdiction either of New-York or New- Hampihire, 
aſſociated and formed a conſtitution for them/elves. On 
the 4th of March 1791, agreeably to act of congreſs of Des. 
6th, 1790, this ſtate became one of the United States. 

S. What is the preſent conſtitution of Vermont? 

M. The legiſlature conſiſts of a houſe of repreſentatives 
and a council of twelve beſides the governor, who is preſi- 
dent, and the lieutenant governor, who is officially a mem- 
ber. The freemen meet annually in their ſeveral towns to 
chooſe the governor, counſellors, and other magiſtrates, and 
to the privilege of voting all males, twenty-one years old, 
and of peaceable diſpoſitions are entitled, after taxing the 
01th of fidelity to the ſtate, 


6. Chief Towns, 


S. What are the principal towns in the ſtate of Vermont? 

M. Bennington, fituated near the ſouth-wett corner ot the 
ſtate, is one of the large. It contains about 2,450 inhabi- 
tants, a number of handſome houſes, a congregational 
church, a court houſe and gol. 

Windſor and Rutland by a late act of the legiſlature are 
alternately to be the ſeat of government for eight years, 
The former is fituated on Connecticut river, and nr 
about 
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about 10g inhabitants; the latter les upon Otter ereeb, 


and contains upwards of 1,4c0 inkibicanrs. Both are flou- 
riſhing towns. 


DiALOGUE l. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


C. W HAT is the fituation of the ſtate of New 
a Hampſhire ? 

M. It lies betw-en the latitudes of 429. 4c” and 45% 117 
north, and between vice. 407 and 749. 28/ of welt longitude. 

5, What are the dimenuons, boundaries and diviſions of 
this itace ? 

M. It is about 68 miles in length; its greateſt breadth is 
go and its Icaſt 19 miles; and it contains 9,491 ſquare miles. 
Je is bounded on the north by Lower Canada; on the eaſt 
by the diſtrict of Maine, on the ſouth by Maſſachuſetts ; 
and cn the welt by Connecticut river, which ſeparates it 
from Vermont; It is divided into five counties. 


Countiets Chief Towns, 
Rockingham, Portſmouth and Concord. 
Strafford, Dover. 

Cheſhire, Cheſhire. 
Hiliſborough, Amherit. 
Grafton, Grafton. 


1. r, Sail, and Priduce. 


S. Is the air of New Hampſhire healthful? 

M. It is; and the weather is commenly ſerene, and 
not ſo ſubject to variation as in ſome of the more ſouther:: 
ſtares. In ſummer the heat i great, bur ot ſhort duration. 

S, What is the nature of the foil in th's fate? 

M. It is various: in ſome places ſandy, but generally 
afforiiing good patture; other parts are a rich deep mould. 
producing corn and vegetabl.s in great plenty. | 

$5, What are its principal produGicas? 


M . The 
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M. The animals here are nearly the ſame as in the other 
northern ſtates of America. Apples and p-ars are the prin- 
cipal fruits of New Hampſl.ire. Se veral kinds of earths 
and clays are found here. Crvitals have been diſcovered in 
ſome parts. Iron ore is found in many places, and black 
lead in Jaffray dome leid and copper ore has been ſeen; 


but iron is the only metal which has been wrought to any 
advaatage. 


2. Rivers, Lakes, and AHuntalnt. 


S. Which are the principal rivers in New Hampſhire ? 

M. The Connecticut, Merrimack, Pifcataqua, Saco, An- 
droſcoggin, and Upper and Lower Amanooluck. 

S. What are the names of the principal lakes? 

M. Winnipiſcogee, Umbagog, Sunapee, Squam, and 
great Oſſipee. 

S. Are there not ſome high mountains in this ſtate? 

M. New Hampſhire is interſected by ſeveral ri ges of 
morntains; as the Blue Hills, and the moun ains denomi— 
nated the Height , Land. But the White Mountains, 
which run through this ſtate are undoubtediv the hi iche {t 
in all New England. Their height above an adhneent 
meadow is 3, 00 feet; and the meadow 1s 2, co feet above 
the level of the ſea. Thev are almoſt continually covered 
with ſno'v and ice, whence they have received their name 

of White Mountains. Though they are 7o miles inland, 
they may be ſcen many leagues off at ſea. One of their 
loft ieſt ſummits which makes a m jeſtic ar pearance along the 


ſhore of Maſlachuſctts, has lately been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Mount Waſhingcon. 


2. Population and Trade. 

S. What is the populaticn of New Hampshire? 

M. According to the cenſus taken by order of congreſs 
in 1799, the number of inhabitants was 111.085; they 
hare fince, there can be no doubt, greaily increaſed. 

S. In hat does the trade of this ſtate conſiſt? 

AM. Though New Hampihire is not to be ranked among 
the great commercia! ſtates. yet its trade is ennitderable, 
Its exports conſiſt in lhip- timbür, whale-oil, Zax-ſecd, beef, 


pork, 
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pork, Indian-corn, pot and pearl-aſhes, and various other 
commodities. The value of theſe exports in 1793 amount. 
ed to 198,197 dollars, 


* 4» Coll-ge and Academies. 


F. Are there any colleges or other ſeminaries of learning 
in New- Hampſhire? 

M. The only college in this ſtate is at Hanover, called 
Dartmouth — which is amply endowed with lands, 
and is in a flouriſhing ſituation. The principal academies 


are thoſe of Exeter, New-Ipſwich, Atkinſon and Amherſt, 


5. Hiftorical Events, and Government, 


SF, When was New-Hampſhire ſettled? 

M. It firſt began to be ſettled about the year 1629, 
and was erected into a ſeparate government in the year 
1679; but ſeems afterwards to have been under the ſame 
government with Maſſachuſetts; becauſe New- Hampſhire 
complained to the king in council, againſt the joint go- 
vernor, relative to the boundaries between the two colo- 
nies, and on hearing the complaint a ſeparate governor 
was appointed in 1740. 

S. What is the preſent conſtitution of this ſlate ? 

M. Like the other United States, the legiſlative powe: 
refides in a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, which to- 
gether are here ſtyled the general court, and the ſupreme 
executive authority 1s veſted in a governor and council, the 


latter conſiſting of five members. 
6. Chief Towns. 


S. Which are the principal towns of New- Hampſhire? 

M. Portſmouth is the metropolis, and the largeſt town 
in the ftate, Its harbour is one of the fineſt on the con 
tinent, and is ſo well fortified by nature that very little 
art would be neceſſary to render it impregnable. Concord 
is a very flouriſhing town, pleaſantly ſituated on the Mer 
rimack river. The legiſlature of late have commonly held 
their ſeſſions here, and from its central fituation, and 
thriving 
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thriving back country, it will probably become the per- 
manent ſeat of government. 


DIALOGUE XLVII. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Including the DisTrICT of MaixE, 


S. HAT is the ſituation of the ſtate of Maſſa - 


chuſetts? 

M. Maſſachuſetts Proper (which with the diflri& of 
Maine conſtitutes) one of the United States of America, 
is ſituated between lat. 41. 13, aud 43. 52 north, and be- 
tween long. 69. 57, and 73. 38 welt, 

S. What are its boundaries and extent? 

M. Its greateſt length is 190 miles, and its greateft 
breadth go. It is bounded on the north by Vermont, and 
New-Hainpſhire; on the eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; on 
the ſouth by the Atlantic, Rhode Ifland, and Connecticut, 
and on the weſt by New- York. 

S. What are the fituation, dimenſions, and boundaries of 
the diftrit of Maine? 

M. It is fituated between lat. 43* and 48*. 15/ north, 
and between 64%. 53“, and 70. 39“ weft, It is 2c0 miles in 
length and the ſame in breadth; and it is bounded on the 
north by Lover Canada, on the eaſt by the province of 
New Brunſwick, on the ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the weſt by New- Hampſhire. 

§. How is this ſtate divided? 

M. Into the following ſeventeen counties. 


Counties, Chif Townss 
Suffolk, VN Boſton, 
Norfolk, V Dedham, 
Eflex, 8 Salem. 
Middleſex, Swe > Charlestown, 

C Hampfhire,...-.- Northampton, 
Worceſter, „ Worceſter. 
Ply mouth, ro bo A Plymouth, 


Counties, 


py — — -— 


4 
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Counties, Chief Toxunt, 
Barnſtable, e SEA Barnſtable, 
Dukes County, <- - < - Edgarton. 
Na cucket, = - - — - Nantucket, 
Briſtol, EB Taunton. 
Berk ſhire. 5-6... Stockbiidge. 

D ria of Maine. 

Vork, FE * ork. 
Cumberland. Portland. 
Lincoln, 3 Pow nalborough. 
Hancock, > - - = Hancock, 
Washington - Machiav 


1. Air, Soil, and Produce. 


S. Is the air of Maſſachuſetts healthy? 

AM. It is: the clivate is ſimilar to that of the other 
northern Lates. In the diſt rict of Maine, the heat in ſum- 
mer is intenſe and the cold in winter extreme. 

F. What 1s the nature of the (oil? 

A*, In Maſſachuſetts are to be found every varicty of 
ſoil, from very good to very bad, The northern, middle, 
and weſtern parts of the ſtate, have, generally ſpeaking, 
ſtrong, good foil, capable of yielding all the productions 
common to the climate. 

S. What is the produce of this flate? 

M. Indian-corn, wheat, he:ap, flax, as alſo copper and 
iron. 


2. River, Baye, and Iſlands. 


S. What are the principal rivers, bays, and ine, in 
Maſſachuſetts? 

AM. The country is well watered by a number of ſmall 
rivers, of which the principal are Myſtic and Charles rivers. 
The chief bays are Maſſichuſetts, Ipſu ich, Boſton, Ply- 
mouth, and Parnftable; the principal iſlands are Plumb 
IHand, Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth. 


3. Population 


G 


|=» | 


1 
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3. Population and Trade. 


5. What is the population of Maſſachuſetts? | 

M. It amounts to 378,787 ſouls, or about 60 for every 
{quare mile. 

S. Is the trade of Maſſachuſetts conſiderable ? 

M. It is very conſiderable: this tate owns more than 
three times as many tons of ſhipping as any other of the 
ſtates; and more than one third part of the whole that 
belongs to the United States. The exports from this ſtate 
conſiſting of pot and pearl-aſhes, ſta ves, flax-ſecd, bees-wax, 
boron manufaQures, &c. amounted in 1794, to 5,399,703 

ollars. 


4+ Religion and Academy. 


S. What is the religion of Maſſachuſetts? 

M. There is no eſtabliſhed religion, but every ſect of 
chriſtians is allowed the free exerciſe of its religion, and is 
equally under the protection of the laws. 

F. Is there any college or academy in Meſſachuſetts? 

M. In May 1780, the council and houſe of repreſenta- 
tives of Maſſachuſetts, paſſed an act tor incorporating and 
eſtabliſking a ſocicty for the cultivation and promotion of 
the arts and ſciences. It is entitled the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. The firſt members were named in 
the at, and were never to be more than two hundred, 
nor lefs than forty. 


Fe. 1 Ferical Ereult, and Cœæcrunen!. 


S. When and by whom was Mlaſſachuſetts firſt ſetiled ? 

M. Maſſachuſetts and New England in general owes its 
hirſt ſettlement to the non-conformiſts or puritans, who were 
driven from England by religions perſecution about the 
year 1620. By 1630, they had built four towns, Ply. 
mouth, where they firit landed, Salem, Charles town, and 
Boſton. "They continued to be governed by a governor ap- 
pointed by Great Britain till the Aweticaa war, when they 
became an independant ſtate, 


x 4 FS. What 
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S. What is the preſent conſtitution and government of 
this ſtate ? 

M. Nearly the ſame with that of the other United 
States. The legiſlature of Maſſachuſetts conſiſts of a ſe- 
nate, and houſe of repreſentatives, who together with the 
governor and heutenaut governor are elected annually by 
the people. In 1778, the negro trade was aboliſhed by 
the legiſlature, and there is not a ſingle flave in the com- 
monwealth. his is the only fiate in the Union in which 
there are no ſlaves. 


6. Principal Towns, 


S. Which are the principal towns of Maſſachuſetts ? 

AM. Boſton, Salem, Plymouth, and Portland. 

Boſton is the capital of this ſtate, the largeſt town in New 
England, and the third in ſize and rank in the United 
States. It is built on a peninſula of irregular form at 
the bottom of Maſſachuſetts bay, and is joined to the 
main land by an iſthmus on the ſouth end of the town. 
It is two miles long, but of unequal breadth: the broad- 
elt part is 726 yards. In 1790, it contained 2376 du ell- 
ing houſes, and 18.038 inhabitants; but the increaſe has 
been very conſiderable fince. The harbour 1s capacious 
enough for five hundred veſſels to ride at anchor in good 
depth of water, while the entrance is ſo narrow as ſcarce- 
ly to admit two 1. ps abrealt. At the bottom of the hay 
is a pier, near 2,cco feet in length, to which ſhips of the 
greateſt burden may come cloſe. The view of the town as 
it 4 approached from the ſca is highly beautiful and pictu- 
reique. 

Salem is the ſecond town in this Rate, and contains above 
oo houſes and 8co00 inhabitants. It is a very commer- 
cial place, and is connected with Beverly by Effex bridge, 
upwards of 1509 feet in length; erected in 1789, The 
harbour is defended by a fort and citadel. 

Plymouth was the firſt town built in New England, and 


is peopled principally by the deſcendants of the firſt ſet- 


tlers. The rock on which their forefathers landed was 
conveyed in 1774, from the ſhore to à ſquare in the cen- 
ter of the town, where it remains as a monument. The 


ſituation of the town is pleaſant and healthful, 
2 Portland 
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Portland is the capital of the diſtrict of Maine. It has 
a moſt excellent, ſate, and capacious harhour, and is one 
of the moſt thriving commercial towns in the common- 
wealth of Maſſachuſetts. It contains about 2300 inhabitants. 


In 1795, a fort, a citadel, and a battery of ten pieces of 
cannon were erected for its defence, 


DIALOGUE XLVIII. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


3, HAT are the dimenſions, and boundaries, of 

the ſtate of Rhode Iſland? 

M. Rhode Ifland is the ſmalleſt of the United States, 
ts greateſt length being 47 miles, and its greateit breadth 37. 
It is Wunded on the north and ealt by the commonwealth 
of Maſſachuſetts; on the ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the weſt by Connecticut. "Theſe limits comprehend 
what is called AH Iſland, and Providence Plantations, 
The iflland is about thirteen miles long, and four broad. 
end lies in lat. 41. 25 north, lon. 71. 20 weſt, 

5. How 1s this ſtate divided? 

Into the ſive foPowing counties. 


Comics. T 5Unre 
Newport. Newport. 
Pewiden cs,. Providence. 
Vathingten, - - - - South Ningſton. 
Briitol, „„ eitel. 

Kent. 8 


7 BL. 8 U 3 
1 . 44. * J 1 1 7 duce. 


S. What is the nature of the air, climate, and ſoil of this 
gate ? 

37, Perhaps no country in the world excels Rhode Iſland 
ia the falubrity and mildneſs of the climate, or the pro- 
ductivencts of the foil. In its moſt flouriſhing ſtate it was 


X 2 called 


. 
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called by travellers the Eden of America. The winters are 
mild and the ſummers delightful. 


S. What are the productions of this ſtate ? 

M. Wheat, rye, barley, and oats: ſome of the fineſt 
neat cattle ate raiſed here. Iron ore is found in great plenty 
in ſeveral parts, as is likewiſe abundance of lime ſtone. 


2. Prpulaiin and Trade. 


©, What is the population f the tate of Rhode Iſland? 

Al, In 1790, it contained 68,52, inhabitants, of whom 
948 were ſlaves. 

S. In what does the trade of Rhode Iſland conſiſt? 

M. The exports from this ſtate are horſes, cattle, beef, 
pork, barley, flax-ſeed, butter, eheeſe, cotton, and linen 
goods. The amount of theſe in i794. was 954,573 dol- 


lars. Upwards of 6co veſſels enter and clcar annually from 
the ſtate. 


3. Rel gien and College. 


©, What is the religion of Rhode Iſland? 

A. As in the other ſtates. all the different ſects of 
chriſtianity are tole rated, and liberty of conſcience inviola- 
bly maintained. So little has the civil authority to do 
with religion here, that no contract between a miniſter and a 
ſociety {unleſs incorr rated for that purpoſe) is of any force. 
A great number of different ſects are found here, and the 
ſabbath, and all religious inttitutions, are more neglected 
in this than in any other of the New Englund fates. 

S. Is there any ſeminary for learning in this! ate? 

M. A college called Rhode Ifland college, is eftabliſh- 
ed at Providence, It 15 a ſpacious edifice, and contains 
upwards of ſixty ſtudents. It has a library containin 


be- 
tween 2 and 3,000 volumes, and a valuable — 
IPParatusse 


4. Hiftarical Events, and Government. 


S. By whom was Rhode Ifland firit ſertled? 
M. This ſtate was firſt ſettled from Maſſachuſetts, Mr. 
Roger Williams, a miniſter, who came over to New 2 
| an 
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land in 1631, was charged with holding a variety of errors, 
and was on that account, in 1636, forced to leave his 
houſe, land, wife, and children, at Salem, in the dead of 
winter, and ſeek a reſidence without the limits of Maſſa- 
chuſetts. Accordingly he and four others croſſed Seck- 
honk river, and went among the Indians, by whom they 
were hoſpitably received, and thus laid the foundation of 
a town, which he called Providence. Here he was ſoon 
after joined by others; and in 1643, Mr. Williams went 
to England, and obtained a charter of incorporation; un- 
der which the colony remained till the charter granted by 
Charles II. in 1663. 


S, What is the preſent conſtitution and government of 
this ſtate ? 

M. It is founded on the charter of Charles II. and tle 
ſorm of government was not eſſentially altered by the 
revolution. The legiſlature conſiſts of two branches, a ſe. 
nate, or upper houſe compoſed of ten members, beſides the 
governor, and deputy-governor, called in the charter / 
fiſtentr, and a houſe of repreſentatives compoſed of deputies 
from the ſeveral towns. The governor, aud deputy-gover- 


nor are choſen annually; and the members of the legiſlatute 
twice a year. 


5. Chief Tauss. 


S. Which are the principal towns in the ſtate of Rhode 
Iſland ? 

M. Providence and Newport. The former is ſituated at 
the head of Narraganſet bay, on both ſides of Providence 
river, aver which is a bridge 160 feet long, and 22 wide. 
It is a large and handſome town, containing ſeveral eleganc 
buildings, and about 6,400 inhabitants. 

Newport is ſituated at the ſouth-weſt end of Rhode Iſland, 
about five miles from the fea. The harbour (which is one 
of the fineſt in the world) ſpreads weſtward before the town. 
The entrance is eaſy and ſafe, and a large fleet may an- 


chor in it, and ride in perfect ſecurity. Newport eon- 
tains about 1, 090 houſes, 
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DIALOGUE XLIX. 
CONNECTICUT. 


=; — 


the ſtate of Connecticut? 


4 8. W HAT are the boundaries, and dimenſions, of 
M. Connecticut is bounded on the north by Maſſachu- 


ſetts; on the eaſt by Rhode Ifland; on the ſouth by the 
. ſound which divides it from Long Ifland; and on the welt 


1 by the ſtate of New-York, Its length is 100 miles, and its 
greateſt breadth 72 miles. extending from 71. 20 to 73. 


1 15 of weſt longitude, and from 41. © to 42. 2 of north lati- 


tude, 
1. % bolt; and Probion 


2 eb Af 


— 


S. Is the air of Connecticut healthful ? 


* 
= 
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changes. 


Cate? 


of neat cattle and horſes. : 


climate. 


2. Rivers and Bays, 


cut? 


M. It is; though the climate is ſubjeR to the extremes 
of heat and cold, in their ſeaſons; and to frequent ſudden 


S. What is the nature of the ſoil, and produce of this 


M. The foil is very well calculated for paſturage and 
ſowing; which enables the farmers to feed large numbers 


The principal productions of Connecticut, are Indian 
corn, rye, wheat; in many parts of the itate, oats, and 
bacley ; flax, hemp, and all kinds of fruits common to the 


S. What are the principal rivers and bays in Connecti- 


M. The principal rivers are, the Connecticut. Houſato- 
nick, Thames, and their branches. The whole of the ſea- 
coa't is indented with harbours, many of which are ſafe 


& ard commodious; but thoſe of New London, and New 


Y Haven, are the moſt important. 


3. Population 
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3. Population and Commerce. 


J. What is the population of Connecticut? 

I. The number of inhabitants in 1790 amounted to 
237,946 perſons, of whom 276 were ſlaves. 

y. In what does the trade o this ſtate conſiſt? 

M. The trade of Connecticut is principally with the 
Weſt-India iſlands. The cxpotts conſiſt of horſes, mules, 
oxen, oak-ſtaves, hoops, pine boards, and plank, beans, 
Indian-corn, fiſh, wo pork, &c. The value of theſe ex- 
ports during the year 1794, amounted to 806,7 16 dollars. 


4. Religion and Learning. 


§. What is the prevaihng religion in this ſtate? 

M. All religions that are conſiſtent with the peace of 
ſociety are tolerated in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of li- 
berality and catholiciſm is increaſing. "There are very fe 
religious ſects in this ſtate. The bulk of the people are 
— and there are beſides Epiſcopalians and 

aptiſts. 

. What is the ſtate of learning in Connecticut? 

AM, In no part of the world is the education of all ranks 
of people more attended to: almoſt every town in the 
ftate is divided into diftricts, and each diſtri has a public 
fchool, The law directs, that a grammar ſchool ſhall be 
kept in every county town throughout the ſtate. 

Vale College at New Haven is an eminent ſeminary of 
learning. It was founded in the year 1700, It has a pub» 
lie library of about 2,000 volumes; and a very complete 
philoſophical apparatus, 


5. Hflorical Eventr, and Groernment, 


S. When was Connecticut firſt ſettled ? 

M. The keſt grant of Connecticut was made by the Ply- 
mouth council to the Earl of Warwick, in 1639. The year 
following the Earl aſſigned this grant to Lord Say and Seal, 
Lord Brook, and nine others, and in 1644, the Connecticut 
adventurers purchaſed of Mr. Fenwick, agent for Lord Say 
and Seal. and Lord Brook. their right to the colony for 16001. 
Connecticut and New Haven continued two diſtinct go- 
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vernments for many years, At length John Winthrop, 
Eſq. was choſen to ſolicit a royal charter, which was 
granted by Charles II. in 1662, conſtituting the two colo- 
nies one body corporate and politic; and this charter ill 
continues to he the baſis of their government. 

5, What is the preſent conſtitution and government cf 
this ſtate ? 

M. The ſupreme legiſlative authority of the ſtate is vet}. 
ed in a governor, deputy governor, and twelve aſſiſtants or 
counſellors, who are choſen annually by the freemen; and 
the repreſentatives, whoſe number is not to exceed two 
from each town, and who are choſen twice a ear. The 
governor, deputy governor, and aſſiſtants compoſe the upper 
houſe, and the repreſentatives of the people the lower. 
Theſe two confiitute the General Aſſembly, and no law can 
paſs without their concurrence, 


DIALOGUE L. 
NEW YORK. 


S. HAT 3s the ſituation of the ſtate of New 
York ? 

A. It is fituated between 409. 49 and 45 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 739. 10/ and 80 degrees of weſt 
longitude. 

S. What are its dimenſions and boundaries? 

M. It is about 350 miles in length, and 2co miles in 
breadth; and is bounded, on the north by Canada, the 
boundary of which is the parallel of the 45th degree of lati- 
tude; on the eaſt by Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts, and Ver- 
mont; on the ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic, on the ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt by New jerſey and Pennſylvania; and on the 
north-weſt by the river St. Laurence and lake Ontario, 

S. How is this ſtate divided? 

M. Into the following 21 counties. 


Countics, Chief Towns, 


New Yorz, - Nrw Yorr, 
Albany, r 
Ulſter, „ Kingſton, 
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Counties, Chi: f Towns. 

Ducheſs, - - - - Poughkeepſie, 

Orange, - - - Orange. 

Weſt Cheſter, - - - Bedford, White Plains. 
King's, - - - - Flatbufh, Brooklyn. 
Queen's, „„ „„ 
. Suffolk, - - - - Fatt Hampton, Huntingdon, 
Richmond. Richmond. 

Waſhington, - - Salem. 

Columbia, - - - - Hudſon, Kinderhook. 
Cliaton, - - - - Plat{burg. 

Montgomery, - - - - Johnſtown. 

Ranſelaer, - - - - Lanriaburg. 

Ontario, - - - - Canadaque. 

Herkemer, - - - - German Flats. 

Otſego, - - - - . Cooper's Toun. 

Tioga, - -  » - Chemango, Union Town. 
Saratoga, - - - - Saratoga, 

Onoadago, - - - - None. 


1. Air, Sci, Animal and Vegetable Produtionss 


S. Is the air and foil of New York healthy and fruitſul ? 

AM. They are: it lies to the ſouth of the New England 
fates, and conſequently enjoys a more temperate climate, 
The ſoil is exceedingly fertile, and well rewards the labours 
of the planter. 

S. What animals are found in this colony? 

M. The fame I have already mentioned in defcriving 
the other parts of America. 

S. Are there any vegetables that deſerve deſcription? 

M. The ſoil is extremely favourable to the different ſpe - 
cies of corn and plants of Europe; molt of which are pro- 
duced here in the utmoſt perfection, and in the greate!r 
plenty. 


2. Rivers and Latc:. 


S. Which are the principal rivers of New Vork? 
M. The Hudſon, the Mohawk, and their branches. The 
rivers Delaware and Suſquebannah rite ie as ſtate. 
| 4 5 §. Are 
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S. Are there any lakes? 
M. Yes; the Otſego, Oneida, George, Seneca, Cayuga, 
Salt, and Chautaughque. 


3. Population and Commerce, 


S. What is the population of New York ? 

M. In 1790, according to the cenſus then taken, the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 340,120 of whom 
21,324 were {laves. 

&, Is the trade of New York conſiderable? 

M. The fituation of New York with reſpect to foreign 
markets his decidedly the preference to that of any of the 
ſtates. It has at all ſeaſons of the year a ſhort and eaſy ac- 
ceſs to the ocean; and commands the trade of a great pro- 
portion of the beſt ſettled, and heft cultivated parts of the 
United States. The commodities in which rhey trade are 
wheat, flour, barlev, oats, beef and other kinds of animal 
food; but wheat is the ſteple commodity of the ſtate, of 
which, and flour, about a million buſhels are now annually 
exported. A variety of articles are likewiſe imported for 
re-exportation, Ihe exports from this ftate in 1791 
amounted to two millions and a half of dollars, and in 1795 
to more than ten millions, or above two millions ering, 


4. Religion and Learning. 


. What is the prevailing religion in this ſtate ? 

M. Every religion has full toleration. It is ordained by 
the conſtitution of New York, that the free exerciſe and 
enjoyment of religious profeſſion and worſhip, without dif- 
crimination or preference, ſhall for ever be allowed withia 
that fate to all mankind. 

F. What eſtabliſhments for the promotion of learning are 
there in New York? 

M. There are in this ſtate two handſomely endowed ard 
flouriſhing colleges, viz. Columbia, formerly King's Col- 
lege, in the city of New York, and Union College at Sche- 
nectady. Befides theſe there are diſperſed in different parts 
of the flate, 14 incorporated academics, containing in the 
whole as many as 6 or co ſtudents, It is alſo ag 
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that ſchools ſhall be eſtabliſhed, one, at leaſt, in every dif. 
trict ot tour ſquare miles. 


5. Principal Townts, 


2 S. What are the principal towns in the ſtate of New 
York ? | 

M. New York, Albany, and Hudſon. 

New York is built on the ſouth-weſt extremity of an 
iſland of the ſame name, about twelve miles in length, and 
three in hreadth. The fituation is remarkably adapted to 
trade, being at the mouth of Hudſon's River which is near 
three miles broad at this place. The city itſelf is about 
two miles in length, and a mile in breadth; and, though 
irregularly built, affords a very fine proſpect, many of the 
houſes being very elegant. The mot magnificent edifice 
in this city is the Federal Hall, fituate at the head of 
Broad-itrcet, where the front appears to great advantage. 
There is beſides an elegant brick building for the uſe of the 
governor, where the fort formerly ſtood; with a public 
walk, occupying the ground of a battery now demoliſhed. 
There is alſo a college, three Epiſcopal churches, ſeveral 
m-eting houſes, a Roman Catholic church, a French Pro- 
tetant church, and a Jew's ſynagogue. The greateſt part 
of the inhabitants, who are computed at between twelve 
and fifteen thouſand, are de ſeended from Dutch families, 
who cl.oſe to remain there after the ſurrender of the New 
Netherlands to the Engliſh. In general the better fort are 
wealthy and hoſpitable, the lower claſs eaſy in their ſtation, 
and both naturally poſſeſs a generous and liberal turn of 
mind, which renders their ſociety and converſation mare 
agreeable than that of the inhabitants in moſt countries 
either of Europe or Ameriea. The government of Ne 
York (which was incorporated in 1796), is now velted in a 
mayor, aldermen, and cominon council, 

Albany is ſituated a hundred and forty-three miles north 
of the citv of New York, and about five below the place 
where Hudſon's River divides into two branches, It was 
called Orange Fort, by the Dutch, but after the reduction 
of it by the Engliſh, they gave 3t its preſent appellation, in 
compliment to the duke of York, it bong his dcotch title. 
It contains about 6,c00 inhabuants, is fituated on ons of 
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the fineſt rivers in the world, ſurrounded with a rich and 
xtenſive back-country, and is the natural emporium of the 
increaſing trade of a large extent of country. 

The city of Hudſon is, however, its great rival, and has 
had the moſt rapid increaſe of any place in America, if we 
except Baltimore in Maryland. It is 130 miles north of 
New York. It was not begun till the autumn of 1783. 


6. Hiſftarical Ewents, and Form of Government. 


S. By what nation was New York firft ſettled ? 

M. The Swedes and Dutch firſt formed ſettlements in 
New York and the Jerſeys, who kept poſſeflion of them 
till the reign of Charles II. when they were ceded to Eng- 
land at the peace of Breda, in 1667. Till this period 
they were called the New Netherlands; but the Engliſh 
divided them into provinces. Part was granted to the duke 
of York, and from thence it derives its preſent appellation. 

S. What is the preſent conſtitution and form of govern- 
ment of New York ? 

M. The ſupreme legiſlative power is veſted in two ſepa. 
rate and diſtinct bodies; the one called the aſſembly of the 
ſenate of New York, conſiſting of ſeventy members, annu- 
ally choſen by ballot ; and the other, the ſenate of the ſtate 
of New York, conſiſting of twenty-four, choſen for four 
years, who together form the legiſlature, and meet once at 
leaſt in every year for the diſpatch of buſineſs. The ſu- 
preme executive power is veſted in a governor, who con- 
tinues in office three years, aſſiſted by four counſellors choſen 
by and from the ſenate, 


DIALOGUE LI. 
NEW JERSEY. 


S. HAT are the ſituation, extent, and boundaries 
| of New Jerſey ? | 

A. New Jerſey is ſituated between 39 and 42 degrees of 
north latitude; and 74 and 76 degrees of weft longitude: it 
is 150 miles in length and 50 in breadth, and is bounded 
on 
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on the north by New Vork, on the eaſt by Hudſon's river 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the ſouth by Delaware bay, 


and on the weſt by Pennſylvania, 


S. How is it divided ? 
M. Into thirteen counties. 


Diviſions, Counties. 


Chi-f Towns 


Brunſwick. 


„ 


"by" 1 Monmouth Shrewſbury & Freehold, 
Eaft diviſions \ Eſſe x, ; Elizabeth * Newark. 
| Somerſet, Boundbrook. 
(Bergen, Hakkenſak. 
Burlington, Burlington. 
Glouceſter, Wooddury & Glouceſter, 
Salem, Salem. 


a ; 
Weſt divifion, < 8 — Bridgetown, 


Hunterdon, Trenton. 
Morris, Morrifttown, 
| Suſſex, New-town. 


1. Climate, Sail, and Produce. 


F. What is the nature of the climate and ſoil, and what 
the produce of this ſtate ? 

M. "The climate is much the ſame with that of New 
York. The foil is various; at leaſt one fourth part of 
the country is barren ſandy land, producing pines and 
cedars; the other parts in general are good, and produce 
wheat, barley, rye, and Indian-corn in great perfection. 


2. Rivers. 


$. Which are the principal rivers in New Jerſey? 

M. The Delaware, Raritan, and Paſſaick, on the lat- 
ter of which is a remarkable catarat. The height of 
the rock, from which the water falls, is above ſeventy-feet 
perpendicular; and the river there is cighty-yards broad. 


3. Population, © 
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3. Populatirry, Trade, and Manufatures. 


§. What is the population of New Jerſey ? 

M. The number of inhabitants in 1790, was 184,199 
of whom 11,423 were negro-ſlaves. 

F. In what does the trade ot this ſtate confilt ? 

A. The markets of New York and Philadelphia receive 
a very conſiderable proportion of their ſupplies from the 
contiguous parts of New Jerſey. Manufactures have here 
hitherto been inconfiderable, not ſufficient to ſupply its 
own conſumprion, if we except the articles ot iron, nails, 
and leather; but a ſpirit of induſtry and improvement has 
ot late greatly increaſed. 


4. R. L gion and Learnins, 


S. What is the prevailing religion in New Jerſey ? 

M. The mo{t numerous religious ſect is the Prefbrvtc- 
tian; but there is the moſt complete toleration of every 
kind of religious worſhip. 

S. What cftabliſhments are there for the advancement ot 
learning ? 

M. There is a college at Prince town, called Nafſſiu. 
hall; another at Brunſwick called Queen's college; belies 
a number of academies in other places. 


5. hicf Totunt. 


S. Which are the principal towns in New Jerſey ? 

M. Perth Amboy and Burlington were formerly the ſeats 
of government: the governor generally reſided in the lat- 
ter, which 1s pleaſantly ſituated on the fine river Delaware, 
within twenty miles of Philadelphia. The former has an 
excellent and ſafe harbour, capacious enough to contain 
many large ſhips: but the town is by no means in a flou- 
riſhing ftate, Trenton is the preſent capital where the 
legiſlature ſtatedly meets, the ſupreme court fits, and mot 
of the public offices are kept. It contains about 2,0co in- 
habitants, 


6. Hiſtcricei 
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6. Hiftorical Event, and Government. 


F. When and by whom was the firſt ſettlement of New 
Jerſey made? 

M. This country is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by 
Captain Hudſon, an Engliſhman; but the Swedes were the 
earlieſt ſettlers. It was afterwards ſeized by the Dutch 
and made a part of New Belgium. Being ceded with 
New York to England. Charles II. granted it to his bro- 
ther James duke of York, by whom it was made over to 
lord Berkley, and Sir George Carteret, (from which it re- 
ceived irs preſent name, becauſe Sir George had eſtates in 
the iſland of Jerſey). Lord Berkley reſigned his right 
to Penn and others, and Cart-ret divided the country wath 
them by a raight line from north to ſouth. At the death 
of Carteret, his ſhare was ſold and divided among a num- 
ber of perſons, which occafioned diſputes and quarrels, In 
the year 1702, the owners ſurrendered up their charter to 
the crown, and the country was united to the government 
of New York; but in the year 1705, it was made a ſe- 
parate government. 


F. What is the preſent conſtitution and government of 
New ſerfey ? 

M. The government of New Jerſey is veſted in a go- 
vernor, legiſlative council, and general aflembly ; all to be 
elected annually; the governor and lieutenant governor to 


be choſen out of and by the aflembly and council, 


DIALOGUE LII. 
PENNSYLVANTIA. 


. V HAT is the fituation of Pennſylvania ? 

M. It lies between 39 and 42 degrees of 
a3 th latitude, and 74 and 80 degrees of weft longitude ; 
be. ig about 288 miles in length, and 1 76 in breadth. 

J. What are its boundaries and diviſions ? 
AL. It is bounded on the north by New York and like 
Erie, on which there is a good port; on the eaſt by De- 
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laware-river, which ſeparates it from New Jerſey; on the 
ſouth by a part of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware; and 
on the weſt by the North Weſtern Territory, and a part of 


Virginia. It is divided into twenty-three counties as . 
follows. EA 
wal 
Counties. Chief Towns, hel. 
Philadelphia, - - Philadelphia, 
Cheſter, - - '- < ' Chefter. 
Bucks, -- 0 „  New-wwek 
Berks, - - - - Reading. 
Northampton, — Eaſton. : 
Lancaſter, - - - > Lancaſter. 47 
York, „ RO rel 
Cumberland, - - - < Carliſle. Pre 
Montgomery, - - Nortiſton. 
Dauphin, - - - - TLouifburg. co 
Luzerne, - - - Wilk ſborough. a 
Northumberland, . - - Sunbury. ane 
Franklin, - - - Chamberſtown. be 
Huntingdon, - - - - Huntingdon, 0 
Weſtmoreland, - - - - Greenfburg. 
Fayette, - - - - Union. J, 
Waſhington, - - - - Waſhington. 
Allegany, - - - - Pittſburg. 
Delaware, „ » Cheſter. 
Mifff in, hg * 82 ®@ Lewiſton. 
Somerſet, - - . - - None. 
Lycoming, 23 %% „ © 
Bedford, - - - - None. 


ORB 
1. Air, Seil, aud Produce. 


S. Is the air of Pennſylvania falutary ? 

M. Yes: but the winters are exceedingly cold, and the 
ſummers intenſely hot. a 

S. What is the nature of the ſoil ? | 

M. Very fertile. The vegetable productions are the 


ſame with thoſe of New York, and the ſame may be ſaid 
of the animal, 


2 Rivers 
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2. Ri vert. 


S, Which are the principal rivers in Pennſylvania? 

J. There are fix confiderable rivers, which with their 
numerous branches peninſulate the whole ſtate: the Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill, Suſquehannah, Voughiogany, Mononga- 
hela, and Alleghany. | 


3. Popula ian, Trade, and Manufacturer. 


d. What is the number of inhabitants in Pennſylvania ? 

M. According to the cenſus of 1790, they amounted to 
434,373 including 3,737 flaves: but the immigration of fo- 
reigners has ſince been ſo conſiderable, that the number is 
probably much increaſed. 

F. In what articles does the commerce of Pennſylvania 
conſiſt? 

A. There are extenſive iron works, the products of which 
increaſe in quantity and improve in quality, There are 
be ſides manuſactures of leather, paper, cotton, gun- poder, 
copper, lead, tin, and earthen-wares. 

The value of the exports from this ſtate in 1792, was 
3,320,562 dollars, and in 1795, 11,518, 250 dollars, 


4» Religion and Learning, 


F. What is the profeſſed religion of Pennſylvania ? 

M. Numbers of the inhabitants are Qnakers, which was 
the religion of Penn, the founder of this colony, but chriſ- 
tians of all denominations are not only tolerated, but have 
a ſhare in the government. 

S. What ſeminaries are there for the encouragement of 
l-arning ? 

AM. There is a univerſity at Philadelphia, and colleges 
at Carliſle and Lancaſter: there are alſo academies at York- 
town, German-town, Pittſburg, Waſhington, Allen's-town, 
and other places, all liberally endowed by the legiſlature, 
and the contributions of individuals, | 
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5. Principal Tun. 


F. What are the principal towns of Pennſylvania? 

AM. Philadelphia, Lancafter, Carlifle, and Pittſburg; bur 
Philadelphia, the capital, and the preſent metropolis of the 
United States, merits particular attention. I have already 
ſaid, that this capital was planned by the great Penn him- 
ſelf. It now contains upwards of 55,000 inhabitants, is 
beautiful beyond any city in America, and in regularity 
fuperior to any in Europe. It is fituated 100 miles from 
the fea, between two navigable rivers, the Delaware on the 
north, and the Schuylkill on the fouth. Theſe two ſtreams 
are, if I may uſe the expreſſion, united by the town, 
which extends two miles between them. According to the 
original plan, there is at each corner of the city a ſquare of 
eight acres; and nearly in the center of it 1s a ſquare of ten 
actes, ſurrounded by the ſtate-houſe, and other public build. 
ings. Broad-ftreet is one hundred feet wide, and extends 
the whole breadth of the town. Parallel to is run twenty- 
three other ſtreets, which are croſſed by nine more at right- 
angles; all of them thirty feet wide. According to the 
original plan, every man poſſeſſed of 1000 acres in the 
province, had his houſe either in one of the fronts facing 
the rivers, or in the high ſtreet, running from the middle 
of one front to the middle of the other. Every owner of 
goco acres, befides the above privilege, was entitled to an 
acre of ground in the front of his houſe; and all others 
half an acre for gardens and court- yards. The ſtate-houſe 
is a magnificent building, erected in 1735. In 1787, an 
elegant court-houſe was built, on the left of the ſtate-houſe ; 
and, on the right, a philoſophical-hall. Here, likewiſe, 15 
a public obſervatory. and ſeveral other public buildings. 

Lancafter is the largeſt inland town in the United States, 
and contains about 5,200 inhabitants. Carliſle contains 
about 15co inhabitants. Here is a college, the reputation 
of which is daily increaſing. Pittſburg contains about 50 
inhabitants: it was laid out on Pena's plan in 1785, and is 
rapidly enlarging. 
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6. Hiſtorial Events, and Government. 


F. When, and by whom was Pennſylvania ſettled ? 

M. By Mr. William Penn, a quaker, whoſe father, ad- 
miral Penn, had obtained a grant of the land from Charles 
II. Mr. Penn, poſſeſſing the moſt refined ideas of juſtice, 
did not however make uſe of his patent for ſeizing of 
lands, but purchaſcd them from the natives, whom he 
joked upon as the original proprietors. The colony was 
ſoon in a flouriſhing condition, for the moſt perfect free- 


dom, both in religious and civil affairs, being the baſis on 


which it was eſtabliſned, people of all perſuaſions, it 
chriſtians, flocked from moſt parts of Europe and ſettled 
there. Mr. Penn had the ſatisfaction, before he died, of 
accompliſhing the arduous taſk he had undertaken; and 
the chuntry which his wiſdom had brought to ſuch pets 
&Ction, was called after his name. 

S. What is the form of government in Pennſylvania? 

M. According to the conſtitut ion of this ſtate, the legiſla- 
tive power is akin by a ſenate and houſe of repre- 
ſentatives; the executive by a governor; and the judiciary 
by a ſupreme court, a court of common pleas, and a court 
of quatter - ſeſſions of the peace. The legiſlature and go. 
vernor are elected by the freemen ; the governor for three 
years: the repreſentatives, and a fourth part of the ſenate, 


annually, \ 


DIALOGUE LIII. 
DELAWARE. 


S. HAT are the ſituation, extent, and boundaries 

of the ſtate of Delaware? 

XM. It is fituared between 389, 3c“ and 40 degrees of 
north latitude, and 75 and 76 of weſt longitude: it is 92 
miles long, and 24 broad; and is bound:d on the north by 
Pennſylvania, on the eait by Delaware river and bay, and on 
the ſouth and weſt by Maryland. 

S. How is it divided? 

A. Into the three following counties. 

| Counties, 
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Caunties. Caf Traun. 


Newcafils, - - Neucaſtle, Wilmington. 
Kent, „3 „ 4 - 
Suſſex, 3 --- Lewek 


1. Air, Soil, and Priduce, 


S. What is the nature of the air and ſoil of Delaware? 

M. The air is in general healthy; but in ſome parts where 
there are large quantities of Ragnant waters, it is leſs ſalu- 
brious. The foil along the Delaware river, and from & 
to 10 miles into the interior country, 1s generally a rich 
Clay, adapted to the various purpoſes of agriculture. From 
thence to the ſwamps, the Fil is light, ſandy, and of an 
inierior quality. 

S. What is the principal produce of Delaware? 

M. Wheat is the ſtaple of this ftate: it grows here in 
ſuch perfection, as not only to be particularly ſought by the 
manutaQurers of flour throvghout the Union. but alſo to be 
diſtinguiſhed and preferred for its ſuperior qualities in fo- 
reign markets. Beſides wheat, this ſtate generally produces 
2 crops of Indian- corn, barley, rye, oats, flax. 

uck-wheat, and potatoes, 


2, Rivers. 


S. What rivers are there in this ſtate? 

M. In the ſouthern and weſtern parts, ſpring the head. 
waters of Pocomoke, Wicomic", — wa Choptank, 
Cheſter, Saſſaffras, and Bohemia rivers, all falling into 
Cheſapeak bay. Some of them are navigable twenty or 
thirty miles into the country, for veſſels of fifty or fixty 
tons. 


3. Palatin and Trade. 


S. What is the population of Dela care? 5 

M. The number of inhabitants in 1790, was 52,07 1, Of 
whom £87 were ſlaves. | 

S. In what does the trade of Delaware confit! ? 

M. Principally in wheat and other kinds of grain; and 
P 1 
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in flour: but it likewiſe exports timber and other articles. 
The value of the exports #1 1794, was 207,985 dollars, 


4. Reli and Learning, 


S. What is the religion of the ſtate of Delaware? 

M. In this fate there is a variety of religious denomi- 
nations; all of whom enjoy liberty of conſcience. 

F. What proviſions have been made for the encourage- 
ment of learning ? 

M. There is no college in this flate. There is an aca- 
demy at Newark, incorporated in 1769. The legiſlature 
in Jan. 1796 paſſed an act to create a fund for the eita- 
bliſhment of ſchools throughout the ſtate. 


5. Principal Towns, 


S. Which are the principal towns in Delaware ? 

M. Dover being the eat of governnment, is conſidered 
as the metropolis, though it contains but about 105 houſes; 
but Wilmington is the molt confiderable town in the fate, 
containing boo houſes and 3009 inhabitants. It is regu- 
larly laid out in ſquares, ſimilar to Philadelphia. 


6. IIiſtirical Events, and Government, 


F. When was Delaware fir ſettled ? 

M. Settlements were made by the Dutch, about the year 
1523, and by the Swedes about the year 1627. Their ſettle- 
ments were comprehended in the grant to the duke of York; 
and William Penn united them to his government by purchaſe, 
They were afterwards ſeparated, in ſome meaſure, and deno- 
minated the Three Lower Counties. "They had their own a(- 
ſemblies. but the governor of Pennſylvania uſed to attend, as 
he did in his own proper government. At the late revolution 
tie three counties were erected into a ſovereign ſtate, and 
have eſtabliſhed a republican conſtitution, 

§. What is the form of the preſent government of Dela- 
ware! 

. There is a governor, ſenate, and houſe of repreſenta- 
tires. The ſenators are nine in number, three from each 
county; and the repreſentatives twenty-ſeven, The go- 

vernor 


| 


bl 
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vernor is not eligible more than three years in fix. In other 
particulars the con!.itution of Delaware almoſt exactly 
agrees with that of Pennſylvania, 


DIALOGUE LIV. 
MARYLAN D. 


C. \ \ THAT is the ſituation of Maryland? 

M. It lies between 37 and 40 degrees of nort!: 
latitude, and 75 and So degrees of weſt longitude; being 
about 140 miles in length, and 135 in breadth. 

S. What are the boundaries and diviſions of this Rate ? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Pennſylvania; on the 
fouth and weſt by Virginia, and on the eaſt by the Artlan- 
tic ocean, and the fate of Delaware. Tie bay of Che- 
ſapeck divides it into two parts, u hich, with their ſub- 
diviſions and principal towns, are cxhibited in the follow- 
ing table: 


Diviſions, Counties. Chief T xv, 
Ann Arundel, - - - Annapolis, 
Baltimore, - - - Baltimore. 
St. Mary's, - - - St. Mary. 
Charles, 3 . 
Prince George, - - Miaſterkout. 
2 4 | Calvert, - -  - Abington. 
wen aten, Frederic, - = Fookinle-row®, 
” a. Elizabeth- 
Waſhington, ang 
Montgomery, 
Hertford, | 
| Alleghany, Cumberland. 
Varcelier, - - »Princeſs- Anne 
Somerſet, „ 
Dorſet, - '- - Dorcheſter. 
Talbot, „ K. 


Eaſt diviſion. 1 Cecil, 
Queen Anne's, - Queen's town. 
Kent, "— — 


(Caroline, - - - Danten. 
. Air; 


e 
1 
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1. Air, Soil, and Produce. 


S. What is the nature of the air and ſoil ? 


M. The one is exceedingly ſalutary, and the other very 
fertile. 


S. What are the principal vegetable productions of Mary- 
land? 


M. Different ſorts of grain, hemp, and tobacco. 


2. Rivers and Baye. 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers? 


M. The Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, C hoptank, Sey- 
ern, Saſſafras, and Elk. 


S. What bays are there in Maryland? 
M. The bay of Cheſapeak, which divides this gate into 


eaſtern and weſtern diviſions, is the largeſt in the United 


States. 


3. Population and Commerce. 


§. What is the population of Maryland? 

M. The number of inhabitants in 1790, was 310,728, 
of whom 103.036 were ſlaves. 

S. In what articles does the trade of Maryland conſiſt? 

M. In wheat, Indian corn, tobecco. and iron in pigs and 
bars. In 179”, the exports from Baltimore, amounted ro 


2bove two millions of dollars; and in 1793, to nearly fix 
millions. 


4. Religion and Learning. 


What is the prevailing religion in this ſtate ? 

M. he Roman-catholics are the molt numerous religt- 
ous ſet; but there are beſides a variety of Proteſtant ſects, 
who all enjoy liberty of conſcience. 

S, What ſeminaries are there for tte advancement of 
learning? 

. Waſhington-academy in Somerſet-county, inſtituted 
in 1779, and Waſhington-college at Che er-town, inſtituted 
in 1754. Ihe Roman-catholic; have lik. w. ſe erected a col- 


lege 
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lege at George-town, on Patowmac river, tor the purpoſes 
of general literature. 


5. Chief Towns. 


F. Are there any towns of note in Maryland ? 

M. Annapolis, the capital, and Baltimore. Annapolis is 
a ſmall, but well ſituated town upon the river Patuxent. 
It was formerly called Severn, which, in the year 1694, 
was by an act of the aſſembly of Maryland, changed into 
Annapolis, and by the ſame act it was made a port-town 
and the ſeat of a principal cuſtom-houſe, collector, and naval 
officer. In 16g9, the county-court was removed to this 
town; it was made the principal ſeat of juſtice within the 
province of Maryland for holding of aſſemblies and provin- 
cial courts, and a church was ordered to be built with- 
in the port, which was made a pariſh. It is fituated on 
a peninſula formed by the river and two ſmall creeks, and 
affords a beautiful proſpect of Cheſapeak bay, and the 
eatern ſhore beyond it. his city is of little note in the 
commercial world, but is the wealthieſt town of its ſize in 
the United States. Ihe houſes, abovt zoo in number, are 
ſpacious and elegant, and indicate great wealth. The 
ſtate houſe is the noblen building of the kind in the Union. 
It fands in the centre of the city, from which point the 
ſtreets di verge in every direction like radi. 


Baltimore is the largeſt town in the fate of Maryland: 


in fize it is the fourth, and in commerce the fifth in rank 
in the United States. It is ſituated on the north fide ot 
Patapſco river, at a ſmall diſtance from its junction with 
the Cheſapeak, The town is built around what is called 
the baſon, reckoned one of the fineſt harbours in America. 
Ihe number of the inhabitants of the town and precincts in 
1791, was 13,:03 including 1,255 flaves, and they mult 
have greatly increaſed fince. 


6. Hiſtzrical Events, and Government. 


. When and by whom was Maryland ſettled ? | 
M. In the year 63, by lord Baltimore, who being a 
Roman-catholic, and in you favour with Charles I, in- 
of the people; in conſequence 


of 


curred thereby the hatre 
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os which, reſolving to quit England. he obtained from his 
royal maſter a grant of part of the lands in Virginia; which 
in honour of Mary, Charles' queen, he called Maryland. 


Having firſt purchaſed the land of the natives at an eaſy 


price he began to ſettle the colony, which received continu- 
al reinforcements by the daily arrival of emigra.its, whom 
the troubles of thofe times forced from England When 
Cromwell obtained the protectorſnip, he deprived lord 
Baltimore of all his poſſeſſions in Maryland, but he was at- 
terwards reſtored, and again deprived of them by James II. 
At the revolution this noble family was once mor r in 4 
ed in their rights; but being Roman-catholics, the g. 
ment was taken from them, and in 1692 Mr. Co 
appointed governor by commiſſion from William and .»! 

In 1692, the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by |. 
In 1716 the government of this province was reitored 1 
the proprietor, and ſo continued till the late revolution. 
when, though a minor, his property in the lands ws con- 
bicated, and the government aſſumed by the freemen of 
the province, who, in 1776, formed the conſtitution now 
exiſting. 

S. What is the preſent government of this ſtate? 

M. The government is now veſted in a governor, a ſenate 
of fifteen, and a houſe of delegates, al! which are to he 
choſen annually. The governor is elected by ballot by the 
ſenate and houſe of delegates. 


D1AL OGUE E. 


VIRGHI1NTIA: 


-» 


S. [AT s the fituation of Virginia? 

AI. It lies between 36 and 40 degrees of 
north latitude, and 75 and 83 degrees of welt longitude; 
being about 445 miles in length, and 224 in: breadth. 

S. What are its boundaries? 

M. It is bounded on the north by Maryland, part of 
Pennſylvania, and the river Ohio; on the we.t by Ken 
tucky; on the ſouth by North Carolina; and on the ealt 
by the Atlantic Ocean, 
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S. Into how many counties is it divided? 
V. Into eighty-two, as enumerated in the following table 


Situatione Counties, Situation. Counties. 
Ohio, { Greenſville, 
| Monongalia, Dinwiddie, 
Waſhington, Cheſterfield, 
Montgomery, Prince George, 
| Wythe, Between Surry, 
- wry De James River Suſſex, 
. Green-briar, andCarolina. | Southampton, 
2 of $81 Kanawa, Iſle of Wight, 
ue RICE | Hampſhire, Nanſemond, 
+ | Berkley, | Nortolk, 
| Frederick, | Princeſs Ann, 
Shenandoah, Henrico, 
Rockingham, Hanover, 
Auguſta, New Kent, 
(Rockbridge. Between | Charles City, 
' Loudoun, James and < James City, 
| Fauquier, YorkRivers. | Williamiburg, 
Culpepper, York, 
Spotſylvania, Warwick, 
Orange, Elizabeth City. 
Louiſa, [Caroline, 
Goochland, Between ] King William, 
| Flavinia, York and | King & Queen, 
Albemarle, | Rappahan- \ Eflex, 
1 Amherſt, noc Rivers, | Middleſex, 
nde Ridoe | Buckingham, | Glouceſter. 
| rk 125 4 Bedford, | Fairfax, 
15 Wi. > | Henry, Prince Wil- 
Ke. Pirrfylvania, | liam, 
| Halifax, Between | Stafford, 
Charlotte, Rappahan- 4 King George, 
Prince Edward, oe & Patow- j Richmond, 
Cumberland, Fi Rivers Weſtmoreland, 
| Powhatan, Northumber- 
Amelia, land, 
; Nottaway, + | Lancaſter. 
| Lunenburg, Eaſtern Accomac, 
| Mecklenburg, Shore, Northampton. 
| Brunſwick. ew 
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Campbell, Hardy, 
F was, 0 Pendleton, 
Harriſon, Ruſſel. 


Randolph. 


1s Air and Sil. 


S. Is the air of Virginia ſalutary ? 

M. Its ſudden change from heat to cold, from dry to 
moiſt, occaſions many diſorders in the human frame, parti- 
cularly agues. | 

S. What ſort of ſoil is it? 

M. Exceedingly rich towards the ſea-coaſt, and on the 
_ of rivers, but at a diſtance from theſe it is light and 
landy. 


2. Animal and Fegetable Pridu@ions, 


S. What animals are found in Virginia? 

M. Beſides horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, of which there 
were none till carried thither by the Europeans, there are 
deer, bears. wolves, foxes, a fpecics of panther, or tyger, 
racoons, and opoſſums. There are great varieties of birds: 
the Virginia nightingale 1s peculiar ro this country, and the 
1umming- bird, the ſmalleſt of all the feathered creation, is a 
native of it. All forts of tame and wild jowl are extremely 
plentiful. | 

d. What are the vegetable productions of this fate ? 

M. The planters. before the war, paid their principal at- 
tenicion to the culture of tobacco, of which there uſed to be 
*2ported generally 55,000 hogſheads a year. Since the re- 
volution they are turning their attention to the cultivation of 
heat, Indian corn. barley, flax, and hemp. Good crops 
t cotton arc alſo raiſed, 


3. Rivers. 


Y, What rivers are there in Virginia? 
J. Chefapeak bay, through its whole extent, recerres 2 
Y 2 vatt 
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vaſt number of navigable rivers from the ſides of both Mary- 
land and Virginia. From the latter, beſides others of leſs 
note, it receives James River, York River, the Rappahan- 
noc, and Patowmack. Theſe are not only — for 
large ſhips into the heart of the country, but have ſo many 
creeks, and receive ſuch a number of ſmaller navigable ri- 
vers, that Virginia is, without any kind of doubt, the 
country of all others in the world of the moſt convenient 
navigation. It has been obſerved, and the obſervation is not 
exaggerated, that every planter has a river at his door, 


4. Population and Trade. 


KL. What is the population of Virginia? 

M. The number of inhabitants in 1790 was 747,010, in- 
cluding 292 627 ſlaves. 

S. In what does the trade of Virginia confiſt ? 

M. Principally in tobacco and different kinds of grain. In 
1790 about 40,000 hogſheads of tobacco were exported, but 
its culture has ſince declined, and that of wheat taken place. 
The greateſt quantity of tobacco ever produced in this coun- 
try, in one year, was 70,000 hogſheads in the year 1758. 
The exports from this ſtate, in the year 1792, amounted to 
35492499 dollars; and, in 1796, to 5, 268, 61 5 dollars. 


5. Religion and Colleges, 


d. What is the religion of Virginia? 

M, All religions are tolerated. The preſent denomina- 
tions of Chriſtians in this ſtate are preſbyterians, who are moſt 
numerous, epiſcopalians, baptiſts, and methodiſts. 

S. What colleges or other eftabliſhments are there for the 
promotion of learning ? 

M. There is a college at 2 founded by King 
William, and called William and Mary College. That mo- 
narch gave two thouſand pounds towards building it, and 
twenty thouſand acres of land, with power to purchaſe and 
hold lands to the value of two thouſand pounds a year; and 
a duty of one penny per pound on all tobacco exported to the 
other plantations. There is a preſident, fix profeſſors, and 


other officers, who are always appointed by the governors or 
viſitors, 
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viſitors. The academy in Prince Edward County has heen 


erected into a college. There are likewiſe a number of aca- 
deinies in different parts of Virginia, 


6. CH Tuxvrt, 


S. Which are the principal towns of Virginia ? 

M. This ſtate is not divided into townlilups, nor are there 
anv large towns, owing, probably, to the interſection of the 
country by navigable rivers, which bring the trade to the 
doors of the inhabitants, and prevent the neceſſity of their 
going in queſt of it to a diſtance. The principal towns are 
Richmond, the capital, Williamſburg and Norfolk. Rich- 
mond contains between 4co and 500 houſes, and about 4,c00 
inhabitants. Here is a large Qtate-houſe, or capitol, lately 
erected. Williamſburg was formerly the feat of govern- 
ment. It contains about 200 houſes, and about 1,400 inha- 
bitants. It is regularly laid out in parallel ftreets, with a 
pleaſant ſquare in the centre of about ten acres, through 
u hich runs the principal ftreet, about a mile in length, and 
more than 200 feet wide. Norfolk is the moſt confiderable 
commercial town in Virginia. The harbour is ſafe and com- 
modious, and large enough to contain 300 ſhips. In 1790 it 
contained 2,959 inhabitants, including 1,294 ſlaves, 


7. Hiſtarical Event-, and Government, 


S. When was this colony ſettled ? 

M. It was attempted by Sir Walter Raleigh, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, in honour of whom it was called Virginia) 
but without ſucceſs ; for the three firſt companies who went 
there periſhed through want and ſickneſs, and the fourth was 
returning to their native country, when the intreaties of lord 
Delawar, who had been ſent with a ſquadron to their relief, 
prevailed on them to ſtay and endeavour once more to ſettle a 
colony. In a ſhort time he had the pleaſure of ſeeing his en- 
deavours crowned with ſucceſs, and the ill tite of hi health 
obliging him to return to England, he left his ſon, and ſeve- 
ral other gentlemen to continue the excellent work he had 
begun.” Accordingly they erected James Town, and by their 
aſſiduity brought the colony into a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
which ever fince that time has continued to improve. 


Y3 S. What 
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S. What is the form of government in Virginia? 

M. The legiilative authority is lodged in a ſenate and 
houſe of delegates eli cted annually by the frecholders; and 
the executive in a gorerncr aud privy council of eigh: 
members, choſen annually by the joint ballot of the genc- 
ral aſſembly of the ſtate, ho ate chooſe the delegates to 
congreſ., the judges, and other public ofiicers, 


DIALOGUE: LXVI. 
KENTUCKY. 


S. HAT is the ſituation of Kentucky? 

M. It lies between 36. 3&7 and 39% 30“ ot 
north latitude, and between 81 and 89 degrees of welt lon- 
gitude, being about 250 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 

S. What are the boundaries of this ſtate ? 

M. It is bounded on the north-weſt by the river Ohio; 
on the weft by Cumberland River; on the ſouth by the 
ſtate of "Tenneſſee ; and on the eaſt by Sandy River, and a 
line drawn due ſouth from its ſource till it meets the northern 
boundaries of Tenneflee, 

S, How is it divided? 

M. Into the following fourteen counties, 


Counties, Chief Town, 
Jefferſon, - - Louiſville. 
Fayette, - - - - - Lexington, 
Bourbon Bourbon. 
Meer Harrodſtown. 
Nelfon, - - = = = Parditown, 
Maddifon, - - «< - Milford. 
Lincoln, 

Woodford, + FELINE Verſailles. 
Maſon, < + - - Waſhington. 
o Wincheſter. 
Scott, 

Logan, 

RS, Franklin. 


I. Air, 


a 
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1. Air, Sail, and Produce. 


S. Is the climate of Ken ucky healthy? 

M. It is extremely healthy and delightful, ſome few places 
in the neighbourhood of ponds and low grounds excepted. 
The inhabitants do not experience the extremes of heat and 
cold. 

S. What is the nature of the foil, and what is its principal 
produce? 

A. The accounts of the fertility of the ſoil in this country 
have, in ſome inſtances, excecded belief, and probably have 
been exaggerated, 'The lands of the firit rate are too rich 
for wheat; and will produce 50 and 60, and in ſome in- 
{tances, it is afirmed, 1Gg0 buſhels of good corn an acre. In 
common the land will produce 30 buſhels of wheat or rye an 
acre. Barley, oats, flax, hemp, and vegetables of all kinds, 
common in this climate, yield abundantly, 


2. Rivers. 


S. What rivers are there in Kentucky? 

M. The river Ohio waſhes the north weftern fide of Ken- 
tucky in its whole extent. Its principal branches, which 
water this fertile tract of country, are the Sandy, Licking, 
Kentucky, Salt, Green, and Cumberland rivers. 


3. Population. 


S. What is the population of Kentucky? 
M. In 1799 it contained 73,677 inhabitants, — 
12,430 ſlaves They are now, probably, much increaſe 


by emigrations; as it is aſſerted that upwards of 20, ooo per- 


ſons emigrated hither in the year 1787. 


4+ Natural Cari: ies. 


S. Are there not ſome natural curioſities in Kentucky ? 
M. Caves have been diſcovered in this country ſeveral 
miles in length, ſupported by curious arches and pillars. At 
a ſalt ſpring near the river Ohio very large bones have been 
found, far ſurpaſſing the ſize of any ſpecies of animals now 
4 12 
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in America: the head appears to have been conſiderably 
above three feet long. Ihe late Pr. Hunter ſaid they could 
not be the bones of the elephant, and that, from the form of 
the teeth, the creature go which they belonged muſt have 
been carnivorous, and belonging to a race of an mals now ex- 
tinct, Near Lexington are found curious ſepulchres full of 


human ſkeletons. 


5. Religion and Learning, 


d. What is the prevailing religion in Kentucky ? 

M. The baptiits are the moſt numerous religious ſeR in 
Kentucky, I here are ſeveral large congregations of preſby- 
rerians, and fome ſew of other denominations. 

S. Have any colleges or academies been founded in Ken- 


tucky ? 

a. The legiſlature of Virginia, while Kentucky be- 
longed to that ſtate, made proviſion for a college in it, and 
endowed it with very confiderable landed property. This 
college, however, has not flouriſhed, and another has been 


eftabliſhed, and conſiderable ſums collected tor its ſupport, 


6. Chief Towns. 


S. Which are the principal towns in Kentucky? 

M. Kentucky as yet contains no very large towns: the 
principal are Lexington, Waſhington, and Louiſville, Lex- 
ington contains about 250 houſes, and about 2,000 inhabi- 
rants, 


7. Hiſtorical Events, and Government, 


F. What is the hiſtory of Kentucky ? 

NM. The ſame with that of Virginia, of which it made a 
part till the year 1792; when it was erected into an inde- 
pendent ate. 

S. What is its form of government? 

M. The legiflative power is veſted in a general aſſembly, 
conſiſting of a ſenate and a houſe of repreſentatives; and the 
executive in a governor : the repreſentatives are choſen an- 
nually by the people; and the ſenators and yen E 

| choſen 


rs —ü— — — 


. 


I 
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— for four years, by electors appointed for that pur- 
po ©, 


DIALOGUE LVII. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


8. HAT are the fituation, extent and boundaries 
of North Carolina? 

NM. It lies between 33. 50, and 37 degrees of North lati- 
tude, and between 76 and 83 degrees of weſt longitude, 
being about 4.50 miles in length, and 180 in breadth, Ir is 
bounded on the north by Virginia; on the eaſt by the Atlan- 
tic ocean; on the ſouth by South Carolina; and on the weſt 
by the ſtate of Tenneflee. 

S. How it divided ? 
M. Into 8 diſtrits, and 58 counties, according to the fol- 
lowing table : 


Diftriatrs Count. Diftricts. Counties, 
8 — ney 
Currituck, _ runſwick, 
Cambden, hy . Duplin, 
2 | Paſquetank, 5 — Bladen, 
C * < Perquemions, | Onſlow, 
32 Halifax, 
Hertford, Northampton, 
Bertie, Halifax Martin, 
| Tyrrel. 8 * < Edgecomb, 
[ Carteret, 7 -0anues.. Waren, 
Jones, Franklin, 
Craven, Naſh. 
Beaufort, Granville, 
Newbern, 4 Hyde, [ Perſon, 
10 Counties. Pitt. Hillſbo- Y Caſwel!, 
Wayne, rough, 7 Orange, 
| Glaſgow, Counties. J Wake, 
Lenoir, Chatham, 
| Johnſons Randolph. 


Y 7 Diftri:s, 
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Diftri&s. Counties, Diftrias. Counties, 
Cumberland, { Rockingham, 
Moere, | Guildford. 
Fayette, Richmond, Montgomery, 
6 Counties. J Robiſon, 15 Stokes, 
Sampſon, 3 < Surry, 
Anſon. 9 —_— redell, 
— Rowan. 
Wilkes Cabarras 
Morgan, Rutherford Mec 
. 7 ecklenbur . 
5 Counties, \ T * 8 
| Buncamb. 


Of theſe diſtricts Fdenton, Newbern, and Wilmington 
are called the Eaftern Diſtrifts ; Fayette, Hiliſhorough, and 
Halifax, Middle Diſtricts; and Sali ſbury and Morgan, Weſt- 
ern Diſtricts. 


1. Air and Sail. 


S. Is the air of North Carolina healthy? 
M. In the weſte rn hilly parts of the ſtate it is as healthy 


as in any part of America; but in the flat country it is 
leſs ſo. 


S. V/hat is the nature of the ſoil? | 

M. On the banks of the rivers, particularly the Roanoke, 
it is fertile and good; but North Carolina, in its whole 
width for fixty miles from the ſea, is a dead level, and a 
great proportion of this tract lies in foreſt, and is barren. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Fradudtians. 


S. What animals arc found in this ſtate, and what is ite 
vegetable produce ? 

M. The animals are nearly the ſame as in Virginia, The 
vegetable productions are wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, In- 
dian corn, and pulſe of every kind, tobacco, cotton, hemp. 
Among the roots and plants are ginſeng, fnake-root, lion's 

heart, a ſovereign remedy for the bite of a ſerpent, 


3. River: 
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3. Rivers and Capes. 


S, Which are the principal rivers aud capes in this part of 
America ? 

M. The principal rivers are the Chowan, the Roanoke, 
the Pamlico, or lar. the Nuſe, and the Cape Fear, or Cla- 
rendon : the principal capes are Cape Fear, Cape Lookout, 
and Cape Hatte cas, 


4. Population and Trade. 


F. What is the population of North Carolina? 

41. The number of inhabitants in 1790 was 393,751, in- 
cleding 100,571 llaves. 

S. In what does the trade of this ſtate conſiſt ? 

M. A great proportion of the produce of the back country, 
conſiſt ing of 3 wheat, Indian corn, and other grain, 
is carried to market in South Carolina and Virginia. The 
exports from the lower parts of the ſtate are tar, pitch, tur- 
eee roſin, Indian corn, furs, tobacco, lard, tailow, and 

ees- wax, and other articles, amounting in 1791 to 5244548 
dollars. 


5 Religion and Unieerfity. 


S. What religious ſects are there in North Carolina? 

M. The methodifts and baptiſts are numerous and in- 
creaſing; the Moravians have ſeveral flouriſhing ſettle- 
ments in the upper part of this ſtate ; and th- friends, or 
quakers have a ſettlement in New Garden in Guildford 
County, and ſeveral congregations at Pequimins and Paſquo- 
tank, 

S. Are there any colleges or academies ? | 

M. The general afſembly of North Carolina, in Decem- 


e ber 1789, paſſed a law, incorporating forty gentlemen, five 
- from each diſtrict, as truſtees of the univerſity ot North Ca- 
Jo rolina and the ſtate has given handſome donations for the 
$ 


endowment of this ſeminary. 
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6. Chief Traunt. 
S. Which are the principal towns in this ſtate? 


M. New bern is the largeſt town in this ſtate; Edenton, - 


Wilmington, Halifax, Hillſborough, Saliſbury, and Fayette- 
ville have been in their turns the ſeat of the general aſſembly. 
Raleigh, fituated near the centre of the ſtate, has lately becn 
eſtabliſhed as the metropolis. 


7. Hiſtorical Events and Groernment. 


S. When was North Carolina firſt ſettled ? 
M. The firſt permanent ſettlement was made in North 


Carolina about the year 1710 by a number of Palatines from 


Germany, who had been reduced to circumſtances of great 
indigence by a calamitous war. The infant colony remained 
under the general government of South Carolina till about the 
year 1729; when ſeven of the proprietors, for a valuable 
conſideration, veſted their property and juriſdiction in the 
crown ; and this colony was erected into a ſeparate province, 
by the name of North Carolina, and its preſent limits eſtab- 
| liſhed by an order of George II. 

S, What is the preſent torm of government in North Ca- 
rolina? | | 

M. The legiſlative authority is veſted in a ſenate and a 
| houſe of commons, elected annually by the people; the exe 
eutive in a governor and ſeven counſellors. 


DIALOGUE LVIII. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


9. HA is the ſituation and extent of South Ca- 

rolina; and how is it bounded ? 

M. It lies between 32 and 35 degrees of north latitude, 
and between 78 and 81 degrees of welt longitude, It is in 
length about 200 miles, and in breadth 125. It is bounded 
on the nogth by North Carolina; on the eaſt by the Atlan- 

dle 
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tic ocean; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Savannah river, 
which divides it from Georgia. 

S. How is this ſtate divided ? 

M. Into g diſtricts, which are again ſubdivided into 38 


counties, as follows : 


Diftrias, 


Diftrias, Counties, Counties, 
Hilton, Charleſtown, 
Beaufort |} Lincoln, Waſhington, 
Diſtrict, Granville, Charleſtown } Marion, 
Shrewſbury. Diſtrict. ] Berkeley, 
Winyah. Colleton, 
Georgetown } Williamſburg, Bartholomew: 
Diſtrict. } Kingſton, Cheraws | Marlborough, 
Liberty, Diſtric Cheſterfield, 
Lewiſburg, - | Darlin ton, 
Oran }] Orange, Abbeville, 
Diſtrict [= Ninety-ſix J Edgefield, 
Winton. Diſtrict. | Newbury, 
Clarendon, Laurens. 
Richland, at You. | 
Fairfield, Pinckney eſter, 
8 Cle remont, Diſt rict. Union, 
2 Lancaſter, Spartan argh. 
Kerſhaw, Waſhington f Pendleton, 
Salem, Diſtrict. | Greenville, 


1. Air, Sail, and Produce, 


S. Is the climate of Carolina healthy? 

M. The climate is different in different parts, but, in 
eral, that of no country is more ſerene and healthful. 

S. What is the nature of the ſoil ? 

M. That too is various, in different parts, but on the 
whole it is extremely fertile. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Produfiont, 


S. What animals are there in this part of America ? 


M. They do not differ from thoſc of North Carolina and 


Virginia, 


S. What 
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S. What are the vegetable productions of this ſtate ? 

M. Indian corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, in- 
digo, tobacco, cotton and filk. The foreſts conſiſt of fine 
tall trees of different kinds, ſome of which yield turpentine, 
roſin, tar, pitch, and gums. 


3. Rivers and M,untains. 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers of South 
Carolina ? 

M. The Santee is the largeſt, beſides which there are the 
Savannah, the Ediſto, and the Pedee. 

S. Are there not ſome mountains ? 

M. The Tryon and Hogback mountains are abont 200 
miles north-weſt of Charleſtown : their elevation above their 
baſe is 3840 feet; and above the ſea-coaſt 4640, 


4. Population and Trade. 


S, What is the population of South Carolina ? 

M. The number of inhabitants in 1790 was 249,07 3, in- 
cluding 107,004 llaves. 

S. In what articles does the trade of South Carolina con- 
fiſt ? 

M. The principal exports are rice, indigo, ſkins, cotton, 
pitch, tar, reſin, turpentine, cedar- wood, farſaparilla. ſnake- 
root, lumber, ſhingles. ſtaves, and hides. In 1791 the 
amount of exports from this ſtate was 2,693,207 dollars; 
and in 1795, 5,998,492 dollars, 


Fo Religion and Learning. 


S. Which are the principal religious ſects in Seuth Caro- 
lina? | 

M. The prefbyterians and independents are moſt nume- 
rous: there are alſo epiſcopalians, baptiſts, methodiſts, and 
other ſects. 

S, What inſtit ons are there for the advancement cl 
learning? 

M. The literature of this ſtate is rather at x low ebb; 
fince the peace, however, it has begun to flouriſh. Three 

colleges have lately been incorporated by law; one at Charies- 
| town, 
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town, one at Winnſborough, and one at Cambridge. There 
are likewiſe ſeveral reſpetable academies at Charleſtown, 
and in other parts of the ſtate. 


6. Chief Towns. 


S. Which are the principal towns of South Carolina ? 

M. Charleſtown, Beaufort, Georgetown, Columbia, and 
Camden. Charleſtown is by far the moſt confiderab!- city 
on the ſea-coaft for an extent of 600 miles. It is fituated on 
a peninſula, formed by the two navigable rivers, Aſhley 
and Cowper, and has a harbour, in every reſpect commo- 
dious, except a bar at the mouth, which prevents veſſels of 
more than 2co tons burthen from entering it. Che town is 
pony regularly and ſtrongly fortified both by nature and art; 

ut the works are not improved to ſuch advantage as they 
might be. The fireets are well contrived, being wide and 
ſtraight, interſecting each other at right angles, and thoſe run- 
ning eaſt and weſt, extend about a mile fron one river to the 
other. 'The houſes, of which there are about 16, are 
handſome, elegant, and well-built. In 1791, it contained 
16,359 inhabitanrs, including 7684 flaves. This city has 
frequently ſuffered much by fire : the laſt and moſt deſtruc- 
tive happened ſo late as June 1 756. 


7. Hift:rical Events, and Government, 


S. When and by whom was this country ſettled ? 

M. In the year 1663 Charles II. granted a charter to ſe- 
ve ral noblemen for the property and juriiiion of Carolina, 
They parcelled out the lands to ſuch perſons as were willing 
to leave their native country, and the fir town they built 
was Charleſtown, which is ſtill the capical of South aroli- 
na. It was not long before religious diſputes ani the incur— 
fions of the Indians threatened the deſttuction of this infant 


colony; the government. therefore, thought proper to pure 


chaſe it of the proprietors and place it under the imme- 
diate protection of the crown. In the year +7 :8, it was di- 
vided into two diſtinct independent governments, called 
North and South Carolina, 


D I As 
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DIALOGUE LIX. 
GEORGIA. 


8, HAT is the ſituation of Georgia? | 
M. It lies between 30%. 37, and 35 degrees 
of north latitude, and between 80 and g degrees of weſt 
longitude. 
S. What is its extent, and how is it bonnded ? 


M. It is about 600 miles in length, and 3o in breadth | 


and is bounded on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the 
ſouth by Florida, on the weft by the river Miſſiſſippi, and 
on the north-eaſt and north by South Carolina and Ten- 
neſſee. 

S. How is it divided ?- 

M. It was formerly divided into pariſhes, afterwards into 
three diſtricts, but lately into two diſtricts, which are ſub- 
divided into 24 co es as follow: 


Diftrifs, Casa . Chief Toxun:. 
"Camden, | - - St. Patrick. 
| Glyn, - - - - - Brunſwick. 
Liberty, - - - - - Sunbury. 

133 Chatham, - - Savannah. 

Diftrict. * Burke, - - - - - Wayneſburgh, 

mere | Effingham. - - Ebenezer. 
M'Intoſh, 

Scriven, New Counties. 

{ Bryan, 

Richmond - - Avgufta, 
Waſhington, . - - - Colphinton, 
Wilkes, - - - - - Wathington. 
Gene.. - - Greenſborough, 
Franklin, 1 

| r 

Upper  Opletho x 

. 5 

Diſtrict. Ede 4 5 
Lincoln, New Counties. 
Warren, | 
. Jefferſon, 
| Jackſon, | 
Bullock, | 
(Columbia. © | 1 „Air, 


di 
of 
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1. Air, Soil, and Produce, 


F. What is the nature of the climate and ſoil of Georgia? 

M. The climate is extremely temperate : the winters in 
Georgia ate very mild and pleaſant; ſnow is ſeldom or never 
ſeen, nor is vegetation often prevented by ſevere froſts. The 
air is ſo healthful, as frequently to have very ſalutary effects 
on conſumptive habits. 

The ſoil in general is extremely fertile; but its fertility 
varies in different parts of the ſtate according to fituation and 
improvements. 

S. What is the principal produce of this ſtate ? 

M. Rice is, at preſent, the ſtaple commodity ; tobacco, 
wheat, and indigo are the other great articles of produce, 


2, Rivers, 


S. Which are the principal rivers in this ſtate ? 
M. The Savannah, Ogechee, Alatamaha, Turtle River, 
Little Sitilla, Great Sitilla, Crooked River, and St. Mary's. 


3. Population and Trade. 


S. What is the pepulation of Georgia? 

M. According to the cenſus of 1790, the number of inha- 
bitants amounted to 82,548, including 29,264 flaves. 

S. In what articles does the trade of Georgia conſiſt ? 

A. In rice, tobacco, indigo, ſago, naval ftores, leather, 
bees-wax, corn, and live ſtock. In 1791, the exports from 
this ſtate amounted to 491,472 dollars; and, in 1796, to 
930,1 58. 


4. Religion and Learning. 


g. What are the principal religious ſeQts in this ſtate? 
M. The preſbyterians, epiſcopalians, baptiſts, and metho- 
"g | 


S. What proviſions have been made for the advancement 

of learning ? : 
M. A college, with ample and liberal endowments has 
been inſtituted in Louiſville, There is alſo proviſion * 
or 
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- 
for the inſtitution of an academy in each county of the ſtate, 
to he ſopported from the ſame funds, and confidered as parts 
and members of the ſame inilitution, which is to be denomi- 
nated tlie Univerſity of Georgia, 


5. CH Towns, - 


S. Which are the chief towns in Georgia? 

A. Auguſta, formeriy the ſeat of government; Savannah, 
the ſormer capital of the fate; Frederica and Louitville. 

Savannah lies ten miles diſtant ſrom the ſea, upon the river 
of the ſame name, which is navigable for boats upwards of zaco 
miles, and ſhips of three hundred tons burthen can lie within 
ſix yards of the town, and cloſe to a ſteep bank, extending 
near a mile along the river fide. 'The town 1s regularly 
built in the form of a parallelogram, and, in 1787, con- 
tained about 23co inhabitants. 

Louiſville, now the metropolis of the ſtate, is fituated on 
the river Ogechee, 70 miles from its mouth. It has been 
lately laid out. The Convention for the reviſal of the con- 
ſtitution ſat in this town in May 1795, and appointed the re- 
cords to be removed, and the legiflature to meet here in fu- 


ture, 


6. Hiftarical Events and Government, 


S. When and by whom was the firſt ſettlement made in 
this count? | 
M. lhe fettlement of Georgia was projected in 7 325 
when ſeveral public-ſpirited noblemen and others, from 
compaſſion to the poor of theſe kingdoms, ubicribed a con- 
fiderable ſam, which, with 10,c00l. from government, was 
given to provide neceſſaries for ſuch perſons as were willing 
to tranſport themſelves into this country. General Ogle- 
thorpe went over with the ſettlers Before the year 1752, 
1000 perſons were ſettled in this province. Georgia fut- 
fered confiderahly during the American war; but, ſince the 
2 its increaſe in population has been aſtoniſhingly ra- 
id, 
E S. M hat is the preſent form of government in Georgia? 
AM. The legiſlative authority is veſted in a houſe of 
aſſembl/ 


a! 


are cool and pleaſant in that part which is contiguous to 
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alembly of ſeventy- two repreſentatives ; and the executive 
in a governor and executive council of twelve members. 


* 
DAs on . 


TENNESSE LL 
HAT is the fituation of the ſtate of Ten- 


S. 

\ neſſce? 

AI. It lies between 81 and 91 degrees of welt longitude, 
and between 35 and 37 degrees of north latitude. 

F. What are its boundaries and extent? 

A. It is bonnded on the north by Kentucky and part of 
Virginta, on the eaſt by North Carolina, on the ſouth by 
Georgia, and on the welt by the river Miſſiſſippi. It is ia 
length 400 miles, and in breadth 104, 
| 4 How is it divided? 

M. Into three diſtricts, Waſhington, Hamilton, and 


Mero, which are ſubdivided into fourteen counties as 
follow : 


Diftris. Counties. Dr. Counties. 
C Waſhington, Davidſon, 
” as Sallivar Mero Sumner, 
— Caen, Diſtrict, ] Robertſon, 
ö Carter, Montgomery. 
Hawkins. 
| Knox, 
Hamilton] J<#er{on, 
Diſtrict. 1 
Blount, 
(Grainger. 


1. Air and Sail. 
S What is the nature of the climate and ſoil of Ten- 
netlee, | 
A. The climate is temperate and healthful ; the ſummers 


the 
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the mountains that divide this ſtate from North Carolina; 
but on the weftern fide of the Cumberland mountains the 
heat is much greater, which renders that part of the coun- 
try more adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, and 
indigo. 

The ſoil is loxuriant, and will afford every production 
which is the growth of any of the United States. The uſual 
crop of cotton is 8cclbs. to the acre, of a long and fine ſta- 
ple, and of corn from 60 to $0 buſhels. 


2, Rivers and Mauntains, 


S. What rivers are there in this ſtate ? 

M. The Miſhflippi, Tenneffſee, Cumberland, Holſton 
and Clinch. The Miſliflippi is one of the principal rivers of 
North America. Its ſources have never been explored, but 
the length of its courſe cannot be leſs than upwards of goco 
miles. ä 

S. Are there not ſome conſiderable mountains in Ten. 
neilee ? 

M. The principal mountains are the Cumberland, Stone, 
Yellow, Iron, Bald, and Unakna. Some of theſe, particu- 
larly the Cumberland, or Great Laurel Ridge, are the moſt 
ſtupendous piles in the United States. The caverns and caſ- 
cades in theſe mountains are innumerable, 


3. Auimali and Vegetables, 


S. What animals are there in Tenneſſee ? 

M. Elks, or mooſe deer. bears, wolves, beavers, and ot- 
ters. This country likewiſe abounded a few years fince 
with large herds oi wild animals, improperly called buffaloes, 
but the improvident or ill-diſpoſed among the firſt ſettlers 
deſtroyed multitudes of them out of mere wantonnets. They 
are ftill to be found on ſome of the ſouth branches of Cum- 
berland river. 

S. What are the principal vegetable productions? 

M. Indian corn, wheat, flax, hemp, tobacco, indigo, cot- 
ton, and rice. 0 


4. Natural 
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4. Natural Carieſities, 


S. Are there not ſome natural curioſities in Tenneſſee ? 
M. The mountain called the Erchanied Mountain, about 
two miles ſouth of Braſs Town, is famed for the curioſities 
on its rocks. There are on ſeveral rocks: a number of im- 
reſſioas reſembling the tracks of turkies, bears, horſes, and 
— beings. e latter are remarkable for having uni- 
formly fix toes each, one only excepted, which appears to be 
the print of a negro's foot. One of theſe 2 i: very 
large, the — 4 of the foot being ſixteen inches. One of 
the horſe tracks is likewiſe of an uncommon fize, Whe- 
ther theſe are the ſports of nature, the work of art, or the 
impreſſions of real feet, it is impoſſible to aſcertain, What 
appears the moſt in favour of their being the real tracks of 
the animals they repreſent, is the circumſtance of a horſe's 
foot having flipped ſeveral inches and recovered again; and 
the figures having all the ſame direction like the trail of a 
company on a journey, Near the place are vaſt heaps of 
ſtones, ſaid to be the tombs of warriors ſlain in battle. Some 
of the Cherokees entertain an opinion that it always rains 
when any perſon viſits the place, as if ſympathetic nature 
wept at the recollection of the cataſtrophe which thoſe fi- 
gures were intended to repreſent. 


5 Population and Trades 


S. What is the population of Tenneſſee ? 

AM. In 1795 the number of inhabitaifts was 77,262. 

S. What trade has it? | 

M. As this ſtate is newly erected, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
as yet to have a very extenſive trade; it however furniſhes 
moſt of the valuable articles of commerce which form the 
trade of the ſouthern ſtates, ſuch as fine waggon and ſaddle 
horſes, beef cattle, deer-Kins, iron, flour, cotton, hemp, 
and flax, : 


6. Religion and Learning. 


S. Which are the principal religious ſects in Tenneſſee? 
M. The preſbyterians are the prevailing — 
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of Chriſtians in this ſtate. They have a preſbytery called the 
Abingdon Preſbytery, eſtabliſhed by act of ſynod, which, 
in 1788, confiſted of twenty-three large congregations. 
There are alſo ſome baptiſts and methodiſts. 

S. Is any inſtitution eftabliſhed for the promotion of 
learning ? 

M. A * Society for promoting Uſeful Knowledge” has 
been formed ; and a taſte for literature is daily increaſing. 


FO Chief Towns. 


S. Which are the principal towns in Tenneſſee? 


M. The principal towns are Knoxville, the ſeat of go. 


vernment, Naſhville, and Joneſborough. 


6. Hiſtorical Events. 


F. When was this part of America firſt ſettled ? 

N. This country was included in the ſecond charter of 
King Charles II. to the proprietors of Carolina. In a ſubſe. 
quent diviſion it made a part of North Carolina. It was ex- 
plored about the year 1745, and ſeuled by about fifty fami- 
lies in 1754, who were ſoon after driven off or deſtroyed by 
the Indians. Its ſettlement recommenced in 1765. In 1785 
the inhabitants of this diſtrict attempted to form themſelves 
into a body politic, by the name of the State of Frankland. 
but, differing among themſelves, the project was given up. 
In 1789 North Carolina ceded this territory to the United 
States on certain conditions, and Congreſs provided for it- 
government. A convention was held at Knoxville in 1796, 
and, on the 6th of February, the conſtitution of the ſtate of 
Tenneſſee was figned by every member of it. Its principle: 
promiſe to enſure the happineſs and proſperity of the peo- 
ple. 


DIALOGUE LXI. 


NO RTH- WESTERN TERRITORY. 


S. I? there not an extenſive tract of country, con 
ſidered as belonging to the United States, calle 
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the North-Weſtern Territory, or Territory North-Weſt 
of the Ohio ? 8 


M. There is. 

S. What is its ſituation, and of what extent is it? 

M. It lies between 37 and 50 degrees of north latitude, 
and 81 and i degrees of weſt longitude, Its greateſt length 
is about goo miles, and its breadth 700. 

S. How 1s it bounded ? 

M. On the north by part of the northern boundary line of 
the United States, on the eaſt by the Lakes and Pennſylva- 
nia, on the ſouth by the river Ohio, and on the weft by the 
Miſſiſſippi. 

S. Has not ſome part of it been divided into counties? 

M. That part of it in which the Indian title is extin- 
guiſhed, and which is ſettling under the government of the 
United States, is divided into five counties as follows: 


Counties, When erefted, 


Waſhington, -< July 26th, 1788. 
Hamilton, Jan. 2d, 1790. 
3 April 27th, 1790. 
Knox, - - + Tune zcth, 1793. 
Wayne. 22 


ö 


1. Soil, and Praduce. 


5. What is the nature of the ſoil, and what the produc 
of this country ? 

M. The lands on the various rivers which water this terri- 
tory are interſperſed with all the variety of ſoil which con- 
duces to pleaſantneſs of ſituation, and lays the foundation for 
the wealth of an agricultural and manufacturing people. 
Large level bottoms, or natural meadows from twenty to fif- 
ty miles in circuit, are found bordering the rivers, and va- 
riegating the country in the interior parts. 'Thele afford as 
rich a ſoil as can be imagined, and may be reduced to proper 
cultivation with very little labour. Great quantities of the 
molt uſeful timber-trees are found here. Both high and low 
lands produce great quantities of natural grapes of various 
kinds, of which the ſettlers make a rich red wine, Cotton 
is ſaid to be the natural production of this country. 


2, Rivers, 
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2. Rivers, 


F. Which are the principal rivers of this country? 
M. The Muſkingum, Hockhocking, Sciota, Great and 
Little Miami, Illenois, and Chippeway. 


3. Government and future Diviſions. 


S. What is the preſent government, and what the intended 
future diviſion of this country? 

M. By an ordinance of Congreſs, paſſed on the 13th of 
July 1787, this country, for the purpoſes of remporary go- 
vernment, was erected into one diſtrict, ſubject however to a 
diviſion, when circumſtances ſhall render it expedient. The 
ſame ordinance provides that, whenever population ſhall be 
ſufficiently increaſed, there ſhall be formed in this territory 
not leſs than three, nor more than five ſtates. The gover- 
nor of this territory is appointed by Congreſs, and his com- 
_— continues in force three years, unleſs ſooner te- 
voke 

The ſettlement of this country has been checked for ſeve- 
ral years paſt by the unhappy Indian war, an amicable termi- 
nation of which took place on the 3d of Auguſt 1795, when 
a treaty was concluded, ſince which a trade has been opened, 
by a law of boy ng with the Indians, * ſuch a — — 
ing, as promiſes to give permanency to the treaty, ecu- 
rity to the frontier od Rane 


DIALOGUE LXII. 


Of the WEsr-INx DIA ISLANDS in general. 


S. W am I to underſtand by the Weſt India 
Iſlands ? 

M. A great number of iſlands, fituated in a large gulph, 
generally called the Caribean Sea, between the two continents 
of America. | 

S. Why are they called the Weſt India Iſlands ? 

M. 1 have already told you that Chriftopher Columbus, 


the diſcoverer of America, propoſed to fail to the : 
ies 
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Indies by a weſtern coaſt ; but, inſtead of reaching Afia, he 
found America, He was, however, purivaded that theſe 
iſlands were the weltera part of India, and died before a faf- 
ficient number of voyages could be made to convince him of 
his error. From this miſtaken notion the iſlaads acquired 
the name of the Welt Indies. 


5, To whom do thoſe iflands belong ? 

A. They are divided between five European powers 
Spain, England, France, Holland, and Denmark. 

S, What is the climate in general of the Weſt India 
Iſlands ? 

M. As they are all of them fituated in the torrid zone, 
the ſun is vertical twice every year ; and theretore they are 
ſubje& to very great heats, which would be intolerable, if 
the trade wind, that riſes gradually as the ſun gathers 
itcength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea. and re- 
freſh the air with a cooling breeze. [he trade wiad falls as 
the ſun approaches the horizon ; and. as the night advances, 
is followed by a breeze which Hlows from the land, teeming- 
ly from its center. towards the fea, As the ſun approaches 
towards a vertical direction, his perpendicular beams are 
ſhrouded in a vaſt body of vapours, witch greatly leſſen 
their force. "Theſe vapours citlolving into rain, cool the 
air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with a long drought. 
Theſe rains by no means reſemble ours. They are rather 
floods than ſhowers. The waters pour down from the clouds 
with amazing impetuoſity ; the rivers {well in a moment; 
new brooks and lakes are formed, and in a ſhort time all the 
low country is totally under water. Thefe rains mark out 
the ſeaſons in the Veſt Indies, where the whole year is pro- 
perly a continued ſummer. Ihe trees ar: always covered 
with leaves; no cold, no froſts, no ſnows are ever Known. 

S. I have often read of hurricanes in the Weſt Indies; are 
thoſe dreadful ſtorms common to that climate? 

M. They are indeed too common, as they oſten deſtroy 
Na moment the aſſidubus labour of many years: the hopes 
of the planter are wreſted from him ſometimes at the 
rery moment when he thinks himſelf beyond the reach of 
mis ſortune. 

dy. What is the nature of a hurricane? | 

J. It is a violent gat of wind, rain, thunder, and 
tohtaing, attended with a violeat ſwelling of the fea, and 

; ſometimes 
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ſometimes with an earthquake; in a word, with every ter- 
rible and deſtructive circumftance the elements can aſſemble. 
As a prelude to the approaching havock, the aſtoniſhed 
planter ſees whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled into the air, 
and ſcattered over the face of the adjacent country. The 
ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven 
about like ſtubble ; the wind-mills are ſv ept away in a mo- 
ment; their utenſils, their fixtures, the ponderous copper 
boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight are wrenched 
from the ground, and battered to pieces; their houſes are no 
protection, the roots are torn off with the firſt blaſt, while 
the rain ruſhes in upon them with a violence almoſt ir- 
re ſiſtible. 

S. Have the inhabitants any warning of theſe dreadful 
efforts ot the elements ? 

M. They have. A hurricane always happens either in the 
quarters, or at the full and change of the moon. If it comes 
on at the full, the following figns indicate its approach. 'T he 
ſky appears with a turbulent aſpect, the fun more red than 
uſual, a dead calm ſucceeds, and the ſummits cf the hills ap- 
pear free from thoſe clouds and mills which at other times 
hover round them. A hollow rumbling ſound, like the 
ruſhing of a mighty wind, is beard in the wells and clefts of 
the mountains. At night the ſtars appear mnch larger than 
uſual, and ſurrounded with a ſort of burs; the north-weſt 
has a black and menacing look: the fea emits a ſtrong ſmell, 
and riſes into vaſt waves, often without a breath of wind; 
the breeze forſakes its uſdal ſteady direction, and ſhifts about 
to the weſtward, blowing violently in that direction with in- 
termiſſions of about two hours at a time. The moon is ſur- 
rounded with an enormous burr ; and ſometimes the ſun has 
the ſame appearance. When theſe figns are ſeen, the inha- 
bitants are ſeized with conſternation. Terror is painted in 
every countenance. The deſtructive blaſt is expected with 
horror, and every precaution that human prudence can ſug- 
geſt, is taken to render its effects leſs dreadful. 

S, What are the ſtaple commodities of the Weſt Indies? 

M. Sugar and rum. 

S. From what are theſe commodities extracted? 

M. From the ſugar-cane. The ſugar is the eſſential ſalt 
of the plant, extracted from the juice by . boiling, ſcum- 
ming, and cryſtallization, The rum is diſtilled from the 

| molafles, 
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molaſſes, and the dregs of the juice, after the ſalt is pu- 
rified. 

§S. Were the Engliſh the firſt who engaged in planting the 
ſugar-cane? 

M. No. The Portugueſe firſt planted that ſpecies of cane 
in America, and brought its produce into requeſt, as one of 
the materials of an univerſal luxury in Europe. 

F. Is the ſugar cane a native of America ? 

M. Your queſtion cannot be directly anſwered. It is not 
known whether the Portugueſe found that plant in America, 
or brought it thither from Afia or Africa. 

S. Was ſugar known before the Portugueſe cultivated the 
plant in America ? 

M. In China it was, but not in Furope : and it is ſup- 
poſed the Portugueſe derived all their knowledge of it from 
that Eaſtern people. 


DIALOGUE LXIII. 


ISLANDS bel{;nging ta the ENGLISH tn the WEST INDIES. 


S. W HAT are the names of the iſlands belonging to 
the Engliſh in the Wett-Indies ? 

M. Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Chrittophers, Antigua, Ne- 
vis, Montſerrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, Dominica, Martinico, 
St. Vincent, Granada, the Grenadines, and Tobago. 

S, Are there no other iſlands belonging to Great Bri- 
tain ? 

M. Not in the Weſt Indies; but ſhe poſſeſſes the follow- 
ing iſlands, fituated upon the coaſt of America, though at 
fome thouſand miles diſtance from each other, viz. New- 
foundland, Cape Breton, St. John's, Bermudas or Summer 
Iſlands, and the Lucavs or Bahama Iflands. 

FJ. Will you favour me with ſome account of theſe 
lands? 

M. Iwill very readily, and ſhall be glad to anſwvet any 
queſtions you alk, in the moſt explicit manner I can. 
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1. Jamaica. 


S. What is the ſituation of this iſland ? 

M. It lies between 17 and 18 degrees of north latitude, 
and 75 and 79 degrees weſt loagitude, being about 140 miles 
in length, and 6g in breadth. 

S. Is the air in the iſland of Jamaica ſalutaty? 

M. Quite the contrary ; it being intenſely hot. Ie 
months of May and October the rains are extremely violent, 
and ſometimes laſt for a fortnight without intermithon, Ja- 
mal ca is very ſubject to hurricanes and earthquakes. 

d. What is the nature of the ſoil ? 

M. Very rich and fertile. 

S. What are the vegetable productions of this ifland ? 

M. The ſugar canes, Indian corn, Guinea corn various 
ſorts of peas and roots, Seville and China orarges. ſour and 
ſweet lemons, limes, ſhaddocks, citrons. pomegronates, papas, 
mamees, {our ſops, pine apples, cu'fari apples, ſtar apples, al- 
licada pears, prick!y pears, pompions, guavas, melons, and 
ſeveral other forts of fruit, which it would he tedious to par- 
ticularize. 'The trees found upon that ifland are, the cah- 
bage tree, the manchineal apple tree, the mahog: ny tree, the 
palma, the ſoap tree, the mangrove, the olive, the fulltc, the 
redwood, the cotton tree, and the wild cinnamon tree. Ja- 
maica likewiſe produces ginger, pimento, vulgarly calied 
Jamaica pepper. guaiacum, ſarlaparilla, caſſia, andztamarirds. 
Cacao and indigo were formerly much cultivated in that 
iſland, and, of late years, logwocd has been introduced. 

§. What animals ate there in Jamaica? 

M. A vaſt plenty of hogs, ſome black cattle, ſheep, the 
land and fea turtle, and-the alligator. Fowl, both wild and 
tame, in great numbers; turk ies, geeſe, ducks. Guinea hens, 
paricts, parrokets, humming birds, pelicans. ſnipes, teal, and 
a variety of others. The rivers abound in fiſh, as the moun- 
tains do in ſerpents and other obnoxious animals. 

S. In what articles docs the commerce of that iſland 
conſiſt? 

M. In ſugars, rum, cotton, cacao, coffee, dying and phy- 
ſical drugs, pepper, ginger, ſweetmeats, mahogany, and man- 
chineal timber. 

S. Is this commerce conſiderable ? 


M. It 


cr 
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V. It is very great and very lucrative. The ſalary of the 
governor is not lets than , oo pur annum, 

S, Did this iſland always belong to the Englith ? 

M. No. 

S. How came the Engliſh poſſeiled of the Iſland of Ja- 
maica ! ? 

M. By conquett. in the vear 16565, when it was taken 
from the Span: ards dy Penn and Venaliles, Theſe admirais 
were ſent by Ohrer Crom ell to reduce Hiſpaniola; but 
failing in that atte ee they made an attack on Jamaica, 
which taey ſoon reduced. and ic hs ever fince been ſubject 
to the crown of Great britain, ard alsays been a royal go- 
vernment. 


J. Wat religion is eſtablihed in the idan !? 
M. Chat ct rhe church of Eng. 0 4% all religions are 


| 
tolerated, 


S. Are _ any rivers in Tomato ? 


M. Several; but the wate 3t the principal part of them 
are wnwholefor : there arc _iprings, however, of a better 
kind. In the plains are tand niwmbers of ſalt ſountains. 
and, a Intle way trom _— h own, is a hot bath, exceme 
cd by the natives very falutar | many diſordets. 


J. Are there anv large (OWNS in 1 lem de 

M. Ihe principal are. Ni. bags Mm, St. Jago de ia Vega, or 
Spaniſh Town, and Port Ya: y 

§. I ſhould be glad ot a ih = account of theſe places. 

M. Kingiton, the new capital of this if} ind, is firuated, 


on the bay of Port Royal. The harh ur is one of the moſt 


commodious in America, being about three leagues hroad in 
moſt places, deep enough for a thip of tons to lay cloſe 
to the ſhore, and ſo Capac ious that a thouſand fail may ride in 
ſafety. The enrran ce is detended by Fort Charles, one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortifications on the ULaglich iflands, a battery of 
ſixty pieces of caanon, and a _gurritoa of regulars maintained 
by the crown. "The town, which ſtands commodioully for 
freſh water and every other convenience of life, is about a 
mile long, and halt a mile broad; containing ſeveral neat 
ſquares, and wide fpacious ſtreets, with others tateriefting 
them ar right angles he houſes, amounting to a\ove ſix- 
teen hundred, are well, and manv of them elegant! built, 
according to the ta e of theſe 11]; nds, which is only one ſto- 
ty with porticos. Flere is one church, two Jewish {yna- 
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g2gues, a quaker and various other meeting-houſes. This 
town ſends th ee repreſent; tives to the aſſembly. 

St. ago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Lou n, ſtands in a plea- 
ſant valley, on the river Cobre. It contains a conſiderab'e 
number of good houfes. one band ſome church, a chapel, an 
exchange, and a commrdicus ftone edifice for the governor, 
who, tcge-:her with micit of the principal perfons on the 
Hand, reſide at this town. The general afſemblics and 
courts of juſtice are ſtill held here; and if this is not the 
largeſt, it may, from the wealth and gay diſpoſition of its in- 
habitants, be ju.ily eſteemed the politeſt place in Jamaica. 

Port Paſſage, or Paſſage Fort, is ſituated ſeven miles 8. E. 
of Spaniſh 'l own. at the mouth of the river Cobre, and de- 
rives its name from being the greateſt thoroughfare in the 
iſland. It is defended by a ſmall fort, and is the only place 
where boats can be had for Kingiton or Port Royal, on 
which account there is a great reſort of ſtrangers, ard it 
carries on a britk trade. 

S. You obſerved that Kingſton was the new capital of this 
Hand ; had it ever any other? 

M. Yes: Port Royal, the old capital. flood upon the 
point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the tea, 
tormed part of Port Royal harbour, the goodneſs of which 
induced the inhabitants to huiid their city on this ſpor, 
though it was a hot, dry ſand, and produc: d none of the ne- 
ccLaries of life. It ſoon, however, became a place at once 
remarkable for its trade. and the diſſolute conduct of its in- 
habitants ; and, in 692, it exceeded every thing of its fize 
in wealth and luxury. But in the month of June, the fame 
2 an earthquake, which ſhook the whole iſland to its 
oundation, totally overwhelmed this town. The water 
guſhed out from the va openings in the earth, and tumbled 
the people in heaps; but ſome of them had the good fortune 
to catca hold of beams and rafters of houſes, and were atter- 
wards ſaved by boats. Several ſhips were loſt in the har- 
bour, and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock, was 
carried over the tops of ſink ing houſes; but, fortunarely, the 
did not crerſet, and afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds ot 
people, who by that means ſaved their lives, After the con- 
fernation, occaſioned by this ſhocking ſcene of horror and 
de ſolation, had ſome time ſubſided, the town was rebuilt ; 
but about ten years after, it was again deſtroyed by fire. Ihe 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary convenience of the harbour, however, induced 
the inhabitants to raiſe it a third time; ant! a third time it 
was reduced to a heap of rul:hith by a hurricane. the moſt 
terrible on record. This happened in the year 1722, and 
almoit rained the iſland. Snch repeated cataſtrophes in- 
duced the inhabitants to abandon the place; and accordingly 
they built Kingſton, on the oppoſite file of the bay. But 
Port Royal is now in ſome meaſure rehnilt, its excellent 
ſituation having tempted many to ſettle on this feeming- 


ly devoted ſpot, at the imminent ril of their lives and 
{ortunes. 


2. Barl ade: 


S. What is the ſituation of Barhadoes ? 

M. It is the moſt eaſterly of all the Weſt India iſlands ; 
and lies in 13 degrees north latitude, and 59 degrees weſt 
longitude. It is not above twenty-one miles in length, and 
fourteen in breadth. , 


S. How long have the Engliſh been in poſſeſſion of Bar- 
badoes ? 

M. Ever fince the year 1625, When they firſt landed on 
the iſland, there was not the leaft veſtige of its having ever 
been inhabited, even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſt, 
either of palture or of prey. No fruit, no herb, no root pro- 
per for the ſubſliitence of human life. The ifland was one 
continued foreft, the trees ſo large, and their wood fo hard 
and ubborn, that the utmoſt labour was neceſſary to clear 
the ground. Some gentlemen of ſmall fortune in England, 
by unremitted perſeverance, however, ſurmounted every dif- 


ficulty. and rendered the iſland a noble acquiſition to their 
country. 


H. Is the air ſalutary? 0 

M. Niuch more fo than that of Jamaica, but, like that, 
Barbadoes has ſuffered greatly by hurricanes and other cala- 
mities. 

S. What is the nature of the ſoil ? 

M. Very fertile, and produces indigo, ſugars, cotton, and 
meſt of the fruits and vegetabl-s-found in Jamaica. 

S. Do the inhabitants carry on any commerce? 

M. Yes, a very large one, in ſugars, cotton indigo, gin- 
ger, citron water, and ſeveral other articles. Ihe exports 
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have been calculated at 5co,occl. annually ; and the number 
of inhabitants at 16,0co natives, and bo, oco negroes. 
§. Are there any towns that deſerve particular deſcription 
in Parbadoes ? 
M, Only Fridge b which is fituated on Carliſle-bay, 

in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland. Ihe bay is large enough 
to contain five hundred fail of ſaips, and has twenty fathom 
water, ſo clear that the bottom 1s viſible, but at the ſame 
time ſo rocky „that cables are always buoved up with caſks. 
"The town, which is eftcemed the fineſt and largeſt in all the 
Caribbee : Jil nds, takes its name from a bridge in the eaſtern 
Fart of it, erected over tlie Paiage that Carries the waters 
from the neighbouring marſhes after the rains. It contains 
2 great number of good dwelling -houſes, ſtore-houſes, and 
nops; a large church, with an excellent ring of bells. and a 
curious clock : a convenient building, handſomely endowed 
for a free-ſchoo!, with an allowance tor twenty pcor u idows: 
a college, erected and erdowed by Colonel Chriſtopher 
Codringron, tor propagating the Christian religion among 
the negroes in this and the neighbouring Dre and for 
teaching ſurgery and phy ſic: and about the town and bay 
are ſeveral toris and batteries. The governor's houſe itands 
about a mile out of the town, in a very unhealthy fituation, 
being ſurrounded with marſhes. | his town was burnt down 
in 1668; and ſuffer-d alſo greatly by fires in 175% 1765, 
and 767. In October 1750 it was nearly deftroyed by A 
hurricane, but has fince been rebuilt, though it is ſcarcely 
yet reſtored to its former ſplendor. It is the ſeat of the go- 
vernor, council, aſſembly, and court of chancery. 


3. Si. Chriſtepher's. 


S. What is the ſituation of this 1ſJand ? 

M. It lies in 17 degrees north latitude, and 62 degrees 
weſt longitude. It is about twenty miles in length, aud fe- 
ven in breadth. 

S. By whom was this iſland diſcovered ? 

M. By Chriſtopher Columbus. who alſo gas e it the name 
it ſtill bears. Our ſeamen call it ot. Kitt's, 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in this iſland ? 

M. No. It was ſettled by the Spaniards, but that nation 
abandoned it as unworthy of their attention. In 162 5, bo oh 

Englit 
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Engliſh and French adventurers flocked thither; but, by 
the peace of Utrecht, the whoie iſland was entirely ceded to 
the former. It was taken hy the French in 1782; but re- 
ſtored at the peace the follow ing year. 

S, What is the produce ot St. _hriftopher' g ? 

. Sugars cotton, giager, and all forts of tropical 
fruits. It is ſaid to produce nearly as much ſugar as 
Barbadoes. 

S. Does this iſland contain any large tons? 

M. Baſſeterre, the capital, is a very conſiderable one. 
It is fituated on a cape, on each tide of which is a bay for 
ſhp ping, ſecured by Londonde rry fort towards the eaſt, 
and by fix batteries raiſed at giff-rent places, and mounts 
ing iorty-three cannon, oa the welt. 


# ** 977 
N.. Antinua,. 
1 N 


S What is the ſitumtion ef this iind? 

* t lies in 17 degrees north latitude, and Gr degrees 

eſt lang! tude. It is of a circular form, and about twene 
5 11 les ame ter. 

. What the air and ſoil of Antigua? 


A. Auch the ſime with all our Weſt. India iſlands; 
they differ very little. 
What is th r- remarkable i this iſland? 
M. Its capital, c. Johan, is the relidence of the governor 
of the Leewari-tlinds ; and it has one of the beit har- 
bours in the Weit-Indics 


5 . Vis and N. 72770 yu. 


S. Why are theſe two iſlands mentioned together? 
AM. Pecauſe they lie cc niiguous, and are too ſmall to 
tit particular de ſer: bt ons: neither of them exceeds 
2 een miles in circuint-rence. 
. Is there any thing ca theſe iſlands that deſerves par- 
ticuler mention? 

M. No. The inbabitants in theſe, like thoſe of the 
other 1ſlands, chiefly apply themſelves to the culture of 
tae ſugar cane, the produce of which forms their princt- 
pal exports 

S. What towns cf note are there in theſe iſlands? 


4 3 | AT. The 
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M. The chief place in Nevis is Charles-Town, a con- 
fiderable town, defended by a fort of the fame name. It 


has a weekly market held every Sunday morning. There 
are none worth mentioning in Montſerrat, 


6. Barbuda. 


S. What is the ſituation of Barbuda? 


M. It lies in 18 degrees north latitude, and 51 degrees 


weſt longitude, and is about twenty miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth. 


S. To whom does this iſland belong? 

M. To the Codringtcn family. It has no direct trade 
with England, and the inhabitants employ themſclves 
chiefly in huſbandry, and raiting of cattle for the-uſe of 


he neighbouring iſles. The number of people on the 
land is about fitteen hundred. 


' I 
4 » Ag, la. 


S. Is Anguilla a large iſland? 

M. No; it is ſmail; not more than thirty miles in 
lengih, and ten in breadth. 

F. V. hat is its fituation ? 

M. It lies in 19 degrers north latitude, and 62 degrees, 
20 minutes weſt longitude, It is very level, but the cli- 
mate nearly the ſame with that of the other iſlands. 

S. Of what conſequence is this 11Jand to England? 

M. None: it is very thin of inhabitants, and they are 
employed in huſbandry and iccding of cattle. 


8 * D g mm lic a * 


S. What is the fituation of Dominica? 
M. Ir lies in 16 degrees north latitude, and 62 degrees 


weſt longitude. It is about twenty-eight miles in length, 
and thirteen in breadth. 


S. Why is it called Dominica? 

M. Becauſe it was diſcovered on a Sunday. Colum- 
bus, who firſt ſaw the ifland, gave it the appellation. 

S. To what nation does this iſland belong? 

M. To the Engliſh; who took it in 1761, and had it 
confirmed to them by the peace of 1763, The French 


took. 
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took it in 1778, but reſtored it in 1783. In 1795, they 
made an unſucceſsful attempt to regain it; but all the 
Frenchmen that landed, were either killed or taken priſon- 
ers. It contains large plains, fruitful vallies, fine rivulets, 
and produces very valuable trees. The capital is Charlotte- 
Town, formerly Rofeau, | 


9 . Al ar! IN ico .* 


SF. What is the ſituation of Martinico ? 

AT. It lies in between 14 and 15 degrees of north latitude, 
and in 61 degrees of weit longitude, about 39 leagues 
north-weſt of Zarbadoes. 

S. V hat are its dimenſions ? 

M. About fixty miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 

S. Is there any thing remarkable in this itland? * 

M. Nothing: the air, ſoil, produce, and every other 
article, is the tame with thoſe of our other Weſt-India 


iflands. 


10, Jt. Vineert, 


S. What is the ſituation of St. Vincent? 

AM. It lies in 13 degrees north latitude, and 61 degrees 
welt longitude. 

S. Is it a large iſland? 

M. No; it is not above twenty-four miles ia length, 
ard eighteen in breadth, | 

$. Does this ifland produce any thing worthy of en- 
quiry ? 

M. No; its only recommendation is being exceeding- 
Iv fruitful : indigo, in particular, thrives to admita- 
tion, 


11. Granada and the Grenadinc:. 


S. What is the ſituat ion of theſe iſlands ? 

M. Granada lies in 12 degrees north latitude, and in 
62 degrees welt longitude. he Grenades, or Granadul- 
los, form a cluiter of ſmall ifles in the neighbourhood of 
Granada. The latter is about thirty miles in length, and 


fifteen in breadth. 
i dra S. What 
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S. What is there remarkable in theſe iſlands ? 

M. Granada enjoys the happineſs of not being ſubject 
to hurricanes, has ſeveral exceeding fine bays, harbours, 
and rivers; and produces excellent ſugar, tobacco, and 
indigo. This iſland, together with the Grenadines, 
which are ſituated near it, and yield the ſame produce, 
were ceded to Great Britain in i763, taken by the French 
during the American war, but reſtored to Great Britain at 
the peace of 1783. 


12. Tobago, 


&, What is the ſituation of Tobago? 

M. It is the moit foutherly of all the Britiſh iſlards in 
the Weſt-Indies, lying in 11 degrees north latitude, and 59 
degrees weit longitude. It is about thirty-two miles in 
length, and nine in breadtz, It is not ſubject to hurri— 
canes. py 

F. Is there any thing defirable on this iſland ? 

M. Since it has been in our poſſeſſion, it has been of very 
little advantage: but the ſoil is ſaid to be capable oi pro- 
ducing ſugar, cinnamon, nutmegs, and gum ccpal, 

Thus have I given you a ſnort, but, I hope, a ſatis- 
factory account of all the Weit-India iflands belonging 10 
Great-Britain. We wili now proceed to thoſe ſituated on 
the coaſt of America. 


13. Newf.uniland, 


S. What is the ſituation of Newfoundland ? 

M. It lies to the eaſt of the gulph of St. Laurence, be- 
tween 46 ard 52 degrees of north latitude and 53 and 79 
degrees of weſt longitude. It is ſeparated from Labrador 
by the (traits of Belleiſle, and from Nova-Scotia by tae 
gulp! of St. Laurence. 

S. Is ita large iſland? 

M. It is 3:0 miles in length, and 200 miles in breath, 

S. What is the nature of the air and ſoil of this land? 

M. The air is inte ſely cold in winter, ad hot in 
ſummer. and the coats are very ſubject to almoſt contiaual 
forms of ſnow and ſlcet. In thoſe parts of the _ 

1 
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with which we are acquainted, the ſoil is very rocky and 
barren. 

S. What renders this i{land valuable? 

M. The cod fiſhery, carried on upon the banks in its 
neighbourhoed. An amazing number of veſſels are em- 
ployed in this fithery, which is juitly etteemed our chief 
nurſery for ſeamen; and, excluſive of this advantage, it is 
computed to add three hundred thouſand pound annually to 
the national ſtock, in gold and filver remitied to us for 
the cod fold in the North, Spain, Portugal Italy, and 

„the Levant. The Fr nch, before the late revolution, had a 
very conſiderable ſhare in this tiſhery. 

F. Are there any ons in New/oundland ? 

. The molt confiderable are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and 


St. oha, but not one ot them merits a particular deſcrip- 


ies. 
14. Cape Breton. 


$S, Vihar is the fituation of Cape Breton? 

51, It lies in the gulph of St Laurence. in 47 degrees 
north latitnde, and $2 de 2rees welt lot Situde. 

* Is it a |: ge bland © 

It is pr try conticderable, being 110 ade in length, 
Fe about O in breadth. 

S. Is the iſland fertile? 

No: the foil in general is better than that of New- 
foundland baut never produced any thing valuable exc vt 
ihe trees. cf which there are vat fore.:s, and man of 
them excelent timber. Large eins 0! p:t-coal are found 
int! ne mou ta! ins. 

S. Is this ifland of any advantage to England! ? 

J. Not immediately; but by the reduction of it, 
which happened in 758, the Freoch are deprived of every 
ſ{-1-port which ecke ſhelter to their Weit-Iadia trading 
ſuipe and, * ondequen tly. in time ef war, they muit 
be e greatly expoled to our privateers. 

F. Is there any town of note upon this ifland ? 

M. Louiſbur, g Was once remarkable, and 1s ſuppoſed to 
have one of the fineſt ports in America the entrancs to 
which is between two ſmall * and not abare 200 
tathoms broad. This was once a very ſtrong place; boy 
| Tic 
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the Engliſh having ſubdued it, in 1738, in order to prevert 
the French from ever ſettling there again, all the fortifica- 
tions were demolithed. 
— 
15. St. Fahbn's. 

S. What is the ſituation of the iſland of St. John? 

M. It lies in 47 degrees north latitude, and 61 degrees 
weſt longitude. 

S. Is it a large iſland? 

M. It is about to miles in length, and 35 miles in 
breadth. 

S. Is it a valuable iſland ? 

M. It is confidered as ſuch: it has many large rivers, is 
frely ſituated in the gulph of St. Laurence, beyond the 
reach of the fogs that rife from the banks of Newfound- 
land, and ſo exceedingly fertile, that, when the French 
were in poſſeſſion of it, they termed it the granary of Ca- 
nada, which it furniſhed with corn, bect, and pork, 

S. Is it now inhabited? 

M. It is; and the number of people increaſes daily, It 
has been made a ſeparate government, 


16. Bermudas or Summer-l/{ands. 


S. Whar incidents gave riſe to theſe names? 

M. They acquired the name of the Bermudas iſlands 
from one John Bermudas, a Spaniard, who firſt diſcovered 
them; and the Summer iſlands from Sir George Summers, 
who was ſhipwrecked on them in 1609, in his paſſage to 
Virgin'a. 

S. What is their ſituation ? | 

M. They lie in 32 degrees north latitude, and 65 de- 
grees weſt longitude. 

S. Are the Bermudas large iſlands ? 

AM. No; they are very ſmall, not containing in the 
whole above 2c, oco acres. 

S. Are they very fertile? 

M. Exceedingly ſo; and the foil admirably adapted 
to the culture of vines, which is not, however, attended 
to by the inhabitants, their chief employment being in 
the building of veſſels. The air, and the variety and 
richneſs of their productions, all conſpire to render the Ber- 
mudas a moſt deſirable habitation. 


S. Is 
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$. Is there any town worth mentioning among theſe 
iſlands ? 

M. St. George, the capital, is a very good one. It is 
fituated in an iſland of the fame name, and defended by 
ſeven or eight forts mounted with ſeventy pieces of can- 
non. It contains about 500 houſes, and is decorated with a 
handſome church and other public buildings. 


17. Lacay's or Bahama Iſlands. 


S. What is the ſituat ion of the Bahama iſlands ? 
M. They lie between 22 and 27 degrees of north la- 
titude, and 73 and 81 degrees of weſt longitude, They 


extend along the coalt of Florida down to the ifland of 
Cuba. 


S. Is their number conſiderable ? 

M. The; are ſaid to amount to 50co, but all of them, 
except Providence, are entirely uninhabited. 

S. By what nation was theſe iſlands {etrled ? 

M. The Engliſh made an unſucceſsful attempt towards 
it in the reign of Charles II. after which Providence be- 
came an harbour for privateers, who inteſted the American 
trade till the year 17:8, when the government thought 
proper to ſend a fleet, under the command of captain Ro- 
gers, to reduce that iſland, which he accompliſhed, and 
a fort was erected on it. Soon after an independent com- 
pany was ſtationed there, and fince that period it has 
continued to improve; plantations have been formed on 
ſome of the other iſlands, and the whole ſeems to bid fair 
tor being a ſerviceable ſettlement. 


DIALOGUE LXIV. 
SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
EAST AND WEST FLORIDA. 


$. \ HAT is the ſituation of Florida? 
M. It lies between 25 and 32 degrees of north 

latitude, and 80 and qi degrees of weſt longitude ; being 
about oo miles in length, and 440 in breadth. 


S, What 


A New and CourrEre 


2 
1 
U 


S. Vhatare the t oardarics of Florida? 
_ 's Hounded on the north by Georgia, on the ſouth 
by ti Gainhof Frida, on the eait by the Atlantic ocean, 
Foy On the ae hv the river V1: th ftp. 

S What arc the 1ivifions * 6 . Frida ? 

. Win: in rollefop o gliſh it was divid-d into 
two. govern nt. a and We 3 ſepar ted bv the 
A ie la, ra Florida ctusde much tarther ſouth 
than \- ei: Forida; the G tht of Me ico waſhing the weſtern 
C0 fen 4:4* to ia 30 X. whereas the moit ſouthern 
par: ot Neit F. rida is in lat. 32 N vr Avuguitine is 
the chief town ot Eaſt, and Pentacola of Weit Florida. 


A;r a 1 Feil. 
What is the nature of the air and climate of Flo- 


37. Very pure and wholeſome and the exceſſive hents 
which it is ſubject, are alla; ed by feeling: h brerzes from 
the ſen. 

3. M hat are he properties of the {oil ? 

M. That of Ea Florida, near to and about St. Auguſ- 
tine, is by far the moſt unfruitful; voteven there tung crops 
of Indian corn are annu.liv produced. Ih» banks of tlie 
rivers which water the Flocid as, and the parts contiguous, 
are of a fuperior quarry: and well adapted to the c: ure of 
rice and corn, "the interior con ry, bich is high and 

leaſant abounds with wood of every kind, part colariy 
white and red cak, laurel, magnolia, cypreſs, and red and 
white cedar. 


2. Rivers. and Commerce, 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers? 
M. he Mithflippi, the Mobile, the Appalachicola, and 
t. Joha's. 
55 Is chere any commerce in Florida ? 
M. Very little, and even that little in a very vnſettl: 
ſtate. 


3. Animal 


© a 28ﬀ0_=<4tDA(c Drowow#f tw on  ©S @ 
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3. Anima! and I egeta>le Frau iur. 


S. What animals are found in the Floridas? 
1. In the foreſts and deſerts are found ſeveral ſpecies of 

11.1 Deatts, as the panther, wild cat, buffalo, fox, hare, goat, 
rabbit, otter. racoon, lying {quirre I. armadillo, opoſſum, 
guano, an! ſeveral ſpecies of ſcrpents. Birds ate numerous, 
and in variety; among others are found the crane, herons 
gooſe. wild- luck, pigeon, paortridge, thruſh, jay, hawk, 
and maiccaw. The r1-crs abound in fiſh, but are at the ſame 
time inſeſted with voracious alligators. 

S, Are there any vegetable productions? 

M. Yes, of various kinds, particularly rice, indigo, In- 
dian corn, garden vegetables, oranges, lemons, and other 
fruits are all produced here in great perfection, and in pro- 
digious plenty. 


4. Hiſtarical E vente, 


S. To what nation do the Floridas belong ? 

M. To Spain. In the year 1564, tie French began to 
form a ſmall eſtabliſhment in Florida, from which they 
were driven the year following by the Spaniards, ho then 
b gan to form ſettlements themſelves. In the mar 1 69, 
Florida was ceded to England in exchange tor the Havyane 
nah, which had been taken from the Spaniards But, du- 
ring the American war, in the year 1781, Florida was again 
taken by the Spaniards, and conarmed to them by the peace 
of 173. 


i. * hief Towns. 


F. Pleaſe to give me tome account of the principal places 
in the F A a5 J 

AM, In Eait Florida the chief town is St. Auguſtine, ſi- 
tuated on — eaitern cuaſt of the penintula, about ſeventy 
leagues from the Sulpn of Florida and the channel of Ba- 
hama, thirty miles Huth of 140 river Alatamaha, and forty- 
ſeven in the fame direction rom the town and river of 
Savannah, It lies along 1 hre, at the bottom of a hill, in 
form of a parallc logram, the itzeets cutting each other at right 


angles, 
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angles. The port is formed by an iſland and a long point ol 
land, almoft divided from the continent by a river, which 
falls into the ſea two miles ſouth of the town, The entrance, 
which is between theſe, is about one mile and a quarter over, 
but extremely ſhallow. 

In Weſt Florida and Leuiſiania, the only places worth 
mentioning are Mobile and Penſacola. The former lies on 
the river of the ſame name. about one handred miles from 
its mouth, and ſeventy from the Mifiſſippi. It is regularly 
built. and of an oblong figure. Its harbour is {aid to be very 
indifferent, though there is an eaſy entrance to it from the 
Gulph of Mexico, and conſequently an opportunity of car- 
rying on an advantageous trade. 

Penſacola ſtands on the welt file of the bay to which it 
gives its name, about ten leagues caſt of Dauphin lile, at 
the mouth of the river Mobile. The harbour is the belt 
upon all this coaf of the Gulph, being large, ſafe from ail 
winds, with four fathom water at the entrance, and ſeven or 
eight, farther in. A fine river enters the hay on the eaft fide 
of the harbour, which flows near a hundred miles through 
the country, after being formed by the junction of two other 
rivers, It contains ſeveral hundred habitations, and the 


public buildings are ſpacious and elegant. 


DIALOGUE LXV. 


OLD MEXICO, r NEW SPAIN. 


§. HAT is the ſituation of Old Mexico? 
M. Between 28 and 3o degrees north lati- 
tude, and between 93 and 110 degrees we longitude. 
S. What are the dimenſions of this country? 


M. It is about two thouſand miles in length, and fix hun- 
dred in breadth. 


S. What are its boundaries? 

M. New Mexico or Grenada on the north, the gulph of 
Mexico on the north-eaſt, Terra Firma on the ſouth- eal!, 
and the Pacific ocean on the ſouth-weſt. 


S. Into 
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>. Into what number of audiences is it divided ? 
M. Into three, viz. 


Audiences, Chief T anuns, 
Galicia, Guadalajara. 
Mexico proper, Mexico, 
Guatimala, New Guatimala, 


1. Air and Sl. 


S. Is the air falutary ? 

M. It is better in ſome places than in others, but in none 
very defi rable. 

S. Whar is the nature of the foil ? 

M. It differs greatly; but in moſt places it might be 
turned to good account, if the inhabitants were induſtrious 
enough to cultivate it. 


2. Animal ard Vegetable Produfions, 


S. What animals are there found in Mexico ? 

M. Great plenty of ſheep, ſome black cattle, great num- 
bers of hogs, deer, mooſe deer, pecorees, warees, ounces, ti- 
gers, wild cats, beavers, racoons, ſloths, armadillos, and fly- 
ing ſquirrels. Ihe birds of this country are the macaw, 
the quam, the curaſoe, the cardinal, the hamming bird, and 
ſeveral others which I have already mentioned in the ac- 
counts of Britiſh America. The fith. likes fe, are the fame. 
Mexico produces great quantities of cochineal. 

S. Whatare the vegetable productions of this country:? 

. The fame as thoſe of the Weſt Indies, already de- 
ſcribed. 


3. Rivers ard Mines. 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers ? 
AM. Hondo, Palmas, Panuco, and Guadalajara. 
S. Are there any mines in Mexico ? 
M. No country in the world boaſts ſuch mines of gold and 
filver, theſe valuable metals forming the chief articles in its 
commerce; 
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commerce; beſides which, there are iron, alum, ſulphur, 
and ſeveral other mines which yield different Kinds of mine> 
ral and metallic {ubil ances. 

4. Iba 24.7 and Como FP, 


S. What is the character of the Mexicans ? 


17 91 


M7. "ihe preſent inhabitants may be properly divided into- 


Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The firit are either born in 
Cid Spain, and ſettled in Mexico, or they are bora in New 
Spain, and diſligguiſhed by the name of Creoles; which ap- 
pellation is likewiſe given to the white natives of our Wel 
Indies. "the Iadians v ho, when the 5paniards fird diſco- 
vered America. were a brave people, are now a dejected and 
miſerable ſet of beings ; ſo that they, from oppreſſion, and 
the Creoles, from nature, are equally indol-nt, weak, and 
effeminate, The Whites, from their being born in Europe, 
think themſelves much ſuperior to either of theſe claſſes, and 
are chiefly employed in the affairs of government and trade, 
The Nrgroes. on whom all the ſlavery falls, reſemble thoſe 
in other parts of the world. 

5, In what articles does the commerce of the 1ahabitan:z 
conſiſt? . 

N. In gold, filver, cochineal, cacao, venella, and co:. 
ton. 


5. Government and Revennes, 


F. Vhat is the government of this province? 

M. It is adminiftered by tribunals, called audiences, in 
which the viceroy, appointed by the king of Spain, always 
preſides. | | 

J. What are the revenues of Mexico ſuppoſed to amount 
to annually ? 

AM. Ahour twentv-foar millions of our money. 

F. I ſhould be glad of ſome account of the chief towns in 
Mexico? =: 

AM. I here are only three of any note, viz. Mexico, Aci- 
pulco, and Vera Cruz. | 

Mexico is utugted in the mid | of a great lake of its own 
vame, a hundred and ſeventy miles weit ct the mono 00 

lex: co 
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Mexico. It has neither gates or walls, but in point of regy- 
larity exceeds molt cities in Europe, and is joined to the con- 
tinent hy tive great cauſeways. Ihe ſtreets are ſtraight, and 
ſo exactly difpoled that from any part of the town the whole 
may he taken in at one view. All the buildings are eonve- 
nient, and (he churches, coavents, and public edifices, magni- 
ficent he an deicriprton. But what moit engages the atten- 
tion ot a iirunger, is the vaſt quantity of jewels, gold and 
fil-er late, and roys expoſed to fale in the ftreets, together 
v.ith the moſt valuable commodities ef Europe and Aſia. 
The number ot inhabitants are computed at two hundred 
thouſand, and are ſaid to draw annually from the mines ten 
millions of money ; notwithitanding which, the people are in 
general poor, for they uſually live beyond their fortunes, 
an t-rminite a lite Jt profuſion in the moſt extreme in- 
digence. 

Acapulco is fi:uated in a bay of the South Sea, about 
210 miles fouth-eatt from Mexico. It is a large ill-built 
town, great part of {hich conſiſts of warehouſes, it being 
the port to which the annual Lima and Manilla ſhips repair ; 
and during that ſeaſon the town is ſo crowded with itrangers, 
that gr-at numbers are obliged to pitch tents in the neigh— 
bourhood tor their accommodatton. The haven is large and 
commodious, and the entrance ſecured by a flac iſland running 
acroſs, at each end of which is a deep channel, ſufficiently 
broad for the largelt veſſels. The only inconvemence is. 
that ſhips muſt enter by the fea-wind. and go vat by thr land- 
breeze, whic:! ſeldom fail of ſucceeding each other alter- 
rately, ſo that they are frequently blown off to fea, after re- 
peated attempts to make the harbour, 

Vera Cruz ſtands on the gulph of Mexico, about ſeventy 
leagues from the capital. It is indebted both to nature and 
art for rength, being the great mart ot all the >paniſh 
trade in the north tea, and has a tate, commodions, though 
not a large harbour. A prodigious trade is carried on here, 
not only with .vIexico, but by Mexico with the tafſt Indies, 
and alto with (ld Spain. he u are houſes are conſtantly iull 
of the commolities and manufactutes of Europe, Afia. and 
America, Aiter che arrival of the flota and galleons from 
Old Spain, there is a great fair, which ſometimes con- 
tinues for three weeks; during which time the town 1s 
crowded ; but that once over, it appears like a deſert, the 

alr 
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air being ſo unhealthy, that none but thoſe who are obliged 
to it reſide there conſtantly. 


DIALOGUE LXVI. 


NEW MEXICO, icli CALIFORNIA, 


8. HAT is the ſituation of theſe places? 

M. Between the 23d and 43d degrees of 
north latitude, and 94th and 126th degrees of welt longi- 
tude. | 

S. What are their dimenſions ? 

M. They are about z000 miles in length, and 1600 in 
breadth. 

S. By what places are they bounded ? 

M. By Old Mexico and the Pacific Ocean on the ſouth, 
by the ſame ocean on the weſt, by Louiſiana on th? eaſt, and 
by unknown lands on the north. 

S. How are they divided ? 

M. Inthe following manner : 


Divifeons. Subdiviſims, Chief Traun. 
North-caſt diviſion, New Mexico, proper, Santa Fe. 
South-eaſt diviſion, Apacheira, St. Antonio. 
South diviſion, Sonora, Tuape. 
Weſt diviſion, California, a peninſula, St. Juan. 

1. Air and Soil. 


S. Is the air of theſe countries ſalutary ? 

M. In California, towards the fea coaſts, it is very hot 
in ſummer; but as theſe countries lie chiefly within the 
temperate zone, the air is far from being unwholeſome. 

S. What is the nature of the ſoil? 

M. Very rich and fertile. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Praductions. 
FS. Do theſe countries produce any remarkable vege- 
tables? 
3 M. Yes, 
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M. Yes, excellent grain, herbs, flowers, fruit-trees, corn. 
and vines. Every morning in Calitornia a great quantity 
of dew falls upon the roſe leaves, which candies to a ſub- 


ſtance reſembling mania, as ſweet as refined ſugar, but 
not ſo white. 


IJ. What animals are there? 

AM. Thoſe common to America; beſides which there are 
two ſorts of animals almoſt peruliar to thoſe countries, one 
of which 1s a fingular kind of ſheep; and the other a qua- 
druped about the ſize of a calf, with a head like a tag, and 
horns reſembling thofe of a ram, the hair 1s long, and the 


hoofs are like thoſe of an ox. Fiſh and fowl, both wild 
and tame, are found here in great plenty. 


3. Inhabitants avd Commerce. 


S. By whom are theſe countries inhabited ? 

M. By a few Spaniards, but the principal part are Indians, 
who have been in ſome meaſure civilized by the miſſio- 
naries ſent from Spain to teach them Chriſtianity; theſe 
fathers have likewiſe inſtructed them in the culture of corn, 
and the art of making wine, 

S. In what does their commerce conſiſt? 

A. This is in its infant ſtate, but a large quantity of 
corn and wine is feat from hence to Old Mexico. 


4. Mines. 


S. Are there any mines in this part of the Spaniſh 
ſettlements ? 

M. The Spaniards have two colonies in New Mexico, 
in which there are ſome valuable mines of gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones, and diſcoveries of new ones are daily mak- 
ing. In the centre of the country there are plains which 
vield falt as clear and almoſt as firm as cryſtal. On the 
coaſt of California there is a pearl fiſhery of great value. 


5. Liſlary and Government. 


g. By whom were theſe countries diſcovered ? 
M. By the Spaniards; but Sir Francis Drake took pof- 
ſcion of California in the year 1578, and had his right to 
| it 
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it confirmed by the principal chief of the country: a right, 
however, which the Englih have not thought proper to 
aſſert, and the Spaniards remain in peaccable poileſlion 
of it. 

S, Of what nature is the government? | 

M. It differs very little from that of Old Mexico, 


DIALOGUE LXVII. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
SPANISH DoMIxtoONs: 
Terra Firma, or Caflile del Ore. 


S. OW is Terra Firma ſituated ? | 
M. Between the equator and 12 degrees of 
north latitude, and 60 and 82 of weſt longitude, 

S. Is it of any conſiderable extent? 

M. It is about 1.00 miles in length, and 700 in breadth, 

F. What are its boundaries? 

M. Part of the Atlantic Ocean on the north, the ſame 
ſea and Surinam on the eaſt, the Pacific Ocean and 
New Spain on the weſt, and the country of the Ama- 
zons and Peru on the ſouth. 
$, In what manner is it divided? 

M. As in the following table: 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions, Chi:f Towns. 
Terra Firma proper, or Porto Bello. 
Darien, Panama. 
Thenorth divi- | Carthagena, Carthagena. 
ſion contains |! St. Martha, | St. Martha. 
the provinces Rio de la Hacha, \ Rio de la Hacha. 
ot Venezuela, Venezuela. 
Comana, Comana. 


' New Andaluſiaor Paria, St, Thomas. 
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Di viſiont. Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 
The ſouth divi- 

ſion contains | New Granada, Santa Fe de Bagota. 

=_ provinces] Popayan, Popayan. 

0 


1. Air and Sail. 


S. Is the air ſalutary? 

M. Quite the contrary; for the rains are ſo violent, 
that the country is often entirely covered with water; 
after which, the violent heat raiſes ſuch vapours, that the 
air becomes exceedingly unwholeſome. | 

S, What is the nature of the ſoil ? | 


M, In the inland parts it is very rich, but towards the 
fea-coaſt a barren ſand. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Praductiant. 


S. Are there any remarkable animals in this part of 
South America? 

M. Thoſe of North-America are all found here; but 
the ſloth is an animal peculiar to this country. In Cam- 
peachy, the monkeys are very numerous, and generally 
tra7;*] twenty or more in company. 

S. What are the vegetable productions? 

AM. Corn, ſugar, fruits, gums, paſture, and ſeveral kinds 
of trees; among which the moſt remarkable are, the caobo, 
the cedar, the balſam, and the manzinillo; the laſt is ſo 
impregnated with poiſon, that even fleeping under its 
ſhade cauſes ſwellings, and the greateſt tortures in the hu- 
man body. 


3. Mountains, Rivers, and Mines. 


S. Are there any remarkable mountains in this country ? 
M. Several; ſome of which are ſaid to exceed that of 
'Teneriffe in height. 
J. What are the names of the principal rivers ? 
A a M, Darien, 
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M. Darien, Chagre, Santa Maria, Rio Grande or 
Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Oronoque. 

S. Have any valuable mines been diſcovered ? 

M. Yes, ſeveral ; particularly of filver, iron, copper, 
emeralds, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones; exceedin 


fine rls are found on the coaft of Terra Firma, parti- 
cularly in the bay of Panama. 


4. Inhabitants and Commerce. 


S. By what people is this country inhabited? 

M. There is very little difference between them and the 
inhabitants of Mexico; except a particular ſpecies of In- 
dians, who have large weak blue eyes, which cannot bear 
the _ of the ſun; and, from their ſeeing beſt by 
moon-light, they are called the moon-eyed Indians. The 
reſt of the inhabitants are a mixture of Spaniards, Indians, 
and Negroes. 


S. In what does the commerce of this country conſiſt ? 


M. In 2 and precious ſtones, ſilver, iron, copper, 
valuable drugs. cacao, vanilla, indigo, pimento, guaia- 
cum, ſarſaparilla, balſam of Peru, &c. 

In the haven of Carthagena, which is the beſt defend - 
ed of any in Spaniſh America, the fleet of galleons, conſiſt- 
ing generally of eight large ſhips and twelve merchant- 
men, arrive annually, laden with military ſtores for Peru, 
on account of the Spaniſh government; and every kind of 
merchandize, on a private account. As ſoon as it comes 
into the haven, expreſſes are diſpatched to Panama, Porto 
Bello, and all the adjacent towns, to bring their merchan- 
dize, and meet the galleons at Porto Bello, to which place 
they always reſort, and a fair is held for about a fort- 
night. When the galleons have diſpoſed of their cargoes 
in return for the riches of theſe countries, they ſet fail 
for the Havannah, where they rendezvous with thoſe 
from La Vera Cruz: and, when provided with a proper 


convoy, all fail in company for (d Spain. 


S. Are there any towns of note in Terra Firma? 


M. Several; particularly Panama, Porto Bello, and 
Carthagena. 


S. Will you fayour me with a ſhort deſcription - 9 4 
M. Ve 
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M. Very readily; I am always pleaſed to fatisfy your 

inquiries. 

anama, the capital of Terra Firma proper, is ſituated 
upon a capacious bay, to which it gives its own name; 
and has an excellent harbour, well ſecured againſt ſtorms 
by a number of ſurrounding iſlands. In 1737, Old Pa- 
nama being entirely deſtroyed by fire, the preſent city was 
erected, about four miles eaſt of the former, and the houſes 
built of ſtone; before that accident they were all of wood. 
It is ſtrongly fortified and riſoned, the walls being 
mounted with large pieces 1 The inhabitants 
carry on a prodigious trade; for here all the treaſures of 
goid, filver, and other rich merchandize from all parts 
of Peru and Chili, are brought and lodged in ſtore-houſes, 
till they can be tranſported to Europe ; and the cargoes of 
the galleons are alſo ſent hither from Porto Bello, to be 
exported to the ſeveral cities to which they are configned. 
Panama is a biſhop's ſee, the reſidence of the governor of 
the province, and the ſear of a royal audience. 

Porto Bello is fituated cloſe to the ſea, on the declivity 
of a mountain, which ſurrounds the whole harbour. From 
this harbour the town derives its name: it being ſo ca- 
pacious, deep, and fafe, that Columbus gave it the ap- 
pellation of Porto Bello, or the fine harbour. The en- 
trance is narrow, and defended by ſeveral forts; notwith- 
ſtanding which, in 1741, the place was taken by admiral 
Vernon. The town confiſts of one ftreet extending along 
the ſtrand, with others croſſing it from the declivity of the 
mountains to the ſhore. It is ſo extremely unhealthy, 
that few people chuſe to reſide here, except at the time of 
the fair, which is always held on the arrival of the gal- 
leons. 

Carthagena, the capital of the province of that name, 
is a well fortified and noble city, ſtanding on a ſandy 
ifland, often called a peninſula, It has a good harbour, 
between the ifland and the main, the entrance to which is 
at the ſouth-weſt end; but it fermerly had another paſ- 
ſage, called Bocca Chica, which, fince the attack made 
upon it by the Engliih in 1711, has been filled up by or- 
der from the court of Spain. The eaſt part of the town 
has a communication by means of a wooden bridge, with 
a large ſubvrb called Xexeman?; built on another iſland, 
A a 2 whick 
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which is joined to the continent by a bridge of the ſame 
materials. The city and ſuburbs are defended by fortiſi- 
cations of free-ftone, conſtructed in the modern form. 
'The ftreets are ſtraight, broad, uniform, and well-paved; 
and ſome of the houſes are built of brick, but the chief 
part of them are of ſtone. A conſiderable trade is carried 
on in this city; and when the galleons are in the bay, the 
public ſales are very conſiderable, though greatly inferior 
to thoſe of Porto Bello. 


DIALOGUE LXVIII. 
> PERU. 


S. HAT is the ſituation of Peru? 
M. It lies between the equator and 25 degrees 


of ſouth latitude, and between the 6cth and 81ft degree of 
weſt longitude. | 


S. Is its extent conſiderable ? 


M. It is very great, being nearly 1800 miles in length, 
and 5co in breadth. 

S. What are its limits? 

M. It is bounded by Terra Firma on the north, by the 
eaſtern Cordillera of the Andes on the eaſt, by Chili on the 
fouth, and by the Pacific Ocean on the weſt. 

S. How is it divided? 


M. In the manner expreſſed in the following table: 


Divifions, Subdivifions, Chief Towns, 
The north divifion, { Quito, | — ; 
| l I Lima, os Los Lima,Cuſco, 
The middle diviſion, Reyes, and Callao. 
The ſouth divivon, { Los Charcos, — 
1. Air and Soil. 


A. In 


05 
I. 
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AF. In ſome parts it is; and though the greater part 
of it lies within the torrid zone, the air is not ſo extteme- 
ly hot as in other tropical countries, the ſky being gene- 


rally covered with clouds, which ſhade it from the heat 


of the ſun. One remarkable circumſtance is, that it ne- 
ver rains in the valleys of this country; but to ſupply 


this deficiency, a dew falls every night, which refreſhes 


the vegetable creation, and in thoſe places where the ſoil 
is rich, produces the greateſt fertility. 

S, Of what nature is the ſoil? 

M. The valleys in the inland country, and by the banks 
of rivers and ſtreams, are exceedingly fertile; but near the 
ſca-coaſt it is generally a dry barren ſand, 


2. Animal and Vegetable Productions. 


S. Have they any curious animals in Peru? 

M. Several; among which are the lamas. the vicun- 
nas, and the huanucos. From all theſe animals the inha- 
bitants ſhear wool; that of the two firſt is exceedingly 
fine. The fowl and fiſh do net differ from thoſe of other 

in America. 

6. What are the vegetable productions of Peru? 

M. Moſt ſpecies of herbs and fruit; and in many places 
grapes are cultivated, which produce very good wine. 

e tree which bears the Peruvian, or as it 1s generally 
termed the Jeſuit's bark, from having been firſt intro- 
duced into Europe by a father of that order, is a native 
of the mountainous parts of Peru; beſides whick there 
are moſt other uſeful trees. Guinea or Cayenne pepper is 
produced in great quantities in the vale of Arica. 


3. Muntaint and Mines. 


S. Are there any remarkable mountains in Peru ? 

M, Several; of which the Lanos, the Sierras, and the 
Andes, are the chief; the height of the laſt has been aſcer- 
tained by experiments with the barometer to be more than 
three miles above the level of rhe ſea. 

S. What mines are there in this country? 5 

M. A great number both of gold and filver, partic#- 
larly of the latter, at Potoſi, where new ones are daily 
opening; and at a place called Guancayelica, vaſt quan- 
Aa3 titic⸗ 
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tities of quickfilver are found, and form a valuable 
article of commerce, 


4+ Rivers, Commerge, and ManufaAurer, 


F. What are the names of the principal rivers in Peru? 

M. The Colanch, the Guiaquil, the Yro, and the 
Arica; beſides theſe, there are a great number of leſs 
note. 

S. In what does the commerce of Peru chiefly conſiſt ? 

M. In gold, filver, wine, oil, brandy, Vigonia wool, 
Peruvian, or Jeſuit's bark, balſam of Peru, and Guinea, 
or Cayenne pepper. 

S. Are the inhabitants employed in any manufactures ? 

M. Yes; of cotton, wool, flax, and leather. 


5. Inhabitants and Government, 


S. What are the people who inhabit Peru? 

M. This country, like the other ſettlements. contains 
a mixture of Spaniards, Creoles, Indians, and Negroes, 
1 whoſe particular characters I have already deſcribed in the 
account of Mexico. 

S, What is the Peruvian form of government ? 

M. By a viceroy, whoſe power extends to every part 
of Peru, except Quito, which has been detached — 
it. Courts, or audiences, are eſtabliſned all over the 
| kingdom, for the more eaſy diſtribution of juſtice; and 
at Lima there is a treaſury-court, for receiving the fifths 
of the produce of the wines, and certain taxes paid by 
k the Indians. 

S. Does Peru contain any remarkable cities? 
M. Yes, ſeveral. e 
| S. Will you give me a deſcription of the principal? 
f 8 readily, and ſhall begin my account with the 
capital, 
*. the capital of this large kingdom, ſtands in 
the centre of the ſpacious and delightful valley of Rimac, 
on a river of that name. It is ſurrounded by a brick wall, 
defended by thirty-four baſtions, and has ſeven gates and 
three poſterns. The ſtreets are broad, well paved, and 
| run parallel to each other. The houſes are low, but com- 
[ modious ; 
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modious; and that they may, with the greater ſafety, 
Hand the ſhocks of thoſe violent earthquakes to which this 
city is ſubject, the principal parts are of wood, mortiſed 
into the roof; the walls are lined on both fides with wild 
canes and ofiers, plaiſtered over with clay, and white- 
waſhed. The roots are flat, and covered juſt ſufficiently 
to keep out the wind and rays of the ſun; for it never 
rains here. Over the river Rimac is a fine ſtone-bridge. 
having a gate at one end, which forms the entrance in- 
to the city, and leads to the grand ſquare. On the cat 
ide of this ſquare are the archbiſhop's palace, and the 
cathedral; theſe are higher than any other buildings in 
the city. On the weſt fide is the conncil houſe, under 
which is the city-priſon ; the ſouth fide is occupied by 
gentlemen's houſes, which, though but one ſtory high, 
make a very elegant and uniform appearance; and on the 
north fide is the viceroy's palace. The city is ſaid to 
contain between thirty and forty religious houſes, beſides 
hoſpitals for men and women; ſeveral colleges and a num- 
ber of churches. In moſt of the latter are treaſures of im- 
menſe value, confitting of gold and filver images, ſacred 
utenſils, tables, and candleſticks, diamonds, pearls, and 
other precious ſtones ; and variety of gold and filver ſtuffs, 
for the veſtments of the prie''s and the coverings of the 
altars. Here is likewife an orphan-houſe, a tribunal of 


Inquiſition, a mint, and an univerſity, which, together 


with the halls for various lectures, and a theatre for the 
public acts, form a large, handſome ſquare court, ſur- 
rounded by an arched piazza. | 

The inhabitants of this city, as of all the others in Spa- 
niſh America, conſiſt of Spaniards, Meſtizoes, Mulattoes. 
Indians, and Negroes, Betore the great earthquake, which 
happened at Lima in 1746, and almoſt entirely deftroyed 
the city, the Spaniſh families were very numerous, there 
having been, on a moderate computation, not leſs than 
eighteen thouſand whites, a fourth part of whom conſiſted 
of the chief nobility in Peru. 

Lima, with regard to its magnificence, populouſneſs, 
commerce, and delightful ſituation; is ſuperior to every 
other in South America; and were it not fubject to earth. 
quakes, would be one of the moſt defirable places of 
abode in the world. But, unhappily, the interval between 
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theſe is never of a length ſufficient to obliterate the re- 
membrance of them. They come on very ſuddenly, tho” 
they never fail to give a ſhort warning of their approach, 
by a _— . in the bowels of the earth, which is 
immediately ſucceeded by diſmal howlings of the dogs; 
even the beafts of burthen, which happen to be paſſing the 
ſtreets, feel their approach, and, by a natural inſtinct, 
throw open their legs, the better to ſecure themſelves 
from falling. Sometimes they are more violent than at 
others: that which happened on the 28th of October, 
1746, nearly deitroyed the city in the ſpace of three mi- 
nutes, burying in the ruins thoſe inhabitants, who, by 


| endeavouring to fave their moſt precious effects, had not 


made ſufficient haſte into the ſtreets and ſquares. At the 
ſame time the ſea, receding to a conſiderable diſtance, re- 
turned with ſuch impetuofity, that the port of Callao, and 
all the neighbouring country, were laid under water; men, 
women, and houſes, being ſwept away with the torrent. 
Nineteen veſſels, out of twenty-three, were ſunk, and the 
St. Firmin, a frigate, was carried by the force of the waves 
to a great diſtance up the country. For the ſpace of four 
months the concuſlions continued with ſhort intervals, and 
of them were as violent as the firſt; ſo that before 
the 24th of October, in the following year, no leſs than 
four hundred and fifty ſhocks had been felt, and above 
twelve thouſand people periſhed in the ruins of the city, 
which, ſince this accident, has never recovered its former 
ſplendor. 
Cuſco, the ancient capital of Peru, is fituated about 


three hundred and twenty-ſix miles eaſt of Lima, and 


was formerly the ſeat of the Incas, at which time it 
was a large, magnificent, and populous town. It is 
ſtill a conſiderable place, containing about twenty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. The air is faid to be pure and 
wholeſome, and the neighbouring country very pleaſant 
and fruitful. Manufactures of bays, cotton cloth, and 
leather, are carried on by the inhabitants; and in the ad- 
jacent mountains are mines of gold and filver. Nothing 
now remains of its ancient magniticence. 

Quito, the capital of the province of that name, is ſitu- 
ated between the two chains of the Andes, and is exceed- 


ed by no city in this country, but Lima, in extent and 


populouſneſs. 
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populouſneſs. It is built on the declivity of a mountain, 
called Pichincha, the breaches of which are of a conſider- 
able depth, and run quite through it, fo that great part 
of the buildings ſtand upon arches; a circumſtance which 
renders the ſtreets irregular and extremely uneven, ſome 
parts of the city being built on the aſcents, deſcents, and 
ſummits of the breaches, which is a great diſadvantage to 
its appearance. There are ſeveral ſquares in Quito, the 
chief of which contains the cathedral, the epiſcopal pa- 
lace, the to:vn-houſe, and the palace of the audience. 
In the others the greateſt part of the convents, which are 
very numerous, are ſituated, and make a very handſome 
appearance, The four ſtreets, terminating at the angles of 
the great ſquare, are ſtraight, broad, and handſome; bnt 
all the reit are crooked, and deftitute both of ſymmetry 
and order. The principal houſes are very large, and ſome 
of them have ſpacious and well-contrived apartments, 
though none exceed one ſtoty in height. The doors and 
windows are remarkably ſmall, and they have always a 
balcony next the ſtreet. The materials made uſe of at 
Quito in building, are unburnt bricks and clay, cem *nted 
together by a ſubſtance called fangagua, which is a ſhecies 
of mortar of uncommon hardneſs, and firſt made uſe of 
by the Indians. The inhabitants carry on manufactures 
of cotton wool, and flax, with which they ſupply all the 


kingdom of Peru, It was neatly deſtroyed by an earth- 


quake in April 1755; but has becn.rebuile. 

The laſt place in Peru I ſhall mention is Potoſi, ſituated 
about fixty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of La Plata, and long 
celebrated for the rich mines of filver found in its neigh- 
bourhood. The ditcovery of theſe mines is ſaid to have 
been owing to the following accident, un Indian. called 
Hualpa, pnrfumg tome wild goats up the mountains, and 


| coming to a ſtcep place laid hold of a ſhtub to aſſiſt his 


aſcent, which yielding to his weight, came up by the 
roots, and diſcloſed a lump of filver. At the fame time 
he obſerved large lumps oi the metal in the earth, which 
adhered to the roots of the plant. Hualpa, who lived at 
Porco, about twenty miles from Potoſi, haſtened home, 
waſhed the filver, and made uſe of it, repairing, when 
his ſtock was exhauſted, to the mountains for a rew ſup- 
ply. This continued till an intimate acquaiatance of his 
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_— the change in his circumſtances, inquired into 
the cauſe, and, after repeated importunities, obtained a 
full diſcovery of the ſecret, For ſome time theſe two men 
maintained a fort of partnerſhip, but Hualpa refuſing to 
reveal his art of purifying the metal, ſo exaſperated his 
friend, that he immediately acquainted his maſter, who 
was a Spaniard, with the whole affair, and thereby de- 
prived himſelf, as well as his comrade, of any future ad- 
vantage. Since that period many of the old_ mines have 
been exhaufted, and new ones daily diſcovered ; though 
they are not now fo rich as formerly. The eity is about 
two leagues in circuit, and very populous, The Spaniards 
and Creolians here are poſſeſſed of immenſe riches ; even 
their kitchen furniture, plates, &c. being all of maſſy ſilver, 
and their cloaths of gold and filver ſtuffs. Though ſituated 
in the centre of a barren country, Potoſi is well provided 
with every neceſſary of life; ſome provinces ſending the 
beſt of their grain and fruits, others their cattle, and others 
their manufactures. Thoſe who trade in European commo- 
dities reſort to this city as to a market, where they are ſure 
of converting their merchandize into filver. Another ſpe- 
cies of commerce carried on at Potoſi, by a particular ſet of 

e called Aviadores, confiſts in exchanging coin, to- 
wards paying the neceſſary expences of the workmen, for 
zo gots of ſilver. 


DIALOGUE LXIX. 


CHILI 


S. HAT is the ſituation and extent of Chili? 

M. It is ſituated between 25 and 45 degrees 
of ſouth latitude, and between 65 and 85 of weft longitude ; 
being about 1200 miles in length, and ;co in breadth. 
S. What are its Iimits ? | 

M. It is bounded by Peru on the north, by La Plata on 
the eaſt, by Patagonia on the ſouth, and the Pacific Ocean 
on the weſt. 

S. In what manner is it divided? 

M. As in the fcllowing table: 


Divifens, 


* 
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Diviſions, Provinces, Chief Towns, 


St. Jago. 

On the _ 4 of the | Chili Proper, 4 Baldivia. 

re 3 
On the eaſt ſide of the St. John de 
Andes, { Cuyo or Cutio, ] Prentiera. 


1. Air and Soil. 


S. Is the air of Chili falutary ? 

M. It is, and alſo remarkably clear, ferene, and tem- 
2 The want of rain is here ſupplied by dew, as in 

ecu, 

S. What is the natere of the ſoil ? 

M. Remarkably fertile: amazing crops are conſtantly 
produced, and the meadows are clothed with the moſt luxu- 
riant paſtures, 


2, Animal and Vegetable Production:. 


S. What are the animal productions of Chili? 

M. There are few beaits of prey, but great plenty of 
tame cattle ; and the horſes and mules are particularly eſ- 
teemed. The fowls and fiſh reſemble thoſe of Peru. 

S. What are the principal vegetables ? 

M. All the vegetable production of Peru are found here 
in the greateſt plenty; and the ſmall part of the country 
which is cultivated, gives a ſufficient proof of the amazi 
fertility of the ſoil, It produces corn and moſt kinds ot 
grain, herbs, and iruit, in the greateſt abundance. 


3. Rivers and Mines, 


S. Are there any rivers of note in Chili? 

M. Several; and there is ſcarcely a river, or rivulet, in 
the whole country, in which gold is not found in the ſands, 
either in a gieiter or Iſſer degree. Here are ſeveral falt 
lakes, the water of which congeals in the tus mer, and 
forms a cruſt on the top of fine white ſalt, dear a foot in 


thickneſs, 
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S: Are there any mines in that country? 


M. A great variety, of gold, filver, quickfilyer, lead, 
copper, and iron. 


4. Inhabitants and Commerce. 


S. What people inhabit the kingdom of Chili ? 

M. They may be properly divided into three claſſes, viz. 
The free natives; thoſe who are ſubject to Spain; and thoſe 
who are Spaniards born, or deſcended from them. The free 
natives own the dominion of the king of Spain, but pay 
him no tribute ; whereas the ſecond claſs pay a tax to the 
Spaniards, and work for them as fervants, but will not ſuffer 

themſelves to be treated as ſlaves. Theſe Indians are natu- 
rally brave, and were with great difficulty brought to ac- 
knowledge the power of Spain; ner would they ſubmit, till 
a ſafe and honourable peace had been granted them by their 
inſolent invaders, over whom they were very watchtul, leſt 

they ſhould encroach by degrees on their privileges, and re- 
duce them to the ſame ſervile ſtate in which they have 
plunged the Indians of other countries, They have nokings 
or particular form of government, each maſter of a family 
being its independent ſovereign, When they go to war, 
they are led by a ſuperior, whom they call a chief, but he 
receives neither ſalary nor reward. 

S. In what articles does the commerce of Chili confiſt ? 

M. In corn, wine, hemp, hides, tallow, and ſalted provi- 


fions. Thus trade is chiefly carried on with Peru, Panama, 
and ſome parts of Mexico. 


DIALOGUE LXX. 
PARAGUAY, r LA PLATA. 


S. HAT is the ſituation of Paraguay? 


M. It lies between 12 and 37 degrees of ſouth 
latitude, and 50 and 75 degrees of weft longitude. 
S. What are its dimenſions? 
M. It is about 15co miles in length, and 1cco in 
breadth, | 


S, By 
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S. By what countries is it bounded ? 
M. By Amazonia on the north, by Brazil on the eaſt, 
by Patagonia on the ſouth, and by Peru and Chili on the 
weſt. 

S. How is it divided? 

M. In the manner exhibited in the following table: 


Divifcons. Provinces. Chief Towns, 
Paraguay, Atſumption. 
11 ib Parana, St. Ann. 
Eaſt diviſion contains Guaira, Ciuidad Real. 
Uragua, Los Reyes. 
S a. - { Tucuman. St. Jago. 
ouch diviſion contains 


Rio de la Plata, Buenos Ayres, 


1. Air and Sail. 


S. Is the ait ſalutary? 

N. Remarkably fo, being quite clear and ſerene. 

S. What is the nature of the ſoil? 

M. Very little of this country is known, even to the 
Spaniards themſelves. except that province called Rig de 
la Plata, the foil of which is very rich and fertile. 


2. Animal and Vegetable Pradudions, 


S. What animals are found in Paraguay ? 

M. Very few wild beaſts, and thoſe not of a ravenous 
nature: but there is plenty of deer; game of all ſorts; 
towl both wild and tame; and the inhabitants breed great 
numbers of cattle. | 

S. What are the vegetable productions of this country? 

M. Plenty of corn and other European grain, Indian 
wheat, variety of fruits and roots, exceedingly rich paſty. 
rage, cotton, tobacco, and the herb paraguay, which is 
held in the higheſt eſteem among the — There are 


two ſpecies of it, the one ſimply called Paraguay, nd the 
other camini, or yerva camini, which is the fort drank 

the richeſt of the inhabitants, the other being chiefly uſed 
by domeſtics and ſlaves. This herb is ſuppoſed to be of 
ſuch infinite ſeryice to the health, that not one in that 


part 
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part of America will live without taking it infuſed in hot 
water. or chewing it; and the mines would be ſoon aban- 
doned, if the flaves who work in them were not ſupplied 
by their maſters with paraguay, to which the following 
virtues are aſcribed, viz. It is good in all diſeaſes of the 
head, breaſt, and ftomach; preſerves the miners from the 
noxious mineral fteams with which they would otherwiſe 
be ſuffocated; is a ſovereign remedy in putrid fevers and 
the ſcurvy ; is an antidote againſt ſeveral kinds of poiſons, 
and bites of venomous animals; allays hunger; and, the 
natives ſay, it putiſies all kinds of water, how foul or 
corrupt ſoever, by only infuſing it therein. 


3. Rivers and Commerce, 


S. What are the names of the principal rivers ? 

M. Paraguay, Parana, and Uraguay. Theſe three ri- 
vers uniting, form the famous Rio de la Plata, or Plate 
river. 

S. In what does the commerce of the natives conſiſt? 
M. In hides, cotton, ſugar, gold, filver, and the herb 

paraguay, of which they export yearly to Peru, Chih, &c, 
to the amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds ſterling. 


4. Inhabitants, and Hiſtorical Events, 


F, What people inhabit Paraguay? 

M. They bear ſo near a reſemblance to thoſe of the co- 
Jonies alceady mentioned, as to render a repetition need- 
lefs. 

S. When was this part of America ſettled ? 

M. It was diſcovered in 1515 by the Spaniards, as they 
were ſailing up the river La Plata, and a cown was found- 
ed by them, which, from its pleaſant ſituation, they 
named Buenos Ayres. - 

S. Had not the Jeſuits confiderable ſettlements in Pa- 
raguay ? | 

M. They had. 

S. I ſhould be obliged to you for a ſhort account of 
them. | 

M. Thoſe fathers who had been ſent by the court of 
Spain to intreduce the goſpel among the Indians, _ 
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the middle of the laft century, preſented a memorial to 
the king, wherein they imputed the ill ſucceſs of their 
miſtons to the immorality and inſolence ot the Spaniards 
ſettled in thoſe parts; aſſerting, that by th-ir examples 
the Indians were influenced to commit bad actions and 
| enraged to the higheſt pitch of hatred by their infolence; 
| adding, that from thoſe impediments alone, they had not 
been able to extend the knowledge of the goſpel to the re- 
moteſt parts of America, or ſub-iue thoſe countries to his 
Catholic majeſty's obedience, which, theſe once removed, 
might be effected without expence or force. The court 
of Spain, to whom theſe infinuations were very flattering, 
immediately gave certain parts of the country to cheſe 
fathers. in which they were to begin their good work, and 
act without controul; ſending orders, at the fame time, 
1 to all governors of the adjacent provinces not to interfere, 
or even ſuffer a Spaniard to enter the limits aſſigned the 
Jeſuits, without permiſſion obtained from them. This 
point gained, they firit prevailed on about fifty wander- 
ing families to ſettle; and their example was, in time, 
followed by thouſands, who not only ſubmitted to this new 
form of government. but likewiſe embraced the Chriſtian 
religion. 'The Jeſuits left nothing undone that could con- 
firm their ſubjection or increaſe their numbers, and it is 
ſaid that 340,000 families were once ſubject to them, liv- 
ing in obedience, and an awe bordering upon adoration 
that the Indians were inſtructed in the military art with 
the molt exact difcipline, and could raiſe 60,0co men well 1 
armed. They lived in towns, very regularly clad, and ir 
laboured in agriculture and manufactures. Nothing could 1 
equal the obedience of the people of theſe miſſions, ex- 
cept their contentment under the authority exerciſed over 
them. Some writers have treated the character of theſe : 
Jeſuits with great ſeverity, accuſing them of ambition, : 
pride, and of carrying their authority to ſuch an exceſs, 
as to cauſe not only perſons of both ſexes, but even the 
magiſtrates, who were always choſen from among the In- 
dians, to be corrected before them with ſtripes, and to 44 
ſuffer perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, within their juriſ- | 
dition, to kiſs the hem of their garments as the greateft | 
honour. The priefts themſelves poſſeſſed large property ; 
all manufactures were theirs, the natural produce of the 
country 
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country was brought to them: and the treaſures annually re- 
mitted to the ſuperior ot the order ſeemed to evince that zeal 
for religion was not the only motive of their farming theſe 
miſſions. The fathers would not permit any of the inhabi- 
tants of Peru, whether Spaniards, or Meftizos, or even Indfans 
to come within their miſſions in Paraguay. In the year 
1757, when part of the territory was ceded by Spain to 
Portugal, in exchange for Santo Sacramento, to make the 
Oragua the boundary of their poſſeſſions, the Jeſuits refuſed 
to comply with this diviſion or to ſuffer themſelves to be 
transferred from one hand to another like cattle. The 
Indians under their authority, took up arms; but, not- 
withitanding the exactneſs of their diſcipline, they were 
eaſily, and with conſiderable ſlaughter deteated by the Eu- 
rope an troops who were ſent to queil them. Ia 1767, the 
Jeſuits were ſent out of America by royal authority, and 
their late ſubjects were put upon the ſame footing with the 
reſt of the inhabitants ot the country. 


DIALOGUE LXXI. 


SPANISH ISLANDS # AMERICA. 


S. RE there not ſevera! iſlands in America which 
belong to Spain ? 
AM. Yes; and many of them very valuable. 
S. What are the names of the principal iſlands? 
M. Cuba, Porto Rico, Virgin Iſlands, Trinidad, Mar- 
garetta, Juan Fernandes, and Falkland iſlands. 


1. Cuba. 


S. What is the ſituation of this iſland ? 
M. It lies between 19 and 23 degrees of north latitude, 
and between 74 and 86 degrees of weſt longitude, 1co 


miles to the ſouth of Cape Florida, and 73 north of Ja- 
maica. 


F. What are its dimenſions? 


M. It is about 7co miles in length, and 70 in breadth. 
S. What is the nature of the ſoil ? 


M. Extremely 
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N. Extremely fertile; and ſuppoſed the beſt, for ſo 


large an extent of country, of any in America, 

F. What are the properties of the air? 

Af. Very temperate, clear, and wholeſome. 

5. Are there any ſprings, mountains, or mines? 

M. Several cf the two former, and a few of the latter. 

S, What are the principal productions of this iſland ? 

M. Sugar canes, tobacco, ginger, long pepper, wild 
cinnamon, caflia ſitula, maſtic, and alocs. 


2. Porto Rico, 


S. What is the ſituat ion of this iſland ? 

M. It lies between Hiſpaniola and St. Chriſtophers, 
between 64 and 67 degrees weſt longitude, and in 18 de- 
grees north latitude, Do 

S. Is it extenſive? - | 

M. It does not exceed an hundred miles in length, and 
forty in breadth. 

S, Is the air falutary ? 

M. No; eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon, when it is very 
unwholeſome. | 

S. Of what nature is the ſoil? 

M, Extremely fertile. 

S. What are its productions? 

M. Corn, ginger, ſugar, fruits; ſeveral curious trees; 
and the inhabitants make large quantities of rum. 

S. Are there any remarkable animals? 

M. No; but great numbers of cattle. 


3. Virgin Iſlands, 


S. Where are theſe iſlands fituated ? 

M. At the eaft end of Porto Rico. 

S, Is there any thing remarkable in them? 

M. No; they are extremely ſmall and inſignificant, 


4+ Trinidad. 


S. Where is Trinidad ſituated? 
M. Between 59 and 62 degrees of weſt longitude, and 


in 10 degrees no.th latitude, between the iſland of Toba- 
| - 
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$0 and the Spaniſh Main, from which it is ſeparated by 
e Streights of Paria. * 

S. What are its dimenſions ? 

AM, About ninety miles in length, and fixty in breadth, 

S, Of what nature is the air and ſoil of this iſland ? 

M. The former is very bad. and the latter very fertile. 

S. In what does its natural productions conſiſt? 

M. In ſugar, Indian corn, tobacco, variety of fruits, 
ginger, and ſome cotton trees. 


5. Margaretta. 


S. What is the ſituation of this iſlard? 

M. It lies in 11 degrees north latitude, and 64 weft 
longitude, and is ſeparated from the coaſt of New Anda- 
luſia in Terra Firma, by a ſtrait 24 miles broad. 

S. What is its extent? 

M. About 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth, 

S. What is there remarkable on this iſland ? 

M. Nothing; there was once a pearl fiſhery on its 
coaſt, which is now diſcontinued. It is always verdant, 
and abounds in paſture, maize, and fruit, but there is a 
ſcarcity of wood and water. 


6. Juan Fernandes, 


S. How is this iſland fituated ? 
M. In 33 degrees ſouth latitude, and 83 weft longi- 
tude 


S. What are the advantages of it? 

M. Very few. It is entirely uninhabited, but its ex- 
cellent ſituation renders it a convenient place for our 
cruizers to ſtop at in time of war, and take in freſh wa- 
ter, without being diſcovered by the Spaniards. 


7. Falkland Wands. 


S. Where are theſe iſlands fituated ? 
M. They lie near the ſtreights of Magellan, the ex- 
tremity of the continent of South America, between 51 
and 52 degrees ſouth latitude, and 55 and 56 degrees weſt 
longitude. 


S. What 
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S. What are their utmoſt extent? 

M. About 5o miles in length, from north to ſouth; and 
38 in breadth, from eaſt to weſt. 

S, When, and by whom were they diſcovered ? 

AM. In 1594, by Sir Richard Hawkins, who called the 
principal of them Hawkins's Maidenland, in honour of 
queen Elizabeth. As to their preſent appellation of Falk- 
land Ifles. it is not certain from whom they received it, tho? 
it is ſuppoſed that it was given them by captain Strong, who 
was there in 1689, and being adopted by the great Dr. 
Halley, they have been denominated ſo in our maps ever 

nce. 

S. Is the air ſalutary, and the ſoil fertile? 

M. Very little is known of either; for the various ac- 
counts given by commodore Byron, and captain M*Bride, 
have rather ſerved to perplex than give us any information on 
this head. According to the former, the air is healthy, and 
the ſoil far from being barren; while the latter aſſerts, that 
perpetual ſtorms reign there, and that the ground 1s one 
continued bog. 


S. Are there any animal or vegetable productions on 


theſe iſlands ? 

M. Geeſe, ſnipes, penguins, and fea lions are natives 
of the place; and the hogs, ſheep, and goats carried there 
from England, thrive and increaſe amazingly. Wild ce- 
lery, ſorrel, and graſs are the only plants which grow na- 
turally in theſe iſlands: and whether any other would thrive 
is uncertain; though, according to captain M*Bride, the 
fir tree, which flouriſhes even in the frozen regions of the 
north, periſhed, on being planted in Falkland iflands. 

S. To whom do they belong ? 

M. To Spain. 

S. Had not the Engliſh once a ſettlement on theſe iſlands? 

M. An attempt to form a ſettlement here, was made by the 
Engliſh in the reign of Charles II. which proving abortive, 
the defign was laid aſide till the year 1764. when the neeeſ- 
fity of gaining a ſettlement in the ſouth ſeas was again re- 


vived, and the author of 4nf n's voyage having pointed out 


Falkland iſlands as convenient for that purpoſe, commodore 
Byron was ſent to take poſſeſſion of them. his expedition 
was attended with the expected ſucceſs; an excellent har- 
bour was diſcovered, and a ſettlement made. In 1770, 4 

| "Engliſh 
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Engliſh were driven from this infant colony by a fleet which 
the _ governor of Buenos Ayres fitted cut for that 
purpoſe: but the court of Spain finding our government re- 
ſolved to obtain ſatisfaction for this inſult, thought proper 
to reinſtate the Engliſh in their ſettlement. They, howev- 
er, abandoned the iſlands in 1774, and the Spaniards now 
ſend criminals to them from their ſettlements in America. 

S. Are theſe all the iſl-nds worthy obſervation ? 

V. Yes; for the Gallipago i!les, and thoſe in the Bay 
of Panama, called the King's, or Pearl Iſlands, have no- 
thing remarkable. The former are ſituated four hundred 
miles weſt of Peru, and the latter in the Bay of Panama. 


DIALOGUE LXXII. 
PORTUGUESE AMERICA. 


CoxntainincG BRASIL, 


8. HA is the ſituation and extent of Braſil? 

M. It is fituated between the equator and 35 
degrees ſouth latitude, and between 35 and 60 weft longi- 
rude ; being about 250 miles in length, and 700 in 
breadth. 

S. By what is it bounded ? 

M. By the mouth of the river of the Amazons and the 
Atlantic ocean on the north, by the ſame ocean on the 
eaſt, by the mouth of the river Plata on the ſouth, and by 
a chain of mountains which divide it from Paraguay and 
Amazonia on the weft, 

S. How is it divided? 

M. In the following manner: 


Divifions. Provinces. Chief T owns. 
Para, Para or Belim, 
The north diviſion 3 St Lewis. 
contains, Siara, Lara. 
| Petagues, St, Lue. 


Diviſions, | 
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Diviſions. Provinces, Chief Towns, 
Rio Grande, Tignares. 
The north diviſion } Payraba, Payraba. 
contains, Tamara, Tamara. 
g Pernambuco, Olinda. 
Seregippe, . 
| | Bahia, or the Bay [ 222 
The middle di viſion of All Saints, — — 
contains, \ Ilheos, I Fay. 


Porto Seguro 
Porto Seguro rto Seguro. 
| Spirieo Santo, Spirito Santo. 


Southern diviſion 


Rio Janeiro, St. Sebaſtian. 
St. Vincent, St. Vincent. 
— — Rey, St, Salvador, 
Fernando, 
ra- E 
St. Catharines, 


I, Air and Sail, 


S. Is the air of that country ſalutary ? 
M. To the north. which lies almoſt under the equator, 
it is hot, and ſubject to great rains and variable winds, 
which render it exceedingly un holeſome; but to the ſouth- 
ward the climate is very | + and healthy, 
S. What is the nature of the ſoil ? 
M. In general extremely fruitful. 


2. Animal and Fegetable Production:. 


S. What animals are there in this part of America? 

M. The fame with thoſe of Mexico and Peru, 

S. What are the vegetable productions of Braſil? 

M. Sugar, indigo, tobacco, ipecacuanha, balſam of 
copaibo, and other valuable drugs. Among the trees 
common to this country, is the Brafil, from whence it was 
named. Agriculture is not much attended to by the in- 
habitants,, who are chiefly employed in the mines, and in 
a manner depend upon Europe for their daily ſupport. 


3. Rivers 
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2. Rivers and Mines, 


$. What are the names of the principal rivers? 

M. The Siara, Rio Grande, Paraiba, Tamara, Rio 
Real, Rio St. Antonio, Rio St. Janeiro, Ilheos, Dolce, 
Paraba, and Plata. : 

S. Are there any mines? 

M. Yes; very valuable ones of gold and diamonds, 


4. Inhabitants and Commerce. 


S. What are the people that inhabit this country? 

M. They are of two kinds, Indians and Portugueſe. 
The Indians, or natives, are a rude, uncivilized nation ; 
ſtrong, lively, and healthy, generally living to a great 
age. They are of a copper colour, and have long coarſe 
black hair. As to the Portugueſe, who are ſettled here, 
they are ſaid to be an indolent, proud, cruel, diſſembling, 
artful, penurious race, whoſe only delight conſiſts in effe- 
minate luxuries. | 

S. What are the principal commodities of their com- 


merce ? 


M. Gold, diamonds, fugar, tobacco, hides, Brafil- 
wood, and other valuable drugs, both for medicine and 
_ manufactures, 


5. Hiſterical Events and Government. 


S. By what nation was this part of America ſettled? 

M. By the Portugueſe, who diſcovered it in the year 
' 1500, but did not plant a colony there till 94 years after. 
They continued in peaceable poſſeſſion of Brafil till 1623, 
when the Dutch invaded it with ſucceſs; and though they 
were afterwards driven out, they proved fo troubleſome 
by their pretenſions of right, that the Portugueſe were 
glad to pay them eight tons of gold to relinquiſh their 
intereſt in that country. From that period till the year 
1762, Braſil continued at peace; but the war having then 
broke out between Portugal and Spain, the Spaniſh go- 
yernor of Buenos- Ayres marched againſt Braſil, and made 


himſelt 
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himſelf maſter of the frontier town of St, Sacramento, 
which was, however, reſtored at the peace. 


DIALOGUE LXXIII. 


FRENCH AMERICA. 


8, H AVE the French large poſſeſſions in America? 


M. Before the war of 1756, their territories 
were very large. They were maſters of Canada, beſides 
ſeveral fertile iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; but they ceded all 
Canada to the Engliſh by the peace of 1763; ſo that their 
poſſeſſions at preſent are limited to a ſmall part of Guiana, 
and ſome ſugar iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. 

S. By what name is their ſettlement in Guiana known 
in Europe ? 

M. By that of Cayenne, or equinoRtial France. 

S. What are the fituation, dimenſions, and boundaries 
of Cayenne ? 

M. It lies between the equator and 5 degrees of north 
latitude, and between 30 and 55 degrees of weſt longitude, 
It extends near two hundred and forty miles along the 
coaſt of Guiana, and near three hundred miles into the 
inland parts of that province. It is bounded on the north 
by Surinam; on the ſouth by Amazonia; on the eaſt by 
the Atlantic ocean; and on the weſt by the territories of 
the natives. 

F. Is this ſettlement of any conſequence to France? 

M. It might be of much greater value than it is at pre- 
ſent, if the country was properly cultivated. They, how- 
ever, make a conſiderable quantity of ſugar and rum; 
and the country produces a prodigious variety of uſeful 


trees, plants, you &c. but theſe are not regarded with 
the attention they deſerve, 


£ 
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DIALOGUE LXXIV. 


FRENCH ISLANDS »#= AMERICA. 
S. W are there belonging to the French 


in America? 
M. The greateſt part of the iſland of Hiſpaniola, or St. 
Domingo, was long poſſeſſed by that nation, and the whole 
was ceded to them by the Spaniards in 1795; beſides which, 


they have Guadalupe, St. Bartholomew, Deſeada, and Mari- 
galante, 


1, Hiſpaniola, or St. Damin go. 


S. What is the ſituation of Hiſpaniola? 

M. It lies between 17 and 21 degrees of north latitude, 
and 67 and 74 of wett longitude, in the centre between 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

S. What are its dimenſions ? 

M. It is about 450 miles long, and 1 go broad 

S. Did not this iſland belong to the Spaniards? 

M. The eaſtern part of it did, and the weft to France ; 
but by the treaty of peace between France and Spain, the 
Spaniſh part was ceded to France. 

S. Is the air and foil good? 
M. Both exceedingly ſo: the former is healthy, and 
the latter fertile. 

S. What are the productions of Hiſpaniola? 

M. Sugar, cotton, maize, caſſava root, &c. The cat- 
tle common in Europe are found wild there, and the inha- 
bitants hunt them for the ſake of their hides and tallow, 


2. Guadalupe. 


S. What is the ſituation of Guadalupe? 

M. It lies in 16 degrees north latitude, and 62 wef: 
longitude, about 30 leagues north of Martinico, and nea:- 
ly the ſame diſtance ſouth of Antigua. 

S. What 1s its extent? 


M, About 45 miles in length, and 38 in , 5 
| i, Oe“ 
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S. Does this iſland produce any thing particular? 

M. No. It is divided by a ſmall arm of the ſea, 
through which no ſhips can venture; the inhabitants are 
obliged to paſs from one part of the iſland to the other in 
a ferry-boat. The productions are the ſame as thoſe of 
all the Weſt-India iſlands. 


3. St, Bartholomew, Deſcada, and Marigalante, 


S. Why do you join thoſe three iſlands together? | 

M. Becauſe they are exceedingly ſmall, and all lie in the 
neighbourhood of St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua. 

S, Of what uſe are they to the French ? 

AM, None in time of peace; but in a war with Eng- 
land they afford excellent ſhelter for their privateers, 
who, from theſe harbours, greatly annoy our Weſt-India 
trade. The iſland of St. Bartholomew, however, was ceded 
by France to Sweden in 1785. 


DIALOGUE” LXXAY. 
DUTCH  AMERTC A 


Surinam, of Dutch Guiana, on the Continent of 
SOUTH- AMERICA. 
S, HAT are the fituation and boundaries of this 
country ? 

IJ. It lies between five and ſeven degrees os north lati- 
tude. It is bounded by the Atlantic ocean and the river 
Oroonoko on the north and eaſt, by the country of the 
Amazons on the ſouth, and by the provinces of Grenada 
and New Andaluſia in 'Terra Firma, on the weſt. 

J. What are the dimenſions of Surinam? Bo 

M. Above 12co miles in length, and near 600 in 
breadth, h 

Sy. Is the air of Surinam fſalutary ? 

M. Juſt the contrary; great part of the conſt being co- 


vered with water, whence the air is moiſt and unwhole- 
ſome. 


§. Is the ſoil fertile? 
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M. In many places it is luxuriantly fo. 

S. What are the chief products of this country? 

M. Tobacco, cotton, ſugar, coffee, ſkins, flax, and 
ſame valuable drugs for dying, and medicine, 

S. How came the Dutch poſſeſſed of Surinam? 

M. The Engliſh, to whom it formerly belonged, gave 
it them, together with ſome other iſlands on the Spaniſh 


Main, in exchange for New-York. In May 1799, it was 
taken by the Engliſh. 


DIALOGUE LXXVI. 
DUTCH ISLANDS AMERICA, 


S. HAT are the names of the Dutch iſlands in 
America ? | 

M. St. Euſta:ia, Curacao, Bonaire, Aruba, Saba, and 
St. Martins. 

S. Which are the molt confiderable of theſe iſlands? 

M. St. Euſtatia a d Curacao, 

S. What are the fituation and dimenſions of St. Euſta- 
tia ? 

4. It lies in 17 degrees 29 minutes of north latitude, 
and 62 degrees 50 minutes welt longitude. The whole 
illand is nothing more than a fingle mountain, about 29 
miles in” compaſs, rifing out of the ſea in the form of a 
pyramid, | 

S, What is che fituation of Curacao? 

M, It lies in 12 degrees north latitude, and in 68 de- 
grees 20 minutes of weft longitude, about q or 10 leagues 
trom the continent of Terra Firma. 

S Is Curagao a large iſſand ? 

M. No; it is not above zo miles in length, and 10 in 
breadth. 

S. What are the principal productions of theſ iſlands ? 

M. Tobacco and ſugar: and at Curagao there are ſome 
exceeding good falt works. Nor are theſe the only ad- 
vantages it boaſts over St. Evſtatia ; for here the Dutch 
have warehouſes filled with every ſpecies of goods from all 
parts of the world, and hither the Spaniards repair bi 
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traffic both in time of peace and war; and, indeed. in caſe 
of the latter, Curagao is the common market of the Weſt. 
Indies, to which ſhips of all nations reſort to purchaſe 
whatever they want, This general trade renders the iſland 
of great importance. 

F. Is there nothing remarkable in the other four iſlands ? 

M. The two laſt are fo very inconſiderable, that they 
do not deſerve to be mentioned, and the two former are 
only rendered worthy of notice by the vaſt numbers of cat- 
tle which the Dutch breed oa them, to ſupply the markets 
of Curacao, 


DIALOGUE LXXVII. 
DANISH ISLANDS « AMERICA. 


$ E OW many iſlands belong to the Danes in Ame- 
rica? 

M. Only two; St. Thomas, and St. Croix, or Santa 
Cruz, | 
S, What is the fituation of the iſland of St. Thomas? 

M. It lies in 18 degrees north latitude, and 64 degrees 
weſt longitude. 

S. Is it conſiderable for its magnitude? 

M. No; it is not above fifteen miles in circumference, 
but has a ſafe and commodious harbour. 

F. What is the ſituation of St. Croix? 

M. It lies about five leagues to the eaſtward of St, Tho- 
eas, and is therefore in the fame latitude. 

F. Is St. Croix larger than the iſland of St. Thomas? 

A. It is much larger; being about 35 miles in length, 
and 10 in breadth. 

S. Are theſe iſlands of any great value ? 

M. They yield all the commodities common to the 
Weſt-India iſlands. "The ifland of St. Thomas alone is 
ſaid to produce upwards of three thouſand hogſheads of 
ſugar, each weighing a thouſand weight, annually, St. 
Croix was a perfect deſert a few years ſince; but by the 
encouragement given to ſettlers on the iſland, it already 
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wears a different aſpect, and bids fair to be ſocn a very 
valuable iſland. 


DIALOGUE LXXVIII. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, azd New DISCOVERIES, 


S. AVE there not been, of late years, a number of 

new iſlands diſcovered in the South Sea, and 

others which were but imperſectly known, more fully ex- 

plored by navigators. who have failed on voyages of diſco— 
very ? 

M. There have. In Anguft 1766, captains Carteret and 
Wallis were ſent out, with the Swallow and Dolphin, at 
the expence of the Britiſh government, to make difcoreries 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere. On the 1cth-of June, 1767, 
Captain Wallis diſcovered Otaheite, which ke named King 
George's Iſland; he likewiſe diſcovered ſevcral other 
iſlands. Captain Carteret, in the Swallow, wi ich was 
ſeparated from the Dolphin, alſo diſcovered a number of 
ſmall iflands. 

At the cloſe of the year 1767 it was reſolved by the 
Royal Society, that it would be proper to ſend perſons into 
ſome part of the South Sea, to obſerve a tranſit of the pla- 
net Venvs over the ſun's diſk, which according to aſtrono— 
mical calc::Jation would happen in the year 1759; and the 
iſlands, called Marqueſas de Mendoza, or thoſe of Rotter- 
dam or Amſterdam, were the propercit places then known 
for making ſuch obſervations. In conſequence of theſe re- 
ſolutions, ie was recommended to his majeſty, in a memo- 
rial from the ſociety, dated February, 1768; that he would 
be pleaſed to order ſuch an obſer-ation to be made; upon 
which his majeſty ſignified to the lords commiſſioners of the 
edmiralty, his pleaſure that a ſhip ſhould be provided to 
carry ſuch obſervers as the ſociety ſhovid think fit to the 
South Seas; and accordingly a bark of three hundred and 
ſeventy tons was prepared tor that purpoſe. It was named 
the Endeavour, and commanded by Captain T:mes Cook, 
who was ſocn after by tle Royal Society appointed, wan 
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Mr. Charles Green, a gentleman who had long been aſſiſt- 
ant to Dr, Bradley, at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich, 
to obſerve the tranfir. = while this veſſel was getting 
ready for her expedition, Captain Wallis returned and re- 
commence d the iſland of Otaheite as a proper place for the 
ovſervations intended to be made, which was accordingly 
lized on by the ſociety. 

Captain Cook ſet ſail from Plymouth, on the 26th of 
A uguit, 1768, and was accompanied in his voyage by Jo- 
ph Ba aks, eſq now Sir Joſeph Banks, and Dr. Solinder, 
They made no diſcovery till they got within the tropic, 
v here they fell in with Lagoon ifland, Two Groups, Bird 
ulind, and Chain illand. and arrived at Otaheite on the 
1 3th of April 1759. During their ſtay at that ifland, 
they had the opportunity of making very accurate in- 
quiries relative to the produce and inhabitants, and on 
the ny of June obſerved the tranit, which was the ori- 
ginal object of the voyage. After his departure from 
Otaheite, Captain Cook diſcovered and vifited the Society 
Iſlands, and Oheteroa, and afterwards made an accurate 
ſurvey of the coaſts of New Zealand, New HollanJi and 
New Guinea, and in September 1770, arrived at the iſland 
of Savu, whence he proceeded to Batavia, and thence, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to England, where he 
arrived on the 12th of June 1771. 

Soon after Captain Cook's return home in the Endea- 
vour, it was reſolved to equip two ſhips in order to make 
| farther diſcoveries in the ſouthern hemiſphere. Accord- 
ingly the Reſolution: and Adventure were appointed for 
that purpoſe: the firſt was commpnded by Captain Cook, 
and the latter by Captain Furncaux. hey failed from 
Plymouth Sound on the 19th of July 1772, and in Feb- 
ruary 1773 arrived at New Zealand, havin fought in 
vain for a fouthern continent. In the October following 
the Reſolution and Adventure were ſeparated, and did 
not join company any more. Captain Cook, however, pro- 
ceeded 1n the Reſolution, in order to make diſcoveries in 
the ſouthern polar regions, but was ſtopped in his progreſs 
bv the ice in the latitude of 719. o/ ſouth; longitude 1069. 
di welt. He afterwards diſcovered New Caledonia, 
whence he proceeded to New Zealand, to refreſh his 
crew, and pur his ſhip into a condition to encounter the 
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danger attending the navigation in the high ſouthern la- 
titudes. Aﬀer leaving New Zealand he directed his 
courſe to the ſouth and eaſt till he arrived in the lati- 
tude of 552? (/ fouth and longitude 128* 68 weſt, with- 
out meeting with any continent, which he then gave up 
all hope of diſcovering. He reſolved therefore to iteer 
directly for the weſt entrance of the ſtraits of Magellan 
with a view of coaſting and ſurveying the outermolt or 
ſouth fide of Terra del Fuego. In January. 1775, be dit- 
covered a large and dreary ifland, to which he gave the 
name of South Georgia. He afterwards diſcovered various 
capes and elevated f{1cw-c!ad conſts te the moſt ſouthern 
part of which he gave the name of the Southern Thule, as 
be ing the neareſt land ta that pole, which has vet been 
diſcovered. In February, he diſcovered Sandwich Land, 
and ſeveral iſlands covered with ſnow. He then proceed- 
ed round the Cape of Good Hope to England, where he 
arrived on the goth of July.—Coptain Furneaux had re- 
turned to Fngland in the Adventure a year before, hay- 
ing proceeded home round the Cape of Good Hope, with- 
out making any remarkable diſcovery. Ten of his men. 
a boat's crew, had heen murdered and eaten by ſome of 
the ſavages of New Zealand; ſo that this voyage afforded 
a melancholy proof that cannibals really exiſt; and, in- 
deed, in the courſe of theſe voyages of diſcovery, other 
evidence appeared of this fact. s to Captain Cook, in 
the courſe of his voyage in the Reſolution, he had made 
the circuit of the ſouthern ocean, in a high latitude, and 
had traverſed it in ſuch a manner, as to leave not the 
leaſt room to imagine the exillence of any ſouthern con- 
tinent, unleſs near the pble, and ont of the reach of navi- 

tion. It deſerves alſo to be remembered. in honour 
of that able commander Captaia Cook, that with a com- 
pany of a hundred and eighteen men, he performed this 
voyage of three years and eighteen ys throughout all 
the ciimat's, from 52 degrees north to 51 ſouth, with 


the loſs of only one man by fickneſs: and this appears, 
in a conſiderable degree, to have ariſen from the great 
humanity of the commander. and bis uncommon care and 
attention to adopt every method for preſerving the health 
of his men. | | 
Another voyage was performed by Captain Cook, and 

Captain 
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Captain Clerke, in the Reſolution and Diſcovery, during 
the years 1776, 1777, 1776, and 1779, in ſearch of a 
north-weſt paſſage between the contineats of Aſia and 
America. In this voyage Captain Cook diſcovered the 
Sandwich iflands: whence he proceeded to explore the 
north-weſt coaſt of \ meric:, from 42 to 70 degr:es north, 
and returned again to the Sandwich iflands, where it un- 
fortunately happened that this cclebrated and able navi- 
gator was killed in an affray with the natives, on the iſland 
of Owhyhee, on the 14th of February, 1779. His death 
was univerſally regretted, not only in Great Britain, but 
alſo in other parts of Europe, by thoſe to whom his ments 
and public ſervices were known. After the death of Cap- 
tain Cook, the command devolved on Captain Clerke, 
who died at fea, on his return to the ſouthward, on the 
22d of Auguſt 1779. The two ſhips returned home by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and arrived at the Nore on the 
5th of October, 1780. This voyage afforded ſufficient 
evidence that no practicable paſſige exiſts between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans towards the north, and afcer- 
tained the weſtern boundaries of the great continent of 
America. | 

Ihe north-weſt coaſt of America has likewiſe been care- 
fully examined and accurately ſurveyed for a great extent, 
by captain Vancouver, whoſe voy age, performed between 
the years 1700 and 1795, has been lately publiſhed; as 
alſo by the unfortunate French navigator, La Perouſe, who, 
though it is probable-that he periſhed at fea, with his 
ſhips and crews, tranſmitted home, as he found opportu- 
nity, the inte reſting and inſtructive account of his progreſs, 


which has been preſented to the public under the title of 
a Voyage round the World. 


Olaheitr. 


SF, What is the fituation of the iſland of Otaheite, and 
what are its dimenſions? 


AJ. It is ſituated between 175%. 28 and 179. 53/ of ſouth 
latitude, and 1. 11” and 14y? 38“ of weſt longitude. 
It conſiſts of two peninſulas of a ſomewhar circular form, 
joined by an itthmus, * and is about thirty leagues in cir. 
cumference. 
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F. What are the qualities of the climate and foil, and 
char der aad manners of the inhabitants? 

M. Ihe climate is extremely mild and ſalubrious: the 
ſoil, except upon the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably 
rich and fertile. witered by a great number of rivulets, and 
covered u ch fruit trees of varicus kinds, forming the moſt 
delightful groves, 

dome parts of the ifland of Otancite are very popu- 
lous; and Capta;n Cook was of opinion that the number 
of inhabitants on the whole illand amounted to above 
20, co, including women and children. "They are of a 
clear olive compex:on. The men are tall, ſtrong, well 
limbed, and finely Maped; tne women are of an inferior 
fize, but handſome, ard very amorous. "I hey are ex- 
tremely cleanly, for hach men and women conſtan ly waſh 
their whole bodies in running water three tires a day, 
hey are brave, open, and candid, without either ſuſpi- 
cion or treachery, cruelty or revenge. They will, how- 
ever. all. ſteal any thing that falls in their way. They 
have the practice of diſcolouting the ſkin by pricking it 
with a ſmall inſtrument, the teeth of *which are dipped 
into a mixture of a kind of lamp-black, and this is called 
tattooing. This operation is performed upon the youth of 
both ſexes when they are about twelve or fourteen years 
of age, on ſeveral parts of the body and in various figures. 
Their weapons are ſlings, which they uſe with great dex- 
terity, and clubs of about fix or ſeven feet long, made 
of a hard heavy wood. They have a great number of 
boats, many of which are conſtructed for war. 


The Society Iſlands. 


S. What is the ſituation of the Society iſlands, and how 
many are they in number:? 

M. The Society iflands are fituated between 1509. 57/7, 
and 152 degrees of welt longitude, and 169. 10“, and 1655. 
55” of ſouth latitude. They are fix in nu nber, and are 
named Huahine, Ulietea, Otaha, Bolabola, Maurua, and 
Tabooyamanoo, or Saunders iſland. 

S. What have you to obſerve on the ſoil, productions, 
and character of the inhabitants? | 

A. The foil, productions, natives, their language, reli- 
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gion, cuſtoms and manners are nearly the ſame as at Ota- 
heite. 'The people of Huahine are in general ſtouter and 
fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, and this iſſand is remarka - 


ble for its populouſneſs and fertility. "The inhabitants of 


Ulietea. on the contrary, are of a ſmaller ſize, a darker 
complexion, and leſs friendly in their manners. 


Obeteror. 


S. Where is the iſland of Oheteroa fituated, and what 
has it worthy of notice? 

M. This iſland is fituated in the lititude of 22%. 257 
ſouth, and in 150. 47” weſt longitude, It is 13 miles in 
circuit. and rather high than low. bur neither ſo populous 
nor ſo fertile as ſome of the other iſlands in theſe ſeas. 
The inhabitants are ſtout and well made, but they are 
rather browner thin thoſe of Otaheite, and the Soctety 
iſlands. I heir principal weapons are long lances made of 
etoa wood, which is very hard, and ſome of them are 
nearly twenty feet long. 


The Frimily I luudi. 


S. By whom were the Friendly iſlands fr? diſcovered; 
and what 1s their fituation and produce? 

M. They were firſt touched at by Janſen Taſman, an 
eminent Dutch navigator, in i643. who gave the names 
of New Amſterdam. Rotterdam, ani liddleburg, to three 
of the principal. Captain Cook explored the whole cluf- 
ter, which he found to conſiſt of more than twenty iſlands, 
the principal of which are Tongataboo, or Amſterdam ; 


Faoowe, or Middleburg; Annamooka, or Rotterdam; Ha- 


pace, and Letooga The fit, which is the largeſt, lies 
in 219. o ſouth latitude, and 174%. 45% weit longitude. 
The general appearance of theſe iſlands conveys an idea 
of the moſt exuberant fertility; and on cloſer examination 
they are found to be almoſt wholly laid out in plantations, 
in which are ſome of the richeſt productions of nature, 
ſuch as bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, plantains, yams, 
and ſugar canes. Theſe iſlands are all inhabited by a race 


of people who cultivate the carth with great induſtry ; 


and nature, aſſiſted by a little art, appears no where more 
B b 5 luxuriautly 
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luxuriantly prolific. Agriculture, boat-building, and fiſhing 
are the occupations of the men, while the women are em- 
ploy ed in the manufacture of cloth. 


The Marqueſas Iſlands. 


§. What is the ſituation and produce of the Marqueſas, 
and by whom were they diſcovered ? 

M. The Marqueſas, or Marquis of Mendoza's iſlands, 
were firſt diſcovered by Mendana, a Spaniard, in the year 
1595, and vifited by Captain Cook, in 1774. They are 
ſituated in 10 degrees of ſouth latitude, and 139 of weſt 
longitude. 'Ihey are five in number, and named St. 
Chriſti a, Magdallena, Dominica, t. Pedro, and Hood. 
The vegetable productions are nearly the ſame as in the 
Society iſles, and the natives greatly reſemble the inha- 
bitants ot thoſe iſlands in their perſons and manners. 


Eaſler IAaud. 


. What is the ſituation and produce of Eafter iſland ? 

I. It is fituated in latitude 275. „ fouth, and longi- 
tude 109%. 46 weſt; and 1s about twelve leagues in cir- 
cuit. It was ſeen by Davis in 1586, afterwards viſited 
by Roggewein in 1722, aad again by Captain Cook, in 
1774. Ihe country is naturally barren, having a hilly 
and ftony ſurface, and affords neither ſafe anchorage, treſh 
water, nor wood for fuel. Rats are the only quadrupeds, 
and there are but few birds. 


T he Sandwich I/lards. 


F. Where are the Sandwich iflands and what are the 
principal particulars worthy notice reſpecting them? 

Al. The Sandwich 1flands extend from 189. 54 to 229. 
i; of north latitude, and from 1509. 54' to 160%. 247 
of weſt longitude. They are eleven in number, and 
named by the natives Qwhyhee, Mowee, Ranai, Morotoi, 
Tahoorowa, Woahoo, Atooi, Nechecheow, Oneehoua, 
Morotinnee, and Takoora; all of which are inhabited 
except the two laſt, 'The climate differs little from that 
of the Weſt Indies in the ſame latitude; upon the whole, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, it is rather more temperate : there is alſo more 
rain. The vegetable productions are nearly the ſame witk 
thoſe of the other iſlands in the Pacific Ocean. The 
inhabitants in their perſons, language, and manners ap- 
proach nearer to the New Zealanders, than to their leſs 
diſtant neighbours either of the Society or Friendly *{1»nds. 
They are in general above the middle fize, and well made; 
they walk gracefully, run nimbly, and are capable of 
bearing great fatigue. Many of both ſexes have fine 
open countenances, and the women in particular have good 
eves and teeth, with an engaging ſweetneſs and affability 
of look They live in the utmoſt harmony and friend- 
ſip with each other; and in hoſpitality ro ftrargers are 
not exceeded even by the inhabitants of the Friendly 
tlands. 


The Peleau Iſlands. 


S. Where are the Pclew iſlands ſituated, and what is 
their produce, and the character of tlicir inhabitants ? 

M. The Pele iflands or Palaos, are fituated between 
the zth and gth degrees of north latitude, and between 
the 13-th and 13%th degrees of eait longitude. They 
are about eighteen in number, and lie in a north-eaſt, 
and ſonth-uen direftien. The names of ſome of the prin- 
cipal are Oroolong, Emungs, Emillegne, Artingal, Co- 
roo12a, and Pelelew. i hey are long, but narrow, of a 
moderate height, and well covered with wood. 

According to the account given of theſe iſlands by 
Captain Wilſon, of the Antelope packet, jbelonging to 
the Fatt India company} vho was wrecked on one of 
them in Auguſt 1783, befote which time they appear to 
have had no communication with Kuropeans: the chimate is 
temperate and agreeable: the land produces ſugar-cane, 
vams, co*oa nuts, plantains, bananas, oranges and lemons; 
and the ſurrounding {eas abound with the nneſt and greateft 
variety oi fiſh. 

The natives are a ſtout well-made people. above the 
middle | ature; their complexions are of a far deeper 
colour than what is underiiood by the Tndi:n copper, but 
not black, he men go entirely naked, and the women 
wear only two ſmall! aprons, one before, and one behind, 
Bbo made 
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made of the huſks of the cocoa nut 
ſhades of yellow. 


The idea which the account publiſhed by Captain Wil- 
ſoa gives us of theſe iſlanders is that of a people who 
though naturally 1gnorant of the arts and ſciences, and 
living in the ſimpleſt Rate of nature, yet poſſeſs all that 
— politeneſs, that delicacy and chaſtity of intercourſe 

tween the ſexes, that reſpect for perſonal property, that 
ſubordination to government, and thoſe habits of induſtry, 


which are ſo rarely united in the more civiliſed ſociety 
of European nations, 


, dyed with different 


The New Hebrilrr, and Na Caledonia. 


S. What is the ſ.tuation and eitent of the New He- 
brides, and New Caledonia? | 

M. Ihe New Hebrides lie between 147. *0/, and 20. 
47 of ſouth latitude, and between 1669. 41” and 1509. 2 
of eaſt longitude, extending 125 leagues. They were firſt 
diſcovered by Quiros in 1606, and by bim named Tierra 
Auſtralia del Efpiriitu Santo, being ſuppoſed part of a 
great ſouthern continent. The French navigator Bougain- 
ville, in 1768. diſcovered that they were iſlands, and call- 
ed ther) the Great Cyclades. Captain Cook, in 1774s 
aſcettai cd the extent and fituation ot the whole group, and 
gave them the name they row bear. Ihe priacipal of theſe 
Hlands are 'lierra del Eſpiritu Santo, Malicollo, Erromanga, 
and | arina, beide {everal of leſs note, ſome of which are from 
13 to 25 leagues in circuit. In general they are high 
and mountainuus, abounding in wood, water, and the uſual 
productions of the tropical iſlands. Ihe inhabitaats are 
chiefly of a ſlender make. and dark colour. with frizzled 
hair: in their diſpoſitions, they are, in general, affable and 
hoſpitable. 

Not far diſtant from the New Hebrides, and ſouth weſt- 
ward of them lies New Caledonia, a very large iſland, firſt 
diſcovered by Captain Cook, in 1774. It extends from 
19 to 22 degrees of ſouth latitude, and from 163 to 167 
degrees of eaſt longitude, and is about 87 leagues long; but 
its bteadth does not any where exceed ten leagues. It is 
inhabited by a race of ſtout well-proportioned Indians, os 
a {warthy or dark cheſnut brown. A few leagues diſtant, 


are 
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are two ſmall iſlands called the Iſland of Pines, and Botany 
1iland. 


New Illand. 


S. What is the fituation of New Holland, and when was 
it diſcovered ? 

M. New Holland is the largeſt iſland in the world. Tt 
extends from 109. 3&/ to 43% 42/ ſouth latitude, and from 
1109. 3 to 1532. 3c/ eaſt longitude, ſo that its ſquare ſur- 
face is equal or nearly equal to that of the whole nabitable 
part of Europe. It appears to have been firſt diſcovered by 
the Dutch, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
and different parts of it received various names from dif 
terent navigators, as lerra Auſtralis [ncogniia, De Wits 
Land, Van Dienen Land, Carperitaria, Ke. In the year 
1770, Captaia Cook vilited and explored the eaſt coaſt, 
for the diſtance of 2, 00 miles, giving it the name of 
New South Wales; and in 1773, Captain Furneaux by con- 
netting the different parts before known with the diſco- 
veries of Captain Cook, completed the circuit, and fully 
aſcertained it to be an illand. 

S. What is the nature of the climate, ſoil, and produce, 
and what the character of the natives? 

M. The climate and foil in fo extenſive a country, are 
very different, as it may well be ſuppoſed, in different parts. 
A great extent of the ſea coait appears to be ſandy and 
barren. he climate of Sydney Cove, however, is conſi- 
dered on the whole, as equal to the fineſt in Europe. "The 
rains are never of long duration, and there are ſeldom any 
fogs. The ſoil though in general light, and rather ſandy 
in this part, is full as good as uſually is found near the 
ſea ſide. All the plants and fruit trees brought from Braſil 
and the Cape thrive exceedingly, and various kinds of Eu- 
ropean vegetables, are produced in plenty. The inhabitants 
of New South Wales are repreſented as, perhaps, the moſt 
miſerable and ſavage race of men exiſting. They go en- 
tirely naked; and though pleaſed at firſt with fome orna- 
ments that were given to them, they ſoon threw them 
away as uſeleſs. In perſon they are active, vigorous, and 
ſtout, though generally lean, The women have ſoft and 
pleaſing voices, and ſeem not to be deſtitute of * 

e 
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The men diſplay great bravery on the appearance of any 
danger a dr ry expert at throving their javelins. 

. Is there it an Engliſh colony of convicts at Sydney 
Cove, on this i1fland ? 

J. There 1s Captain © ook had recommended Botany 
Bay tor thut purpoſe; and Captain Philip, being appointed 
governor of the iatenſed ſettlemert, as well as commo- 
dore on the voyage. failed from Portf{.nouth in May 787, 
with a detachment of marines. and 778 convitts, of whom 
220 were women, Fle arrived ai Potany "ay in January, 
1788; but finding this bay very ineligible for a colony, 
h- fixed upon Port Ja kſon, about fifteen miles to the 
northward. and here a ſettlement was begun, to which he 
gave the name of Sydney Cove and which having received 
tr quent ſupplies of new recruits and all kinds of receſſa- 
ries frem England, may be conſidered as in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, 


New 'Z:aland. 


S. What are the principal particulars deſerving notice, 
relative to New Zealand: 

M. New Zealand was firſt diſcovered, in 1642, by Taſ- 
man, the Dutch navigator, who gave it the name of Sten 
Lard; though it has been generally ditinguiſhed in our 
maps by the name of New Zealand. It was ſippoſed to be 
part of a ſouthern continent; but captuin Cook, who failed 
round it, found it to conſiſt of two large iſlands Teparated 
by a ftrait four or five leayves broad, to which he gave 
his own name. They are fituated between the latitudes 
of 34 and 43 degrees ſouth, and between the longitudes 
of 166 and 180 degrees eaſt. One of thele iſlands is 
for the moſt part mountainous, rather barren, and hut 
thinly inhabited; but the other 1s much more fertile, and 
of a better appearance. 'I he inhabitants of New. Zea- 
land are ſtout and robuſt, and equal in ſtature to the 
largeſt Europeans. Their principal weapons are lances, 
darts, and a kind of battle axes. It has been proved, 
as has been before mentioned, that they are cannibals ; 
that is, they occaſionally eat their priſoners taken in war. 


New 
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New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland. 


S. What are the ſituation and extent of theſe iſlands ? 

M. New Guinea, till the late diſcoveries, was thought to 
be the north coaſt of an extenſive continent, ind to be 
joined to New Holland; but Captain Cook diſcovered a 
t rait between them, running north-ead, through which he 
ſailed, and found this country to be a long narrow ifland, 
extending north-eaſt from rhe zd to the 12th degree of 
ſouth latitude, and irom the : 3 lt to the 15oth degree of 
eaſt longitude; but in one part it docs not appear to be 
above 50 miles broad. | he country contifts of a mixture of 
very high hills and ; allics, intetfperſed with groves of cocba- 
nut trees, — 3 - fruit, und moit of the trees, 
ſhrubs and plant of the other Honth-ſea iflands. The tnha- 
bitants nearly reſembole the New Hollanders on the other 
fide ot the trait. 

To the north of New Guinea is Nun Britain, ſeparated 
from it by a rait, ad ücuated in liitude ;“ ſouth, and 
longitude 152 caſt. It has many high hills and abounds 
in large and ately trees. To the ea'wward of New Britain, 
and in both ſtraits by which it is ſeparated from New 
Guinea, and New Ireland, are many lands, moſt of which 
are ſaid to be extremety fertile, and to bound with plan- 
tains and cycoa-nut trees. 

Captain Carteret, in 1757, tounl New Britain to be of 
much lefs extent than it was till then uinagind to be; by 
failing through a ſtrait to the norta, which ſeparates it from 
a long iſland to which he gave the name of New Ireland; 
and which extends in length from the north-eaſt to the 
ſouch-weſt, about 270 miles, but is in general very narrows 
It abounds with a variety of trees ad plats. 
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A NEW 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


CONTAINING 


TABLE, 


The Names and Struartoxs of the cuter Cres, 
Towns, &c. in the xnows WorLD, collected from 
the moit authentic Cuarrs, Mars, and OBser v a- 


TIONS. 
To twns, Provinces. Countries 
BBEVILLE Picardy France 
Avderdeea Aderdeenſh. Scotland 

Abo Finland Sweden 
Acapulco Mexico North 
Adrianople Romania Turkey 
Agen Guienne France 
Aggerhuys Az:erbuys Norway 
Agra Agra Eaſt-India 
Air Airſhire Scotland 


Aix-la- Chapelle Weltphalia Germany 


Appleby Wetmorel, England 
Aleppo Syria Turkey 
Alexandria Lower Egypt Ditto 
Alb:ny New York North 
Algiers Algiers Barbary 

A n.20yna Ambvo-naille Kaſt-India 
Anicas Picardy France 
Amiterdam Holland Netherlands 
An ers Orleans France 
Amnionoits Maryland North 
An'ioch Syria Turkey 
Antwerp Brabant Netherlands 
Archangel Dina HRuſſii 
Atrachaa Aitracnan Dito 
Athens Ache1a Turkey 

Av: uon Picye: ce Fravce 

Ava Ava Lait. India 
Augiburg Suabia Germany 

A ungen Belks England 


0 uart. 


Europ. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Amer. 


Europ. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Atta 
Europ. 
Diit» 
Di to 
A%a 
Atrica 
Amer. 
Atrica 
Atta 
Europ. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Amer. 
Afſta 
Furr p. 
Ditto 
Atta 
Europ. 
ID:tt9 
Alta 
Europ. 


Ditto 


4” 


Long. 
D, :- Mt 
2 ** 
1 40 

21 28K 
101 40 
26 30 E 
35 0 
1 $69 
76 30 

4 35 

7 cE 
37 24 
= 
73  goW 

3 16E 
127 25 

2 $3 

S.-:--Y 
39 OW 
76 50 
32 46E 

4 29 
479 Z9 
88 8 
24 5 

4 40 
95 89 
10 45 
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Tæu ut. Pre: iacts. Countri.s, Curt. Lat. 
D. M. 

Agria Uprer Hungary Europ. 48 oN 
Baidivia Coil South Amer. 39 358 
Balbec S ria Turkey Aſia 33 40 
Barcelona Catalonia Spi! Europ. 42 20 
Baile Baſle Switzerland Ditto 47 34 
Baſtia Corſica iſle Ituy Dito 42 20 
Bath Sor:erfe th. Frglard Ditto 51 2 
Bugdat Eyre Arab. Turxey Aſia 33 40 
Baſſora Ditto D: to Ditto 35 45 
Batavia Java iſle Kalt. India Ditto 6 ©S 
Bayor 12 CGaſcony France Europ. 43 3<N 
Belfatt U:iter Ire las d Ditto 54 39 
Bender Beſſarabia Turkey Ditto 46 40 
Bergen Bergen Nor way Ditto 69 10 
Berlin Brandenburg Germany Ditto 52 33 
Bern Bern Switzerland Ditto 47 0 
Berwick Berwick Scotland Ditto 35 48 
Beigrade Ser via Turkey Diuo 43 60 
Bo.haria Uibec Tariary Aſia 39 15 
Bil boa Biſcay Spain Europ. 43 26 
Birmingham Warwickſh, England Ditto 32 30 
Pourdeaux Guienne France Ditto 44 50 
Borroughſtoneſs Linlithgowſ. Scotland Ditto 35 58 
Boſton Lincolr ſhire England Duto 53 10 
Boiton Mafſſachuſe:s NewEngland Amer. 42 22 
Kreda Brabant Netherlands Europ. 31 40 
Breſt Bretarcy France Diito 48 23 
Bremen Low. Saxony Germany Litto 754 23 
Preſlau Sue “s Bohemia Di:to 31 13 
Bri ol Somerſetſh. ES land Dito 31 23 
Black or Eur, fea Turkey iu Furore and Aft 
Bruſlels Brabant Netherlands Europ. 20 „N 
Bruges Flanders Ditto Dito 31 16 
Brunfwick Low. Saxony Germany Ditto 52 3» 
Buda Lower Hungary Ditto 47 42> 
Burlington ſerſey North Amer. 40 8 
Buenos Ayres La Plata South Ditto 24 338 
Cairo Lower Egypt Afries 30 © 
Cagliari Sardinia Italy Europ 29 25 
C ichao - Tonquin Eaft-India Atta 21 30 
Calais Picard France Eur p. 30 38 
Camvletown Argyiethire Scotiand Ditto 55 30 
Cambridge Cimbriigel. England Ditto 52 15 
Cadiz Andaluſia Scan D:tto 36 33 
Cl. utta Bengal Eaſt. India Aſia 22 N 
Canterbury Neat Fngl and Europ 51 16 
Ceuta Fez M -rocco Africa 35 54 
Cunon Canion China Aſia 23 14 
Cemondia Siam Eaſt- India Ditto 1 30 
Carllle Cumberland Engiaud Europ. 54 47 
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T5wrs, Provinces. C:untries, Quart. Lat. 
D. M. 
Carthage Ruins Tunis B:rhary Africa 36 3oN 
Carthagcaa Terra Fun ma South Amer. 10 28 
Cardigan Cariigacth., Wales Furop. 32 10 
Candy Ceylon ile E t-India Aua 7 54 
Caſpian ſea Ruittan Tartary Ditto 
Catel Heile Caifel Ce many Europ. 31 20 
Cape Car Cork Ire ana Ditio 31 10 
— Fniterre Galicia Spain Ditto 43 12 
— Vincent Algarve Por ugal Ditto 36 53 
— Verd. Negrolard Africa 14 43 
— of Good Hope Hottentot Cafframa Dito 3; 75 
— Comorin Hither India Mogul Emp. Alia 7 30N 
— F.orida Eaſt Florida Norih Amer. 24 57 
Cheſter Cheſhire England Ditto 53 15 
Charles-town S. Carolina North Amer. 32 43 
Civita Vecchia Pope's territ. Italy Europ. 42 3 
Cork Munſter Ireland Ditto 51 49 
Coventry Warwickſh, Fngland Ditto 52 25 
Conltantinople Romania Turkey Ditto 41 © 
Conſtance Swabia Crermary Ditto 47 37 
Corinth Morea Turkey Ditto 37 30 
Cracow LittlePoland P- land Ditto 50 © 
Cuſco Peru South Amer. 12 255 
Damaſcus Syria Turkey Aſa 33 15N 
Dantzic Poliſh Pruſſia Poland Europ. 54 22 
Dacca Perngal Eaſt-Iadia Atta 23 30 
Delhi Delhi D tto Ditto 29 © 
Delft Holiand Netherlands Eur p. 52 6 
Derbent Dain Perſi a Aſia 41 40 
Derby Derby thire Engl:nd Futope 52 5 
D.rry Uifter Ireiand Dito 34 52 
hien Malabar Eaſt- India Afia 21 37 
D.yer Kent England Eur p. 31 8 
D eſden Saxony Germauy Dito 51 © 
Dundee For tar Scotiand Ditto 56 26 2 
Dubin Lei ſter Ireland Dita 53 20 6 
Durham Durham England Ditto 54 43 1 
Dumbarton Du nbartonſ. Scotland Ditto 55 54 4 
Dunkiræ Flanders Netherlands Ditto 51 N 2 
Dunbar Haddington Sc land Ditto 55 38 2 
Dumfries Du nfriefh. Ditto Ditto 535 8 3 
Epheſus Natolia Turkey Aſs: oa 2 27 
Edi:.burgh Edinburghſ. S:ctland Europ. 535 51 3 
Elbeng Pruſta ola d Ditto 34 18 20 
Embien Lower Germany Diito 33 25 7 
Exeter Devo thire - England Ditto 50 45 3 
Falkirk Stirling Scot! :nd Diuo 55: 34 3 
Faimouth, C,rnwail England Duits 30 10 5 
Fez Fez Mo. occo A'rica 33 30 6 
Ferrol Calicia Spain Europ. 43 39 8 
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Towr:s. 


Florence 


F rk St. David 


(,2.'cva 
Co©: OR 
Get 
C:.2r altar 
Gao 
(:louceſter 
Goa 
Combroon 
(,ottenburgh 
Grromack 
}! gue 
H:mburgh 
Hallifax 
H-llitax 
Han: ver 
Ha annah 
H leerem 
tughly 
Ire ford 
Hull 
Jeruſalem 
1 :verneſs 
Iſpahan 
Kelſo 
Kilmarnock 
Kinſale 
Kingfion 
Koningſberg 
Lancafter 
Lahore 
Leith 
Leeds 
Leyden 
Leipſic 
Leiceſtcr 
Linlithgow 
Lineola 
Lalle 
Limerick 
Liſbon 
Lima 
Lit-hfictd 
Loretto 
London 
Londonderry 
Lubec 
Lyong 


Luzemburg 


Provinces. 


Tuſcany 
Coromandel 
Geneva 
noa 

1 ners 
Anzaluſia 
Larerkſttite 
Glouceitterf. 
Mela bar 
Farfittan 
Gothlard 
Kentrewtſh. 
Holland 
Holftein 
Yorkſhire 
Nova Scotia 
Savony 
Cuba 
Holland 
Bengal 
Heretordſh. 
York ſhire 
Paleſtine 

I. verneſeſh. 
Irac Agem 


Rex boroughſ Scotland 


Ait hire 
Nluuſter 
Jamaica 
Pruſſia 
Lancaſhire 
Labore 


Edinvurghfh. Scotland 


Yorkſhire 
Holland 
Saxo y 


Lei-eſterſh. En:la d 
Linlithgo>of. Scotlend 
Lincol-fkire Frgla d 
Neher lands 


F:anders 
Munſter 


Eitrem:dura Portugal 


Peru 


Staffordſhire E:yland 
Pope's Ter. I:aly 


Middlsſex 
Ul1-r 
Hol ein 
Lyons 


Netherlands 


Netherlands 


Netherlar ds 


Netherlands 


Ou 1. 


Ditto 
Alia 


Europ. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
D tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Alia 

Di:to 


Europ. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Amer. 
Europ. 
Amer. 


Europ. 


Aha 


Europ. 


Ditto 
Aſia 


Europ. 


Aſia 


Europ. 


Ditio 
Ditto 


Amer. 
Europ. 


Ditto 
Aſia 


Europ. 


D tto 


E \ rop. 


Ditto 
D:+to 
Dito 
Dit o 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dito 


Amer. 


Eu op. 


Dito 
Ito 
Ditto 
Diets 
Ditto 


Luxemburg Nemerlands Ditto 
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Town 


Macao 
Madrid 
Mancheſter 
Mantur 
Malacca 
Madras 
Maaill 1 
Marſeilles 
Medioa 
M-cca 
Mequinez 
Milan 
Mexico 


Milford Haven 


Moch 

No ena 
Montreal 
Montpellier 
Montroe 
Morocco 
Moſco 
Munſter 
Naacy 

Nane ing 
N-ples 

N rva 
Newcgitle 
Nice 

New. York 
Notiagham 
Northampton 
Norwich 
OIympia 
(),mutz 
(porta 
Oran 
Ottend 
(xtord 
Padua 
Paiſley 
Palmyra 
Panarna 


Pembroke 
Penzance 
Penſacola - 
Perth 


Provinces. 


Canton 

New Cattile 
Lancaſhire 
Mantua 
Malicca 
Coromandel 
Philippine 
Provence 
Arab. Deſerts 
Ditto 

Fez 
Milaneſe 
Mexico 
Pembrok eſh. 
Arabi» Felix 
Mo lena 
Canada 
Languedoc 
For 
Morocco 
Moſcow 
We?pha'ta 

I orra1a 
Nanbirg 
vaples 
Livonia 
Nor:humber. 
Fiedmunt 
New. York 
Nottingham 
Nor. h- mptt;. 
Norfolk 
Greece 
Moravia 
Duoro 
Alziers 
anders 
Oxtordſh. 
Venice 
Renfrewſh, 
Syria 
Darien 
Parmeſan 
Bengal 

Pegu 

Pebin 
Pembrokeſh. 
Corawal 
Wett Florida 
Perthikire 


C,untries. 


China 
Spain 
England 
[ial y 
Eaſt- India 
Ditto 
Ditto 
France 
Arabia 
Ditto 
Barbary 
Itely 
North 
Wales 
Arabia 
Laly 
North 
France 
Scotiand 
B rb:ry 
Ruffin 
Germany 
Ditto 
China 
Italy 
Rui 
England 
Italy 

N »rth 
Engiand 
Ditto 
England 
Turkey 
Brhemia 
Portugal 
Baroary 
Netherlands 
England 
Lolly 
Scotland 
Turkey 
Terra Firma 
Italy 
E- India 
Ditto 
China 
Wale; 
Enzland 
North 
Scotland 


Quart. 


Atty 
Europ. 
Ditto 
D.t'o 
Aſia 
Ditto 
D. tto 
E-:10p. 
Aſia 
Ditto 
A'trica 
Europ. 
A mer. 
Europ. 
Aula 
Furop. 
Amer. 
Furop. 
Ditto 
Atrica 
Europ 
Dit: o 
Dito 
Alia 
Furop. 
Dirto 
D.tto 
D:t.o 
Amer, 
Europ. 
Dito 
Dito 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Di:to 
A:rica 
Europ. 
Duto 
Duto 
Dr'to 
Alta 
mer. 
Europ. 
Atta 
Ditto 
Dito 
Europ. 
Ditto 
Amer. 
Eur-p. 


D. XI. 


30 


4 


56 


30 2 


Lat. 


13 
3 
32 
20 
12 
11 
20 
15 
2 
45 
33 
25 


Towns, 


Perthamboy 
Per ſe polis 
Peterſburg 
Philadelphia 
Piſa 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 
Pondicherry 
Portſmouth 
Portſmoulh 
Porto Bello 


Port L' Orient 


Potoſi 
Prague 
Preiton 
Preſburg 
uebec 
— 
Rio Janeiro 
Raguſa 
Ratiſbon 
Revel 
Rheims 
Riga 
Rome 
Roſetto 
Rotterdam 
Rouen 
St. Auguſtin 
St. Domingo 
St. Helena 
St. Jago 
St. Salvador 
Sallee 
Samarcand 
Saliſbury 
Santa Fe 
Savannah 


Seville 
Siam 
Sidon 
Smyrna 
Southampton - 
Spaw 


A New GroOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 


Provinces Countries, Quart, Lat. 
D. M. 
New- York North Amer. 46 goN 
Irac Agem Perſia Aſia 30 30 
Ingria Ruſſiax Europ. 60 © 
Pennſylvania North Amer. 40 © 
Tuſcany Italy Europ. 43 36 
Devonſhire England Ditto 30 26 
New England North Amer. 41 48 
Coromandel Eaſt- India Afia 12 27 
Hampſhire England Europ. 30 48 
New England North Amer. 43 10 
Darien Terra Firma Ditto 10 © 
Britanvy France Europ. 47 42 
Peru South Amer, 21 08 
Bohemia Europ. 30 N 
Lancaſhire England Ditto 53 4; 
Upper Hungary Ditto 48 20 
Canada North Amer. 46 55 
Peru South Ditto o 308 
Brazil Ditte Ditto 22 40 
Dalmatia Venice Europ. 42 45 N 
Bavaria Germany Ditto 48 56 
Livenia Ruſſia Ditto 59 © 
Champagne Fran-e Ditto 49 14 
Livonia Ruſſia Europ. 6 33 
Pope's territ. Italy Ditto 41 54 
Egypt Turkey Africa 31 10 
Holland Netherlands Europ. 31 33 
Normandy France Ditto 49 26 
Eaſt. Florida North Amer. 29 45 
Hiſpaniola Weſt-India Ditto 18 20 
St. Helena IIland Africa 16 8 
Chili S>u'h Amer. 34 © 
Brazil Ditto Ditto 15 0 
Fez Barbary Africa 34 N 
Uſbec Tartary Aſia 40 40 
Wiltſhire England Europ. 31 6 
New Mexico North Amer. 36 © 
Georgia Ditto Ditto 31 55 
Yorkſhire England Europ. 54 18 
Perthſhire Scotland Ditto 56 24 
Shropſhire Ergland Ditto 52 43 
Durham Dito Ditto 55 2 
Kent Di to Ditto 32 23 
Farſiſtan Pei ſia Aſia 29 30 
 Andalutia Spain Europ. 37 15 
Siam Eaſt- India Afia 14 18 
Paleſtice Turkey Ditto 33 33 
Natol:a Ditto Ditto 38 28 
Hampſhire England Europ. 30 55 
Liege Germany Ditto 30 go 


Long. 

D. M. 
74 20W 
12 oE 
2 25 

75 20W 
11 15E 
4 15W 
70 25 

86 OE 


ih — 0 
1 
0 
5 


*3 @d 
*3- „ © 
pe 
= 
= 


8 21 
FFP 


— 


94 Oo 
OG „30. 
nn 

oo 


9 0 Þ@& 0 
on 
* 


Print. 


A New GroczAPHICAL TABLE. 


Towns, Provinces. 

Sound Denmark 
Stafford Staffordſhire Kugland 
Stirling S:uriingſhire Scotland 
Stralſund Pomeraniz Germacy 
Straſburg Alſace Ditto 
Stockholm Uplandia Sweden 
Suez Suez Eg: pt 
Su: derland Durham England 
Sur nam Surinam Suh 
Surat Cambaya Eaſt-India 
Tangier Fez Birbary 
Tanjour Tanjour Eaſt-India 
Tauris, or Ecba- 

tana Media Perſia 
Teflis Georgia Ditto 
Tetuan Fez Barbary 
Thorn Regal Pruſſia Poland 
Toboliki Siberia Rutha 
Toledo New Caſtile Soain 
Toulon Provence France 
Trabefond Natolia Turkey 
Treat Trent Germany 
Troy Ruins Natolia Turkey 
Tripoli Tripoli Barbary 
Tripoli S ria Turkey 
Tunis Tunis Burbary 
Turia Pied mont Id An 
Tyie Paleſtine Turkey 
Utrecht Holland Ne:herlands 
Venice Venice. Italy 
Vera Cruz Old Mexico Nerth 
Vieana Auſtria Germany 
Warwick Warwickſh, Englacd 
Warſaw Warſovia Poland 
Waterford Munſter Ireland 
Whitehaven Cumberland England 
Williamſburg Virginia North 
Wells Somerſe:ſh. Engl nd 
Wincheſter Hampſhire Ditto 
Worms LowerRhine Germany 
Worceſter Worcefterſh, England 
Yarmouth Norfolk Ditto 
York Yorkſhire Ditto 

IIS. 


Printed by R. N OLE, 


Shire- lane 


Countries, Quart. 


Europ. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Dir to 
Ditto 
Alrica 
Europ 
Amer. 
Aſia 
Atrica 
Alia 


Ditto 
Alla 
Atrica 
Europ. 
Aua 
Europ. 
Dit o 
Ati! 
Euro. 
Ala 
A*rica 
Aſia 


Attica 


Europ. 
Aſia 
Eure p. 
Ditto 
Amer. 
Europ. 
Dito 
Dito 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Amer. 
Europ, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Lat. 
D. M. 
Bil:icSea. 


21 


— 
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